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PREFACE 


The present \v<-irk Iws been carried on .stiictiy iu tlic Coleridj 
tr.uiition; bisct 1)\ diffieiiltics arising from nufomecu obstacle 
iulenupted by the pursuit of r<*Iatfd and unrelated matters, ar 
(If'Lnerl by editoiid pn)tiirstinatir»n and th<* difficulties inlicrei 
in the subject itsell. 

It has long been knmsn that from December, i8i8, to Marc! 
iBip, (loleiidge delivered tu<j lectures e.uii week: on Monda 
evmiings a course ))n the hisioiy of philosophy and on Thursday 
a literary couise. Ihe latter h.is been discussed and the existin 
iiKitcrial Ibi it presented by Piofessor T, IsL Raysor iu his edition 
of Co/mr/^r'c Shakf\fntirtan Qdiam and Colmdgt's Mhcellaneou 
ihilwim. Of the former little was definitely known till 1934 whci 
the verbatim reports reappeared. These had been referrecl to it 
i%f, tiy E. II. Ooleridge iu his edition of Coleridge’s Lettm, bu 
thewgh he then frad the lecture rc'ports in lus possession, they were 
for a tinte, lost or mislaid. Dykes Campbell, who knew about th< 
lectures, did not know of the reports, close friend though Ire was 
of E. Hi' Coleridge, My first ciKjuiries were fruitless. And nc 
cdito|^r biographer of Coleridge has made use of them. Yet not 
only arc they the only existing verbatim accounts of any oi 
Coleridge’s lectures that approach completeness (having been 
reported in shorthand and transliterated by a professional 
reporter); they record his only public course of lectures on 
philosophy and they comprise his one attempt to discuss watern 
philosophy as a whole, historically. The more closely I studied the 
reports the more conviction grew that publication of them would 
be of value not tnly to Colcridgcans but also to those interested 
in the history of ideas. 

Coleridge himself Intended to publish them. He wrote to 
Southey, 

“Mr. Frcre st a mpme* (I was astonished to 
* learn thrg’ Mra. Gillman from the scribe himself, at how 
heavy aa^pcncc!) has had my Lectures t|kcii down in. 
shordiiuM, • % 

If « 

• W. B. Otttwsy mrivdl fer pirKwnenuury lepcwning tm guinens « dhy, mi one 
dtitikg • fblio tm y* ifwnifvin^ 
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“It will l^c of sm'ict' to mt". tho’ thr Publir^tion 
luust offourse contain nnu li that ronid not Ik' <I( Incu-d 
to a public atidicnce \\h(\ nspci table the', have been 
(scanty, I am son*y to add^ exjici t to be kept a\sakc I 
shall however God granting me flu* (.uiitinuam c ol the 
power, and the strength, bring tliem out fust heiaute 
a history of Philosophy as the gradual Evolution oi the 
instinct of Man to enquire into tht On^m, by the- eiforts, 
of his own reason, is a desidcratusn in Literaum* aiul 
secondly, because it is almost a net (■‘.sary Introduition 
to my Magnum Opus in which f had been snaking regular 
and considerable progress till my Lecture'’, and shall 
resume, immediately after.” 

So the publication of the Philosophical Lcitures is another 
of those paving stones on Coleridge’s road of good intentions. 
His failure to produce his own edition is most regrettable for 
reasons which will be obvious to any reader; the still outstanding 
gaps would have been filled in, repetitions would perhaps have 
been deleted, casuainesses of style would have been corrected, and 
perhaps some major omissions would have been supplied. Yet 
however short an editor must now fall of Coleridge’s own edition, 
an attempt at a careful text seemed worth making, and 's^as begun 
late in 1934. ^ ' ’C 

When, some time later, permission was obtained to photo- 
graph and edit Coleridge’s collection of notebooks, it was at once 
evident that considerable work would have to be done on them 
first, in order to sift them for material bearing on the lectures. 
The transcribing and ordering of the memoranda in the note- 
books, a very large undertaking in itself, was slow, for various 
reasons chiefly connected with the war; when it became clear that 
no edition of the notebooks could be completed while the war pre- 
vented access to certain related manuscripts, I turned back again 
to the Philosophical Lectures, this time with the indispensable 
supplement of Coleridge’s own preparatory notes for them, 
mainly in Notebook 25. These, with the Frere reports, and with 
Coleridge’s marginalia on the German history of philosoph/hc 
used as a referenge work for the course, provided a^rapact group 
of closely rel^j^ manuscripts on which it seemed possible to work 
through to a definite edition of the lectures, even in Canada, 
m wartime more than ever re|note from the originai sources. 
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The^text was aot simple in the eSitoriai problems it pre 
sented. 1 ne reporter, who was fallible, comes in as ^ middlemai 
between author and editor and necessarily’ introduces s«m( 
unknowns. When errors are apparent — and perhaps when thei 
have not been so to me — there are at least three possibilities 
Coleridge made a mistake, perhaps a slip of the tongue wfiicl 
he would have caught in wTiting; or the reporter mis-heard"! 
or he mis-transliterated his shorthand. Fortunately the reportei 
was professional, and docs not appear to have tried to correct 
Coleridge. Nor have I corrected cither of them without authority; 
and, except for minute and obvious slips, I have indicated the 
changes. I have tried to heed the strict warnings, direct and 
implied, of all sound editors from Caxton to Mr. Percy Simpson, 
who revere the text and suspect all hints of emendations arising 
in the editorial brain as Mepliistophelean in origin until they are 
proved otherwise; yet 1 have felt at times that the margin between 
sound deduction and guesswork was uncomfortably narrow. I 
dare say I have not dealt vrith all the hazards to the satisfaction of 
everyone. I have tried to produce an intelligible text and to stick 
to Coleridge. To do so involved at times his principle of the 
reconciliation of opposites and made consistency impossible. 

Angdier embarrassment, familiar to all editors and students 
of (^[eridge, was the presumption of trying to annotate omni- 
scient. I look forward to the sheaf of corrections that “learneder 
clerks than I” will know how to provide. I have tried, by throwing 
myself on the goodwill and resources of my friends and colleagues 
in various departments of learning, to supply what was lacking, 
but I have been constantly aware of the truth of the maxim 
Coleridge was fond of repeating, that the first and greatest danger 
is the not understanding one’s own ignorance. 

Pleasanter 4.0 record than the difficulties, are the compen- 
sations that go with such an undertaking as this, the generosity 
of owners of manuscripts and the fnendly help of scholars, 

I regret that this publication comes too late for the Rev. 
G. H. B. Coleridge to see it; to him I am indebted for permission 
to use and publish the lecture reports, and other manuscript 
materials as well, and for the identification of his father’s and 
grandfather’s annotatitms on the manuscript ol tj|| reports. 

Lord and Lady Coleridge have made everything possible 
by giving me access to marmsermte 
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coufd not have be^en done; their raany kiudnesst's have grme 
far beyond complying with the inipoit uni ties (if scljolat.thip. 
Other members rf the Coleridge family, the Hououi.ible Philiis, 
Coleridge, the late Mrs. G. H. B, C(jl<’riclg{’ and Mr. AIvvync 
Coleridge, have contributed in ditieicnt ua).s to die rase ami 
pleasantness of the undertaking. 

To the former Principal, Miss B. E. Guyer, and the Senior 
Common Room of St. Hugh's Colh'ge, <)xfurd, particularly 
Miss M. E. Seaton, I am indebted for eneourageineut and v.irious 
kinds of support. Members of the Department of Philosophy in 
the University of Toronto, especially the late G. S. Bu'll, Dr. 
Walter T. Brown, Dr. Jessie Maepherson anrl Mr. Da\ id Savan, 
have made many helpful criticisms and suggestions. 'I’o other 
colleagues, Dr. W. P. Wallace, Dr. S. H. Gould and Dr. !•'. E. L. 
Priestley, I am grateful for specific advice, and particularly to 
Mr. Barker Fairley who has been most generous in bringing his 
own wide knowledge to bear on my problems. 

To Mr. George Whalley I owe a beautiful verse translation 
of the Bruno poem quoted in Lecture XI, and to Mr. Edmund 
Blunden the solution of a puzzle. 

I am grateful to two classicists who, because of my ignorance 
of the language, repaired the Greek, They tell me it ir now in- 
telligible, though even here a consistent policy was difficult tc^pply, 

I cannot express gratitude to others without referring l^my 
colleagues in the Department of English in Victoria College who 
have given me, besides forbearance and help, that subtler kind of 
assistance that comes in less tangible and less easily acknowledged 
ways. 

I wish also to record, without incriminating her in any way, 
that Miss Barbara Rooke by her extraordinary reading of the 
proofe has become the quintessential Without Whom, 

• The printer’s careful work on this complicated text is 
something that I alone can appreciate. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to state that grants-in-aid came, 
through the generosity of the Council of St. Hugh’s College, 
from the John Gamble Fund for Research, and through fhe 
Humanities Res^rch Comnaittee, from the American Council 
of Learned Saideties. » 

• f 

KaTHJLEEH CoiVRN, 

ViotOMA CoixEGE, TorontOj_ May, 1948. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Why, one hundred and fifteen years after the death of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, should an important manuscript like the 
verbatim reports of his only course of lectures on the history of 
philosophy, remain unpublished? It is, indeed, the only verbatim. 
account we have of any of his courses of lectures. 

The answer lies in part in the wider explanation of the general 
neglect of unpublished Coleridge materials; in part it is to be 
found in special circumstances connected with this manuscript. 

From December 14th, 1818, to March 29th, 1819, Coleridge 
delivered weekly at the Grown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand 
a course of public lectures on the history of philosophy. After a 
few lectures had been given he learned that his friend Hooldiam 
Frere was paying a professional reporter to take them down 
verbatim in shorthand.* The fact that this was done and that 
trans^crij^ts were made, has long been known, but so far very little 
att^ion has been paid to this interesting manuscript. Perhaps 
CoTeridge’s references to the lecture course as “a necessary intro- 
duction to my Magnum Opus'’ was enough to damn it in some eyes. 
J. H. Green’s editor, for example, considered that much-talked 
of work “a mere matter of moonshine”. Or possibly the neglect 
of the philosophical lectures is simply another evidence of the 
common tendency, even among Coleridge’s enthusiastic admirers, 
to suppress the philosophical in his work as being of less general 
interest to students of literature. The earliest comments certainly 
did not invite curiosity as to the content of the reports; it wh 
said that they “afforded interesting proof of the conversational 
style of Coleridge’s lectures”. 

• But perhaps it was largely that the condition of the manuscript 
made the editing look formidable, 

• U . L , 1^46. 
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*•. T*HE TEXT. 

^The lectures \5^ere so far lost sight of that in 1891 -92 v\ e find 
J. Dykes Campbell printing sketchy reports in the Alktnacimi* and 
pleased to prove that “at least two of tliem had jiasscd beyond thc' 

* ‘Prospectus stage’ He treated with rcscnc Allsup’s references 
53 them,t and he must have overlooked an interesting cpieslion 
and answer in JVbto and Queries for May 27, 1854. C. Mansfield 
Ingleby asked if Mr. Green was fulfilling his “solemn trust” by 
preparing for publication several of Coleridge’s works tluiught 
to be in manuscript in his possession, and he mentioned sjiceifically 
the “History of Philosophy”. Green replied: 

“The work to which I suppose the writer alludes as 
the History of Philosophy, is in my possession. It was pre- 
sented to me by the late J. Hookham Frcre, and consists 
of notes, taken for him by an eminent shorthand writer, 
of the course of lectures delivered by Coleridge on that 
subject. Unfortunately, however, these notes are wholly 
unfit for publication, as indeed may be inferred from tlie 
fact, communicated to me by Coleridge, that the person 
employed confessed after the first lecture that he ^as 
unable to follow the lecturer in consequence of becorrungf 
perplexed and delayed by the novelty of thought and lati^ 
guage, for which he was wholly unprepared by the 
ordinary exercise of his art. If this History of Philosophy is 
to be published in an intelligible form it will require to 
be re-written; and I would willingly undertake the task, 
had I not, in connexion with Coleridge’s views, other and 
more pressing objects to accomplish.” 

fH 

When Green died, the manuscript of the lectures, which for 
converdence may be called the Frere manuscript, was left with 
other Coleridge manuscripts to Derwent Coleridge and by 1895 
was in the possession of his son, Ernest Hartley Coleridge. { In the 
1930’s the first attempts to find it were unsuccessful, and it w&s 

* Bee- 26, 1891, Jail. 20, 1892* He reproduced the reporfiAom the lUirmf 
Gajostie^ md the ChaMim. See p. 8x md liote i* ^ 
t -Misopa IL 2:^19. 

$ Letters f IL 698. 
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tentatively suggested by the late Rev. G. H. R. Coleridge that the 
Frcre manuscript might have disappeared in the iJl-fated trunk 
that in 1 895 left London and never reached Torquay. Howelrer, 
lurking at the back of a cupboard in his library, it eventually 
came to light. With his kind permission it is here used as the 
primary text. * 

In addition to the Frere manuscript there are some useful 
supplementary manuscripts: the notes Coleridge prepared for the 
lectures, his marginal annotations on a German History of Philo- 
sophy read for the same purpose, and another series of very brief 
reports of the lectures now in the British Museum, MS. Egerton 
3057. The Prospectus of the course, and the Chronological and 
Historical Assistant printed for the audience, are here reprinted 
on pp. 66-80. The manuscripts I shall describe in the order of 
their importance. 

The Frere Manuscript. 

Green’s remarks about the condition of the Frere manuscript 
in his hands, made twenty years after Coleridge’s death in extenua- 
tion of what appeared to be dilatoriness on his part, require 
modification. These verbatim reports are more than “notes”; they 
are far from being “wholly unfit for publication”, and it is too 
muck to say that they “require to be re-written”. It is true that 
the'reporter provided practically no punctuation, rarely even the 
full stop, and the whole needs to be set out in paragraphs. There 
are many gaps, usually but not always indicated by spaces, some 
short ones for proper names and technical terms — the rqporter 
was no scholar — and some long ones for considerable passages. 
But collation of the Frere manuscript with Coleridge’s notes shows 
that the reporter,* despite errors and omissions, did a very tolerable 
job. Green’s lettftr, quoted above, describes some of his difficulties. 
As well as being unfamiliar with Coleridge’s subject — or subjects-^ 

*♦* William Mudford, an^istant editor of the who attended the lectures and 

announced them from week to week in his paper from December 7 to March 537* 
thought the reporter “ww no worse an artist than Mr, Gurney himself” {Cmterburj 
Magazme, Sept, 1834), It would be W, B, Gtieney, the parliamentary reporter, grandson 
of the founder of the Gurney system of shorthand. An examination of this system docs 
not* however, sheS^any light oui^he errors nor help with the oidilsims. The old. spellings 
* suj^est that the reporter was no stripling, c.g. ”chuse”, **atohieve”, 

“compleally”; the spellings are not comistent, and confirm the suspicion that there 
may have htttffwp but not, I think, two reporters. 
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he was taken aback t?y Coleridge’s unexpected turns of t bought and 
vocabulary. Sometimes he missed single words because the)' were 
difficult ones, like^'auriety”,* or because Coleridge mumbled, e.g. 
“infant” sounded like “intense”, t or because he dropped his 
voice. J Mistakes in hearing or in transliteration led to some 
growlers Coleridge would have enjoyed: “magician” for “mathc- 
matician”,§ for instance. There may have been two amanuenses, 
or else what looks like a second is the one suffering from tiredness, 
but all the reports are clearly and carefully written. 

The lecture series consisted of fourteen lectures of whicli the 
Frere reports cover all but the first and last. For the first lecltm*, 
December 14th, I have not been able to discover any other 
accounts than those given by Dykes Campbell in the Athenavum^ 
a report in the Courier and a report in the Nctv Tinier. For the 
last lecture, March 29th, we have Coleridge’s notes and tiie re- 
port in British Museum MS. Egerton 3057, both descril>e.d 
below. 

Coleridge, who annotated other people’s writings so freely, 
unfortunately left no mark on the Frere manuscript, though he 
intended to make emendations and additions and to publish it.i| 
Nor did Green annotate it.*! Derwent Coleridge jotted down com- 
ments here and there, enough to indicate that publicMion was 
considered but that he probably concurred in Green’s dcci^mn to 
postpone it. Possibly he once thought of undertaking thcHask 
himself; at any rate he marked two or three passages for deletion, 
presumably on grounds of decorum and dignity. In I.ccturc II, 
for instance, Coleridge’s garbled version (or the reporter’s ?) of: 

Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em; 

Little fleas have lesser fleas 
, And so ad infinitum. 

would have gone out, had Derwent Coleridge been editor. His 
son, Ernest Hartley Coleridge, was more enthusiastic. He made 
a few suggestions for filling in gaps, some of which have been 

* XII. p. 340. 

t HI. p. one finds “causes” for “g|ses”, “Mstoty” for “industry”, 

“genial” for “keei^” (pp. 341-3); in II. p. 93, “wicked” for "witty” WlMity. 

t XII. p. 341 . § IV. p. 158. ii ux,, n. 346. 

^ Con»(i an early gues in nay artide, R.E.S., X40< fOct t^)t 
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gratefully^ adopted. More than that, he took I,ecture IV (by him 
incorrectly numbei'cd III because of the missing repart of Lecture 
I) and, perhaps to see what he could make of the text, wrote it 8ut 
in full with emendations. Unfortunately he did not make much 
use of the manuscript remains that would have helped him |.nd 
that over-rule some of his painstaking guesses. -* 

The Autograph Lecture Notes. 

The most important of the accessory manuscripts, the sine 
qua mn of the editorial work, in fact, is the notebook in which 
Coleridge wrote one hundred and twenty-three pages of lecture 
notes. Possibly if Green and Derwent Coleridge had not either 
overlooked it or underestimated its value, their attitude towards 
publication of the lectures might have been diiferent. In a brown 
leather-covered notebook numbered 25,* containing memoranda 
that range from part of a Greek Grammar to medicinal recipes, 
from notes on theories of colour to Biblical exegesis, and written 
from 1805 to 1819 and possibly later, are most of the notes for the 
philosophical course. 

They were written from week to week for each lecture, 
sometimes bearing the date, always with the coming lecture 
distinctly in mind. That is to say, they were not merely casual 
menmranda. Usually each lecture is begun on a fresh page in the 
notebook, and the notes at first are in a clear steady hand. Often 
towards the last page or two the writing is larger, more hurried. 
Of what the notes tell of Coleridge’s methods of lecturing more 
will be said later. 

Not quite all the notes are in NB. 25. MS. Egerton 2801 in 
the British Museum contains part of the material for Lecture II 
(IF. 22-25), Lecture VII (ff. 226, 32, 33, in that order), and for 
Lecture VIII (fiR 26-31). For some reason or other these notes 
were written on scraps of paper instead of in the notebook though’ 
they are clearly connected with itf They were part of the lecture 
preparations, and are to be distinguished from the occasional use 

* * The mtelbooki were not numbered by S^T.G, but by someone later, Mrs. 
Glllmm? E. H. Coleridge? 

t Sec the bc^iSning of Lectare II and notes. There is to suppose that 

lome of the MS- fragments on loose pieces of paper in the British Museum MSS- may 
be on leavw or parts of leaves torn out of the notebooks, I do not think that is the case 
in these imtanoll* but proof is impo»ible to obtain. 
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in the lectures of sporadic notes, as for instance, tlie use iii Lecture 

XI of an eahlier note in NB. i8 on St. Teresa. 
m • 

Marginalia on Tennlmann’s Ckschuhte dtr Phihsnphie. 

, Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann wrote his Orvluchtc dtr Phih- 
sophie in twelve volumes published at Leipzig frum 1798 to 1817. 
Green brought eleven volumes back witli him <m his return from 
Germany in 1817 and Coleridge left a liberal sprinkling <tf what 
Lamb called “usury . . . annotations tripling their valu<*” on 
them; they are now in the British Museum, ft is peiii'i tly ch'ar 
that he read Tennemann in preparation ilsr the leetmTs. The list 
of names and dates given in the Chionologha! and dlhlonud .'Lrw- 
tant is a translation, edited and added to, ofTennem.mu’.s historical 
tables;* the notes refer several time.s to Tennemann, and in the 
lectures Coleridge often makes use of him for dates and refenmccs. 
In Lecture III he damns Tennemann with what he considered very 
faint praise indeed, as “the very best writer on jdiilosijplnc Iiistory 
we have hitherto had”. Plagiarism is not in the question. With 
the ardent rather than critical Kantianism of “the llnny man” 
as he called him, he was in fundamental disagreement very often; 
nor was he content in small details with Tennemann’s infercnce.s, 
but followed up footnote references fur himself, a.s for example in 
Lecture III, p. 120. Sec note 15.! And he often mixed with ^i^nne- 
mann’s dry indigestible mass of documentation, lubrir4nt.s from 
a deep uniquely Golcridgiau well of infonnation and insight. 
But the German historian, dull, laborious, bias.scd compiler that 
he was, writer of a prolix and inflated prose, provided Coleridge, 
nevertheless, with the work of reference he needed .and with 
what he himself was incapable of bringing into order. He gave 
him a chronological table of names and events, and a systematic 
presentation (instead of the chaotic wildernesf of memorandum 
* books) of references and quotations. 

The comments on the GeschkhU der PMlosopMi not only supply 
some of the omissions of the reporter, but throw con-siderable 
light on Coleridge’s views. 


* In the R.E *rtide referred to above, I (javc name of done 

in pijrasing, datii^, &c. The late Professor Muirhead agreed that the contwation was 
beyond doubt. 

t Sec Lowes, J. L., Snad U Xarmdu, passim, on this h|Ht of Col«4%e. 
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B.M. IVIS. Egerton 3057. * ^ * 

MS. Egerton 3057, in the British Museum, is a ^ries of very 
brief reports of Lectures 11 to XIV. They do not pretend to gi%e 
Coleridge’s exact words, except for a few quotations, and they are 
full of the reporter’s own comments, those of a person not learned 
in philosophy. But this manuscript docs supply a few missing 
words, it corroborates some readings taken from remoter sources, 
and best of all, it gives a report of the fourteenth lecture which 
Frere’s reporter missed. It suggests, too, the effect of the lectures 
on at least one member of the audience. 

The manuscript bears the addi'ess of Macmillan and Co., in 
Carlyle’s hand. He evidently thought the lectures, even in this 
unsatisfactory form, worthy of being considered for publication. 

Published Works connected with the Lectures: the Friend. 

The lectures followed hard upon the publication of the Friend 
in December 1818. Coleridge had difficulty in completing 
the “riffaciamento” of that work, and in the third essay of 
Section 2 he had recourse to Tennemann. The quotation at the 
head of the essay, “'H SSos niira. The road downwards” is from 
Heraclitus — and Tennemann. Coleridge’s first paragraph on the 
rise of the Sophists is Tennemann’s wordier account in brief, and 
the second contains the sentence, “Such were Protagoras, Gorgias, 
ProdiirJlis, Hippias, Polus, Callicles, Thrasymaclius, and a whole 
host of Sophists minorum gentium", verbatim from the same pages. 
The quotation from the Timaeus in Coleridge’s second paragraph 
is given by Teiuxemann, and the sentences that follow Coleridge’s 
translation of it are, with variations, to be found among his 
Tennemann marginalia. The third and fourth paragraphs also 
have small points in common with Tennemann, and the remainder 
of the essay seem% to be pure Coleridge. The fifth essay again 
echoes the Geschichte der Philosophie, as far as a long footnote in 
volume III, pp. 160-61* which is the Assistant condensed and is 
word for word part of the Prospectus. With this footnote, which is 
really the first announcement of the course of lectures, use of 
Tennemann in the Friend ceases. 

It would be inteiresting to know at what date this fifth essay 
and its footnote' were written. We should lhen\»kgw not only 

• CSoleridgc’s reference* in the lectures are alwa^^ to the edition of 1818, to which 
I refar throughout. 
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something about the occasion of the plan of the lectures, but also 
how auickly the third volume of the Friend was liurncdto complc 
tion with the nSe of the Essay on Method from the Encyclopaedia 

Metropolitana. . , , , ,i 

The Biooraphia Literaria comes mto i 1 h' iccture.s, the poor 

seemin<^'to justify quotation from it.* And tlie manuscript 
Sited bT Seth Watson^after Coleridge's d<*ath-aud entitled 
Theory of Life, was used in part for Lecture Xli, a hut which 
throws some light on the controversy as to how much oi that wotk 
was Coleridge’s. 

The principle followed in editing has been t(» accept the 
Frere manuscript as the primary text, notidng^ in fc;otnutes any 
interesting, but not every, vanalmn found in t -olmdges notes. 
Words supplied from his own notes are printed in small capitals. 
Omissions supplied from marginalia, I ennemann, Wd. Isgerton 
<30^7 or any other manuscript or published ^vurk ot Coleridge are 
given in brackets with the references in footnotes. When from these 
sources or even from such books as wc know C^oliTidgc to have 
read or possessed, nothing can be found to .suggest the missing 
words in the reports, I have supplied them (in scpiare lirackcts and 
with the additional caution of ilalic.s) wh<‘rc reasonable support^ 
could be found; but where I coukl find no lead, instead oi 
inventing I have preferred to leave what la* called “aok^Z/wto 
lacrymahilis’\\ Some verbs still elude me; and neither Coleridge 
nor the reporter could deckle between Spiuo.sa .iml Kpmoza. The 
policy followed is, therefore, to present as CoUaidgian a text as 
possible, even to its incompletene,ss. 

Sometimes the reporter left no space where something 
obviously was missed; comparison with the notes, passages from 
printed works, &c«, prove it. In such cases, i^fi. the insertion of 
words where there is no indication of a gap, pointed brackets arc 
used. But I have not always felt it necessary to treat the shorthand 
writer’s reports with all tiie respect due to an autograph manu« 
script or even the copy of an amanuensis. Some readers will 
perhaps think that every correction of tlic reporter’s errors should 

.t Sw JEg case, see Lect. HI, p. »37- Th/reporter wrote “ycM »li iiMow w* 
the Sophists,” &c. B. H. Ctolcrictge suggested “you will aUow'*. The m tot 
Coleridge was really talking about Athens bring "ton ^ ahve wit| to Soptott , «c. 
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have been indicated and the nature of the errors made clear, I can 
only say fliat his are the gross ones of a person uniriformed as to 
philosophical terms and names, that they are frecjuent, in spite of a 
generally faithful reporting, and that though I have not changed 
his report where mere oddity appeared — that may well have 
been Coleridge — I have not scrupled to make minute sifent , 
corrections where there was no shadow of doubt, or larger ones 
where the notes or other materials supported common sense. 
Indication in footnotes of all these would have irritated the reader 
and would have served no useful purpose. 

Any explanations other than textual are kept firmly in the 
background as notes, 

2. THE PUBLICITY, THE AUDIENCE, AND 
THE LECTURER. 

The course of philosophical lectures was begun like many 
other Coleridgian undertakings, in a welter of unfavourable 
circumstances, some arising from miscalculation and others simply 
misfortunate. By some date before November ig, i8i8, the pros- 
pectuses were printed.* They announced that the course would 
begin on December 7. But on November 17 Queen Charlotte 
died, and for some reason the authorities waited several days 
befoie announcing the date of her burial. By November 23 the 
Literal Gazette still was not able to tell its readers when the funeral 
would be. It took place eventually on December 2, but the un- 
certainty was perhaps a factor in delaying the beginning of 
Coleridge’s course, especially if prospectuses and tickets had not 
gone very quickly. So the lectures were postponed for a week, and 
the Literaiy Gazette announced on Saturday, December 1 2, that the 
course would begin December 14, very short notice for the 
important first lecture of a series in which continuity was of the ■■ 
essence. However, with two breaks, one on December 21, a bank 
holiday — surely another misfortune for the second lecture— -and 
one the first week in February (on doctor’s orders),! the full 
complement of fourteen lectures was given, the last on March 29. 

* IL On that ^ate Coleridge seat one to J* Rose who was 
connected with and later to become editor of the Eiwyebpaedh M$i^pdiUm to ^bich 
Coleridge had contributed a general plan and bis Essa^ on Mdkd» 

t UX., IL t43-5; SLCfit, 11* 319 . 
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'* The prospectyses announced, with surely the poorest of ad- 
vertising art, not an additional but an “Alfernate Cloursc oI‘ 
L&tures” on Thhrsdays, at the same time and place, on Shake- 
speare’s plays: The Tempest, Richard II, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear. This course also was given in full, with breaks 
during the same weeks, and its six lectures were followed by six 
more, advertised in the papers after the sixtii lecture. 

Neither course was a financial success. ^Irs. Clolcridgc writes 
in her habitual tone of self-respecting complaint to Poole, ‘i 
have had a few letters from G. lately who h in his InUtv way. I am 
afraid his lectures were not veiy' profitable to him, us he has not 
made me any remittance in consequence.”* His corn‘.sp( mdencc 
with Mudford reveals how poor was the attendane<-, especially 
on the Mondays for the philosoplucu} course. Aludf nd’s notices 
in the Courier had failed on Saturday, January a, and Goleridgc 
wrote him on the following Tuesday. “You saw and I doubt not 
regretted for my sake how scanty an audience 1 had yester-evening, 
in part owing to my not having advertised the Lecture .separately, 
You can scarcely imagine what an effect two or three lines of 
compliment in any respectable Paper produces t>n the number of 
my attendants.”! Or he writes him r^ain, “ When I tell you that 
yester-evening’s receipts were somewhat better than many of the 
preceding: and that these did not equal one half tiic costs of the 
room, and of the stage and hackney coacli (the advprtis<?liiicnt.s 
in The Times and Morning Chronicle, and the printer’s prospectus 
bill not included), you will find no difficulty in understanding the 
warmth with which I express my sense t)f your kindness . , 

This letter suggest that notices in the Courier were a gift from 
Mudford, and that Coleridge paid for those in The Times and the 
Morning Chronicle. These, with others in the New Times, a few early 
ones in the Literal Gazette and the Champion, woild appear to have 
• provided fairly generous publicity. Yet when one comes to 
examine these papers and the announcements closely, one is 
inclined to think the advertising could hardly have been worse 
handled. 

• Potter, Stephen. Mim>u> Among Tritms, 73. She appe*» to imply that if 
Coleridge had gtmti anything from the cotme, »he wo«id pwe benefitted— 'an 
inteTjfStjng light#® Colta-i^e’s financial relation* wlh hta-. 

t U.L., II. 243-4. 

t Canterbury Magame, Sept. 1834, tay-S. ■ 
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The Times carried no advertisements for Lectures II, III and 
V, the Mommg Chronicle none for I, III, IX and XJI, the J{ew 
Times none for 1 , III, V, VI, VIII, IX, and ’even the Cou^r 
missed its Saturday notices for III, IV, VII and XL In other 
words, subscribers to one London daily only would have been left 
uncertain on some Mondays, as to whether there was to be a 
lecture or not; and if a person had taken in all the papers, he would 
not have known definitely about Lecture III. The only notice 
of this one appeared in the Courier on the Saturday preceding; 
accustomed to a notice on the day of the lecture, Coleridge’s 
audience could be forgiven for not going out on the cold wet 
evening’*' of Monday, January 4. 

The Morning Post announced Lecture IV on the day for it, 
and then the subjects for the next three weeks of the Shakespeare 
course. With no further mention of the philosophical course 
continuing, this was almost worse than no mention at all. 

The first lecture, December 14, was announced December 12, 
very short notice, as I have pointed out, after the postponement 
from December 7; and there was no notice of the postponement 
of the second lecture which should have come on December 21. 
That was a bank holiday and perhaps no notification was neces- 
sary. The announcements of it for December 28 were, at any rate, 
blithely lacking in apology. After this bad start, the failure in the 
announcements of Lecture III was particularly unlucky and must 
have led to discouragement of audience and lecturer alike. There 
followed a spate of advertising for Lecture IV. 

Mudford continued his Saturday announcements in the 
Courier, possibly by agreement with Coleridge, as the Chronicle and 
The Times were supposedly taking care of the Monday notices. 
The failure of The Times on Monday, January 18, to announce 
Lecture V was ths more unfortunate as on the 16th, in the same 
column where Coleridge’s notices usually appeared, it had ' 
announced Hazlitt’s course on the English Comic Writers to begin 
on Tuesday the 19th, also at the Crown and Anchor, Strand. Of 
apparent tension between Hazlitt and Coleridge at this time more 
will be said presently. 

Thelwall, with thinly-concealed venom, had reported the 
first two lectures in the ^Champion. He announceoHfciat no more 
would be reviewed, and the explanation is not far to seek. On 

* See p. 25. • 
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January 2, in tbe usual announcement column, The Times 
advertised .TiielwaH’s own rather eonijireh(>nsive course for 
Mondays and Fridays. The ad\<'rti.seinent must be tuaued in full, 
for itself and by way of comparison with Cnh-ridge’s in tone. 

“Lectures on Elocution ami (dratuiy [page lorn] 

* Poetry and the Dram.i and the Philosophy of English 
History at the Institution Rsr tht* Remedy <if Organic 
Defects and Impediments, and Preparation of Ytnith for 
the Pulpit, Bar and Senate, 57 Liucoln’s Inn Fields. On 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. j_at 8 .fclock, Mr. THEL- 
WALL will deliver a Scit-ntilic, Gritkai ajui Political 
ORATION introductory to the Threeiold Gourse, to he 
commenced on the Friday l‘oll<nvimv 'I'he whole will be 
of necessity rest rictetl to the number (tfl'weive Lectures, 
exclusive of the intntdtK tur> oration. Subscription 2 gm 
a ticket, G tickets i guinett; single atlmissinti .ps.” 

How could a mere pftet .and philosopher compete with the 
high-pressure salesmanship of that? 'Fwelve lectures, with an 
ORATION thrown in to make a baker’s do/.eii, and on more 
subjects for less money! 

The town was full of lectures; Mr. .Smart's “.Shake.spcarian 
Readings”, the “Philosrtphical la'Cture.s" of Mr. Tatum which 
“comprehended experimental lectures <01 pneumatic Ghemistry”, 
another course by Mr. 0 . F. Walker <tn “Experimental Philo- 
sophy . . . illustrated by an extensive :uid appropriate apparatus 
. . . including a new ;md .splendid Eklotiranktn”, These last were, 
of course, lectures “ftr tlie general” and worth mentioning only 
for wliat they indicate f>f jsopuiar trends. Thelwail also catered 
for a different audience from Coleridge’s. But both Thelwail and 
Haziitt owed Coleridge something better than the rivalry of 
lectures on the same night in the one case, andl at the same place 
in the .same weeks in anotlier, especially as they both knew hk 
financial straits. However, we arc in no position to judge fheir 
arrangernenus, being ignorant of the many small factors that may 
have been decisive in them. For Coleridge the competition was 
unfortunate. 

There w^jnore dignified and friendly rivalij for an audience 
on Mondaypfdbmary 15, and from mdre eminent quarters, John 
Abcrncthy gave the annual Hunteri«t Oration on that date, at 
4 o’clock. Coleridge attended it, and Abemethy quoted tmm his 
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Lecture VII (see p. 28 f.n.). But whether Coleridge’s audience 
as equal aS he to two lectures in one evening is not known. 

The end of the course was not quite, but almost, as uncertain 
as the beginning. As early as March 10 the Courier has begun to 
mention that March 22 will bring Coleridge to his last lecture. 
On March 20, 24, 27 and 29, emphasizing the fact with almost 
histrionic capital letters, the Courier announces the final lecture of 
the Philosophical Course as Mr. Coleridge’s “LAST ADDRESS 
AS A PUBLIC LECTURER”, and it will be a “ Review and 
Application of his preceding Labours as a Public Lecturer”. The 
same sort of notices appeared in The Times and the Morning 
Chronicle,* and they do contrive (perhaps the more so when tliey 
are read, as now, ail together, instead of with interspaces of days 
between) to make one feel either that lecturing was indeed a 
labour the end of which the lecturer was eagerly anticipating, or 
that there was a slightly melodramatic appeal for a full house for 
the final night. 

A number of factors contributed to the ill-success of the 
course financially, in addition to the poor advertising and the 
unauspicious beginning. 

The weather reports in the Literary Gazette, and an unofficial 
private record preserved in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
show the weather on those Monday nights to have been monoton- 
ously bad. The first four nights and the sixth, ninth, tenth and 
fourteenth were “cold” or “very cold” and either wet or misty. 
Of the six Monday nights remaining some were cloudy and some 
fine. Until the last lecture, the evening temperature hovered 
around freezing point, in London an indication of cold damp 
misery. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged, that neither the 
weather nor the mourning for the Queen were enough to prevent 
audiences from packing Drury Lane all through December and -• 
into January to see Kean and Kemble in the new play Brutus\ by 
John Howard Payne. 

Coleridge found some reasons of his own for the failure. The 
“Christmas parties” perhaps, he writes Mudford; or again, 
“Ah! dear Sir! That week’s break was indeed unfortunate; but, I 

imagine, that ihy ill-heaith suid despondency tlB(* barely enable 

^ • 

See Lect. XIV. p, 39 s;* 

t See the Lify^my for Becember-^anmary, i8i8'«i9. 
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me to give the lectures* themselves respectably, but utterly unfit 
me lur all juvkward exertion and canvassing, that these joined 
\wth my Militariftess, and uuconnection %villi parties of any kind, 
iifev.iry, religious, or i)niitical, are the iiuiiii causes of my 
iaiUirc . , lIo\vi‘ver, a di.dntercsted observer woxdd more likely 
ha,\r uttrihutud the poor audience to the restricted ajipcai of the 
Mifijei t and to the. lecturer's impractical plan of delivering two 
1 1 imx's C( >n( wrently. Forced to rhoo.se between the two, his public 
cho.,c the literary one. His tShakespeare lectures at the beginning 
of iHtH ii.ul been his most successful and had enhanced his 
reputation. His phiIo.sophic.'il works cvere litlU: known, and except 
in a Mnali eij^ le, not laktai serlmsly before iHjf,. The Fiiend, i 8 i 8 , 
u.iH just oif the pre.ts, an<i tiu' Hia^raphia fJkraria had had a very 
suiaii tircuialion; tiie philosophical parts of the latter were 
i',cmra!iv tlHmpjit di.sap])oi!iting and Cloleridge later charged 
hiju.u-U wiili immaturity in them. 'Fhe reputation of the “Oracle 
of Hitthgate" and (»f the author of fhe Aids in Reflection wa.s .still to 
« nnw. 

Itt p.i-ssing, it is perhaps appropriate to notice that the Comic 
Spirit, with devilish irony, stiw fit to announce in the same 
of December 12 that advertised Coleridge’s lectures, 
the advent of Mr. F!o.sky. The reviewer supposed that in the 
porttail of Mr, Flosky in Mghtmare Ah&ey, Peacock “aimed at 
tlolrridge”. Doulitless the. caricature had no effect on the size 
f»r his audiemc.s or un the lecture.^, but its coincithmee witli 
C(»!rri<ige’s one and only dfort to .systematize his philosophical 
sprculations in ptihlie lcclure.s puts an additional drop of acid on 
Pr.u lick’s joke. 

Coirridgc'.s difRcultics in carrying through the course were 
many arid rea!, Wortlsworth said on one occasion to Payne Collier, 
“He gained some money and reputation by h® last effort of this 
kind which was indeed to him no dfort, since his thoughts as well 
as hia words flow .spontanetmsly. He talks as a bird sings, as if he 
could not help it; it is his nature/** Wordsworth’s statement 
supports Coleridge’s sense of a certain “dyspathy” between their 
temperaments; but had Wordsworth ever delivered a course of 
lectures himaelC he could scarcely have been guilty of such non- 
sense. The teldr of Keswick, or of Liumb’s Ihhrsday^eveianp, 
wa# not thclecturer of the Crenwi and Anchor. The travail of spirit 
• m. tt. 54. 


m 
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in which the course was pushed to its close is v|vidly indicated^at 
the beginning of the notes for the last lecture: ^ 

^^Moiiday, 29th March, 1819* Fourteenth of life Phil[osophicsil] 
Course and the Last (O pray Heaven, that it may be the Last) 
of AIL Absit omen de morte secunda: de prima suffidet^ sit modo 
post obitum aTapa^la” . * 

As well as depressions of body and mind, other practical 
difficulties had to be met. Coleridge was living at Highgate at 
some distance from a good librai'y and dependent for his books, 
to a large extent, on friends, especially Green. Green was a very 
busy surgeon and was not always able to fulfil expectations. 
Whether the following note refers to him or not, it describes 
Coleridge’s predicament. It appears in NB. 25 after the notes for 
Lecture X: 

“The above was a poor, I hope I shall be able to say, my 
worst — I flatter myself even, my only indifferent Lecture. The 
cause of this was that I was disappointed, and yet still waiting for, 
the Books necessary for the Plan I had formed — & received only 
one of the number on the noon of the Lecture-day! Had I fore- 
known this, I should have formed a different outline which I 
could have well realized out of my own recollections. But regret 
is useless' — let me rather attempt compensation in the Lectures 
now to be given.” A letter to Green dated January 16* suggests 
a similar embarrassment. 

He launched the course with enthusiasm, but obviously 
with premonitions. “If I could but have a tolerably numerous 
audience to my first, or first and second Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, I should entertain a strong hope of success, because 
I know that these lectures will be found by far the most interesting 
and entertaining'^ of any that I have yet delivered . . J And we 
find Hartley, dow*t from Cambridge, reporting to Thomas Poole, 
February 26, “I spent the Xmas vacation with my father at 

*** IL 699* Tbe letter also reveals that during these days Coleridge was 
sitting to Thomas PhilEp, for the portrait reproduced as the frontispiece to 
this volume. 

f But ia respect to the mtertmnmgmss of moral writinp, If in entertamment be 
included whatever delights the imagination or affects die genemuas passions, so far 
from rejeedng such a^eans of persuading the human soul, myi||ay system compels 
me to defend not only the propriety, but the absolute necessity, ^adopting it, ^ we 
really intend to render our Mow-creatures better or wiser/* llie Frnnd^ L 8. 

t mrnp, L & 
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f lichgate. He wq^, on* the whole, pretty well, and gave his 
Lectures witli. s]>irit. Those mi Shakespeare wen^ widF atti'ndcd, 
titi; Philostiphica? Course but ,o, so- - he did not, however, make 
it too nietaphysieal.”'*’ 

As one looks ov<'r tlie list of t!ie known and possible audience, 
one (.au't help wondering iftioleiidge wouki not have done better 
to stitk to his mttaplivsieal guu,. Altendiiig at least some of the 
ieituros were Mr. i afterwards Sir' William Haniiiionjf who 
acknowledged deep iiidehtidmss to Coleridge; Henry F. Cary4 
the translate.]' of Dante; Joseph Hemy (»recn,§ the .surgeon 
referrt'd to abovig and demonstrator at Cue's Hospital, to whom 
he had begun to dictate his Logie; the ardent x\!l.sop;jj Ihtokham 
I’n re, the trausl.itor oi Aristophanes, wtio hiri'd tin: nqsortcr; 
John Sloddarf, whom he knew in Maha;*51 Mr. and Mrs. Gillman 
nn(io]ihti'dly; llaitlc’ Cohnidge; C. R. Leslie,** the painter, 
jnipil of Allston; William Collins, R.A.; and H. J. Rose who a-sked, 
at any late, for prospectuses;! f John Britlou4|: w'ho seems to 
have entpiired abtnit his methods of preparation; Charles Lamb, 
prrhtips, who dimd at Highgatc the Sunday before the third 
iectun';§§ John Aberueth)', the eminent surgeon and physiologist, 
a frieiul of Gillman and Green, whom Coleridge may have 
consulted earlier about his case. 

In the Hunterian Oration already referred to, Abernethy said, 
“With regard to the subject of nationality, however, I wish to 
submit a sentence wdiidi I remember to have heard in Mr. 
Coleridge’s lectures, to Mr. Lawrence’s consideration. There 
can be no sincere cosmopolitan who is not also a patriot.’’||!| It 
is interesting to note the references to Aheniethy in Lecture XII 
(March 15 ) and to the vitalist-mechanist controversy then raging 
between Abernethy and Lawrence. One wonders if Coleridge 

*JUiyrs(ifH.C.,2t. * 

t C/-£** !!♦ »44* Scf Lcct* IX mote, 

I IL %9« His accowni book shows that hr look vmtf frkmis, 

§ IdtkrSf IL 609* 

I Allsop^ I, Stall IL 

% See IjKtwo L 0s a. 

il%5. 

ft IL 

P Iff 1 $, Lamb a atw! dM net go, thowgli 

be them mt }mm. mm a i>r iMite iSiS wifi** 

II lictwe VII. p. as6 Cbir and wile % « 
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knew that Abernethy intended to be present at tjie twelfth lecture, 
or whether the sight of him in the audience gave hi§ words the 
turn they took, which of course raises the whole 'question of hew 
far a lecture might be affected by the persons recognized in the 
audience. 

The bungling of the advertising, especially for the first three 
lectures, and the filtering in of newcomers, may help to account 
for some of the repetitions, and for the announcement that the last 
seven lectures were to be considered a new course, on the history 
of modern philosophy.* Doubtless it was hoped that a new 
audience might be found, unintimidated by having missed the 
first seven lectures, and that a fresh start might be made with them, 
especially after the discouraging “week’s break” that had post- 
poned the seventh one. 

Mudford thought the lectures too long for the general public 
and begged Coleridge to shorten them, to which suggestion he 
received the following reply: 

“I thank you for your kind and at all points most 
judicious letter. In my last night’s lecture I had pre- 
determined to avail myself of it — ^yct, still exceeded. 

I will try hard that my next Monday’s shall be within 
the limits, which I fully agree with you, is the utmost 
that a lecturer ought to inflict on a subject demanding 
any catenation of thought.” 

Next Monday’s may have been Lecture IV, which is some- 
what shorter, but there is no point at which the lectures become 
consistently briefer. They must have taken about an hour and a 
half or more to deliver. 

Crabb Robinson has too exclusively been consulted as 
representative of Coleridge’s listeners. His comments on other 
lecture series are mixed, and he did not attend the philosophical 
course. His prejudices and Coleridge’s were too disparate, and 
even opposite, to allow congeniality between them. Payne Collier 
said of Coleridge’s lecturing, 

“He was not generally a rapid speaker, although 
continuous and flowing; and when in the full tide of his 
subject, when his face was lighted up almost with the 
appearance ^f inspiration, it was not easy to fSfi^w him; ^ 
not so much on account of his volubility, as because I 
* S«c LectuiwVIO, p. 347. 
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fuund it extr^'incly tliflicult to keep my hamls to their 
incchayical employment, :iud iny eyeS) From becoming 
* f3X{’<I upon®his giouing connleuance.”* 

As leiier fjiioUxI abiAc tell',, Ilookham Frere’.s reporter 

Found a .'iniilar dilfn iilly. 

* "A very experienced sliort-luind writer was em- 
ployed to take down Air. Colei idge's Lecture.s on Shake- 
speare, but the mami'-eript was almost imiuteliigible.f 
’i’et the k'etiirer was, as he always is, slow’ and inetisurcd. 

I'lie writi-r- - w'<‘ liavc' some notion it was no wor.se. an 
.u'tist than Mr. Curney hiniseH' gavi* lliis .tccount of the 
diilieully: that, with n yard (new ry other speaker whom 
he had ev< r heard, houever r.ipid or iutolverl, he emdd 
almost aiway.s, by long e.\perienee in bis art, gness the 
lorin of the l.uter jt.irt, or apodo'is, of the seutenee, by the 
fortn of the beuiunim!;; hut that the condusion of every 
one of Coleridge’s sentences was -.isutpuie to him. He was 
obliged to listen to the last \vnrd.”J 

'J'ite rc'porter of MS. I'lgerion 3057 was on the whole enthu- 
sittstic, it' not always quite comprehending. “This highly- 
inferesting leeltire,” he jorshe?] wriU‘.s, of Lecture IX; or, “thus 
did Mr. Coleridge in an interesting manner treat the history of 
the various can.ses, which have drawn men from their own minds 
10 the contemplation of c'stternal objects’’, (l.cctwe XII); and in 
the same lecture, “Mr. C. comtnented heanlifuUy upon the free 
agency of man". On the other hatid, of Lecture X, the one which 
Coleridge amfe,sscd to hitJisdfwtts the worst he hud ever delivered, 
this reporter says, “I’his iecuirc %va.s devoted by Mr. Coleridge 
chiefly to the restoration of letters and to the reformation in the 
church, but from the manner in which it was treated it contained 
much less interest than the subject appeared* to embrace. The 
• cursory history of these times with an occasional levelling on the 
principal personages was all Mr. G, attempted.”§ 

* Mt$i mi tJjMrto, July aa, >854. 

■}■ PowiWy Ctamey rtspan both counea, though there i* no reference to *uch 
report* of the Sbik«*p«a*e ooune. It leem* likely that the mmuacript referred w » 
tw of the Coutee, tiiough ibe rtatemtnt if applied to the 

I CahSirliiw Sept. • • 

ee*, aadwJUactWfe I in the teat, the report by Mudford fa 
under Lecture XIV, the report 

Ste w$i, SgtMM * 
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In an interesting answer to an encftiiry as to his methdld, 
Coleridge ‘has described his lecture preparations. Allowing 
something for human vanity, the description is btjrne out by what 
we see when we put the notes and the lectures side by side. 
(What other lecturer has ever been caught at such a disad- 
vantage ?) ■ 

“During a course of lectures I faithfully employ 
all the intervening days in collecting and digesting the 
materials, whether I have or have not lectured on the 
same subject before, making no difference. The day of the 
lecture, till the hour of commencement, what of the mass 
before me is best fitted to answer the purposes of a lecture, 
that is, to keep the audience awake and interested during 
the delivery, and to leave a sting behind, that is, a dis- 
position to study the subject anew, under the light of a 
new principle. Several times, however, partly from 
apprehension respecting my health and animal spirits, 
partly from my wish to possess copies that might after- 
wards be marketable among the publishers, I have pre- 
viously written the lecture; but before I had proceeded 
twenty minutes, I have been obliged to push the MS away, 
and give the subject a new turn. Nay, this was so notorious, 
that many of my auditors used to threaten me, when they 
saw any number of written papera on my desk, to steal 
them away; declaring they never felt so secure of a good 
lecture as when they perceived that I had not a single 
scrap of writing before me. I take far, far more pains than 
would go to the set composition of a lecture, both by 
varied reading and by meditation; but for the words, 
illustrations, &c., I know almost as little as any of 
the audience ^that is, those of anything like the same 
education with myself) what they will be five minutes 
before the lecture begins. Such is my way, for such is my 
nature; and in attempting any other, I should only 
torment myself in order to disappoint my auditors—- 
torment myself during the delivery, I mean; for in all 
other respects it would be a much shorter ancj,£asier task 
to deliver tiiem from*writing.’** 


• B.E., IL 166-7. 
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' Lecture II, the first for which we have both notes and report, 
provides corroboration. On December 26, iSiS,- Coleridge 
■werote a note in NB. 25 which shows him reading and disagreeing 
with Creuzer on the Mysteries.* The lecture notes proper begin 
on the next page, presumably December 26 or 27, or, as he suggests 
to' Britton, December 28. The marginalia on I’eniiemann, too, 
were preliminary work before the actual organization of the lec- 
ture. Illustrations were sometimes extempore, but oft<m they were 
the illustrations and references that habittuill}' recurred to him 
in association with certain subjects, c.g. the cave of Trophoniu.s. 

Coleridge’s rationalizations about the .sajK-riority i>f unwritten 
(not unprepared) lectures arc well known. Payne C(»llier repcjrtcd 
in J^otes and Queries:'\ 

“Coleridge said that fi^r his first lecture at the Royal 
Institution he prepared himself fully, and when it was 
finished he received many high-flown but liigid coinjAi- 
ments, evidently, like his lecture, studied. For his second 
lecture he prepared himself less elaborately, and was 
much applauded. For the third lecture, and indeed for 
the remainder of the series, he made no preparation, 
and was liked better than ever, and vociferously cheered. 

The reason was obvious, for what came warm from the 
heart of the speaker, went warm to the heart of the 
hearer; and although the illustrations might not be so 
good, yet being extemporaneous, and oftim from objects 
immediately before his eyes, they made more irapr<‘.ssion, 
and seemed to have more aptitude.” 

But one cannot help feeling that if there were those who dis- 
couraged the preparation of lecture note.s, they were mistaken. 
The best lectures are on the whole those for whidi notes and 
references were ready. They arc best not only iji that the materials 
are more systematically treated, but best in style. 

And yet Coleridge’s lecturing style is not so vivid, personal 
or commanding as the style of his written notes. Faced with an 
audience he tends to become stiff, general, and dry. For instance, 
“barbarous jaw-breaking jargon of the formulae” becomes, in 
Lecture VI, “the usual incantations”; the anecdote [of Hartley 
or Derwent? 3 #Who made God? Mam|.!” refersed to in the notes, 

* Lecture IL note 1 1* 

t Joly 1, 1854, 
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did not enliven the lecture; and the phfase, “the hours of fear, 
conscience-, &c.” full of dramatic meaning to*any reader of the 
outpourings of scif-accusation in the notebooks* ancTmargina^a, 
is toned down in the lecture to “troubled his mind and made him 
anxious”. Not only docs he lose some of the terseness and sharp- 
ness of the notes; he becomes at times meandering and gen»ral 
on points %vhich his notes could well have substantiated.* 

It would be unfair to judge his lecturing style entirely from 
the Frerc manuscript, with its occasional gaps, and lack of 
punctuation; but the reporter ol' MS. Egerton 3057 says what we 
can sympathize with wlicu we look at the end of Lecture VI. 

“Mr. C. expatiated at length on this happy period 
[the inlroducdon of Ghristi.aiilyj. 1 note it only as a 
remembrance for I cannot follow him in his clear and 
beautiful exposition of this glorious event.” 

“My prose writings,” Coleridge says, speaking of his style, 
“have been charged with a disproportionate demand on the atten- 
tion; with an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at 
truths; with beating the ground for that wlrich might have been 
run down by the eye; with the length and laborious construction 
of my jieriods; in short with obscurity and the love of paradox. 
But my severest critics have not pretended to have found in my 
compositions triviality.” 

The humourless self-defensiveness of the last sentence, a trait 
that mars some of Colcridgc’.s best work, raises the point of this 
and other personal di.sclosures in the lectures. In Lecture X, for 
instance, we suddenly hear him vindicating himself, as if to 
Wedgwood or Wordsworth or Southey, when he refers to John 
of Ravenna as having left no written works. “He lectured — ^But O 
what works did he not leave in the minds of his auditors!” 

Lecture IV ^carries a rather unusual number of personal 
overtones. “Plato was a poet of such excellence as would have 
stood all other competition but that of his own genius as a philo- 
sopher.”f The notebook adds in brackets, “ Sir H. Davy”. But 
Davy for some reason was not mentioned in the lecture, and in 

* To take hut one exampic, see Lecture IX. p. f.n* M the footnote shows* 
Coleridge could have made a much stronger point about the ai^of the Schoolmen-- 
which* it must be said* he had jtst stated very clearly-— had hc^!bt^d Alcuin’s dedi- 
cation of Ms works to Charlemagne referred to in the notebook. * 

t F. 158 and 
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* axsf case the author of tiie Dejection ode cannot hide behind the 
author of the Ode fo St. Michael's Mount, however great Davy may 
h^ve been in other respects. Even more conspicuously autobio- 
graphical and apologetic is the passage on happiness and misery, 
illustrated by the reference to the drunkard.* “Every drunkard 
that lifts with trembling hands his glass to his lips and even sheds 
' tears over it, knowing the anguish it will occasion, is proof against 
it. [The thesis that ignorance is the source of all vice] . . . Not a 
single ray of pleasure beforehand, but the daily round of habit 
from behind, that presses on the liuman mind.” The glass certainly 
contained laudanum, and the hearts of some of the audience must 
have been wrung. 

In the same lecture, the rcfcrenccf to ihe “infamy of 
detraction” and his desire to avoid it, even though the subject, 
Socrates, was well out of harm’s way, has a distinctly personal 
ring about it. This gathers force a few pages farther on| with what 
I take to be a reference to Hazlitt, “a man of great notoriety in 
the present day as a critic”. In the famous Edinburgh review of 
Christabel, thought to have been by Hazlitt, Coleridge had 
certainly suffered “the infamy of detraction”. And on the 
date of this fourth lecture, January ii, Hazlitt in the role of 
critic had been brought forcefully to Coleridge’s attention. His 
course of lectures on the English Comic Writers (a repeat 
performance) had been announced that very day in the Aforning 
Chronicle. 

Nothing is more futile than to tty to create literary rivalries 
either in the present or in interpretations of the past, and one 
hesitates to suggest that either Coleridge or Hazlitt h'lt themselves 
in competition. I certainly do not wish to magnify a mok-hiil. 
But if they themselves admitted no rivalry, other people were less 
restrained. In the Champion of January lo — tlje day before the 
, lecture just referred to — ^Thelwall had the effrontery to suggest 
that Coleridge in his delineation of Hamlet “accords with, ^ he 
has not availed himself of, the opinions of Hazlitt and of another 
Lecturer [Thelwall himself] whose disquisitions on the character 
of Hamlet during the last season, excited very popular 
attention” (the italics are mine). But Thelwall may have had in 
mind a^iother JWast from the opposite ^direction^ one that had 
appeared in*the Courier after Coleridge’s January a8 lecture on 

* P. 150. t P- 148* t !*• * 58 “ 
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Lear.* After stressing Coleridge’s originality ^nd combination of 
poetry and philosophy, the article goes on to say, • 

“In the present day he leaves competition far behind 
him. He has none of the glib nonsense of Mr. Hazlitt; no 
tinkling sentences of pretty phraseology, where big words* 
ramble along without meaning, till the reader stares and 
wonders what it can be that is so utterly unintelligible. 

Mr. Hazlitt evidently never read a play of Shakespeare 
through, and the style in which he criticizes liim, always 
reminds us of Bradbury, the clown, dancing upon stilts, 
where a great clatter, ungainly labour, and violent dis- 
tortion, are substituted for agility, ease, and elegance . . .” 

Both reviews strike us now as ridiculously partisan and we 
cannot belong in either camp. But Hazlitt’s lectures and 
Coleridge’s overlap with curious frequency: while Coleridge was 
giving his Shakespeare lectures of 1811-12, Hazlitt began his on 
the History of English Philosophy; when Coleridge’s prospectuses 
were out for his early 1818 series, Hazlitt began his on the English 
poets,! ending on March 16 with a eulogy of Coleridge all in 
the past tense. “And shall I, who heard him then, listen to him 
now? Not I! That spell is broke; that time is gone forever; that 
voice is heard no more.” Yet Coleridge was not dead. He had just 
finished, three days before, his most successful course of lectures. 
It is perhaps not surprising if Coleridge did feel a sting of some 
kind when, later in the same year, after a successful round of 
lectures on The English Comic Writers, November 1818-January 
1819, at the Surrey Institution, Hazlitt should have chosen to 
repeat them immediately at the Crown and Anchor, 

There was another newspaper item which may or may not 
have been connected with Hazlitt; certainly if Coleridge suspected 
Hazlitt, bitterness far more than appears in the lectures must* 
have brewed below the surface. An article, unsigned, headed 
“Mr. Coleridge” appeared in the Morning Chronicle of December 
29, the day after Coleridge’s second philosophical lecture. 
Because of its length, and because it strays too far off the subject 
of the Philosophical Course. I print it as an Appendix (see pp. 467-8) . 

* Not Feb. 4, a. V.L., ... 

f Haaslitfs plans may have been formed first. The point of priority is hardly worlbi 
fdlovOTg up. mean to suggest is the effect of these facts on Coleridge’s Iccturitig, 
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Attention has not, J thinic, been drawn to it, ami k has a place 
in the tiresoijie case of Srhle^cl ft. Clok-rid',*' a- iiilcrpretcrs of 
Shakespeare. Now Hazliit had severed Lis fonual tuuneviun with 
tlic Chronicle in 1814, and may have had noiluii'; to do with this 
article. He had written a paper for tlie CJiiihui i^h Ricic.o on 
“Scfilegel on the Drama” ticarly tiiree ye.ns before, atid in his 
essay “Whether Genius is Conscious of its I’ower',” he ( Liims 
to have “done more than anyone cveejJt Sehle!.,el to vlndii ale the 
Characters of Shakespeat' s Plays irom the stigma ofl'peueh eritieism”. 
This certainly shuts out Coleridge. But whether thi' Chwniclc 
article was Hazlitt’s or not, Coleridge may easily ha\-e attributed 
it to him. In any case it helps to at e(»iuit for his renewed defenses 
at this time against charges of fidknviug after Hthlegel.'*' It may 
also account for some of the signs in the h elures of irutufion with 
Hazlitt. 

And so Coleridge, excited and uneertain, Iioar.se sometimes, 
discouraged by the thin audiences, his eye hri'dilcuing as Ik* saw 
an Abcrnethy in the room, leaning on liie loyalty of his old 
faithfuls and new disciples, stood up and opened t!u* thick brown 
notebook. Lamb described him in the summer of jHiB. “The 
world has given you many a shrew'd nip ami gird since that tune, 
[Christ’s Hospital days] but cither my eyes arc grown dimmer, 
or my old friend is the same who stood before me three and twenty 
years ago, his hair a little confe.ssing the huud of time, but still 
shrouding the same capacious brain— -his iieart not altered, 
scarcely where it ‘alteration findsL”t 

“The clerical looking dress . . . the youthful-coloured cheek, 
the indefinable mouth and lips, the quick yet steady and pene- 
trating greenish grey eye, the slow and continuous enunciation 
and the everlasting music of his tones — all went to make up the 
image and constitute the living presence of the nian”, his nephew, 
“ H. N. Coleridge wrote in the Qytmterly Revim.X 

It is impossible now to appreciate what effect “the living 
presence of the man” must have had on the lectures and their 
reception. Anyone who knows the heightened impressions of a 
manuscript read aloud of an evening by the author, and the same 
manuscript read to oneself in the cold light of morning, may well 

%Set!SL C»t., I. 18--19; n. 306, 385. 

t Dedication of Lamb’s Works, a vols., 1818, to S.T.C. 

$ Quoted in Coleridge the TaUcer^ Armour and Howes, 143. 
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be aware of the difference. Reading the lectures now, one has* to 
endure dullness, repetition, digressions, generalizations without 
substantiation, over-emphasis, gaps, and infariatmg circupa- 
locutions. The lectures admittedly are often disappointing in the 
extreme; to take a serious instance, Schelling is really brushed 
aside. In a sense, Coleridge fell between two stools. He wanted to 
make philosophy accessible and palatable to a wider audience 
than he got. Yet for some of his audience, a Hamilton, for instance, 
and an Abernethy — and for posterity — ^he would have done better 
to have plunged deeper. For a popular audience he should have 
been simpler and more systematic. As it is he can be accused of 
being both superficial and difficult. And yet, with these induce- 
ments, the reader is invited to plunge on. 

Coleridge is often his own most damning critic. Apropos 
another occasion, he wrote, “Instead of a covey of poetic partridges 
with whirring wings of music ... up came a metaphysical 
bustard, urging its slow, heavy, laborious, earth-skimming flight 
over dreary and level wastes”. The reader will feel at times that 
he is following a metaphysical bustard and crossing some deserts; 
it can be promised him, however, that he will also come upon 
the sacred river and, now and then, the measureless caverns. 
In addition, as 1 try to show in the subsequent critical section 
of this introduction, the journey will take him close to “the 
animating principle”, as Coleridge himself might have called it, 
of one of the great minds, not only of England and not only of 
his own time, but of a mind that makes one think of the greatest, 
of Goethe and of Leonardo. 

3 . THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

One CoNCENTRAyNG Principle. 

Coleridge invited to his philosophical lectures “persons • 
whose acquaintance with the history of philosophy would com- 
mence with their attendance on the Course.” For their benefit 
he wished to consider philosophy, not as a collection of names, 
dates, and doctrines, which would be neither intelligible nor 
rememberable, but “historically ... as an essential part of the 
history of man”* He wished not so much to state^e facts of the 
sequence as to describe the process in terms of caust and effect 
Part of the aim of the Lyrical Ballads had been, “to trace the 
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pri5nary laws of our nature”; tlie aim of the Philosophical 
Lectures was, in the language of the Pio^pectm, to discuss the 
“ctfigin and prinfary laws of the World, man inciud<'d (\\ hich is 
Natural Philosophy)” and “Human Nature exclusively (which 
is Moral Philosophy)”, and “the .sufficiency of the hum.in rca.son 
to the solution of both or cither”, which, he might have added, 
is epistemology. It is interesting to notice that in all the preliminary 
materials. Prospectus, Assistant, and newspaper announcements, 
the word “metaphysics” is sedulously avoided. It is a .safe guess, 
from Hartley’s letter quoted above, and from defensive passages 
on his “metaphysics” in the Friend and chewhere, that his intimate 
circle considered that his chief danger lay in being “too meta- 
physical”. So we find Coleridge trying to be siiuph', dealing in 
wide general expositions, avoiding the minutiie of controversy, 
omitting even much of the detailed and the specific that he had 
prepared in his notes. The lectures therefore lack some of that 
incisive criticism that elsewhere in his work startles us into the 
recognition that we are in the presence of a very acute mind as 
well as a very copious one. As I have illustrated in Section 2 , 
the at times irritating generalities were not lazy, nor due to 
vagueness or thinness of material; they arose from a mistaken 
pedagogy, or perhaps just from lack of understanding of or ability 
to meet the ordinary mind in a public lecture room. 

An equal and opposite distress, perhaps greater to the 
reader of the lectures than to auditors caught up in the flow and 
under the spell of the speaker, is that in order to grasp Coleridge’s 
views it is necessary to understand them first. This is a difficulty 
not peculiar to Coleridge’s work. He says himself in Lecture III 
that sometimes “it is necessary for a man to have discovered by 
other means the truth of a particular position in order to learn 
with pertainty whether a prior writer [Pythagpras in this case] 

• has or has not taught it”. If Coleridge’s audience had some 
advantages in catching the references to subjects of the day and 
allusions to local controversy, they also suffered from not having 
Ms scattered works before them, from not being able to study his 
many statements, partial and confusing as they often are, of Ms 
general position, as well as his particular tenets in logic, epistem- 
ology, etMcs, saetaphysics, politics and theology. Thelwall may 
be excused, ^n an otherwise unforgivable review of I,ecture II 
m the Champion, for complaining that he could find no “one con- 

r 
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centrating principle’", and that Coleridge^s^ philosophy waJs a 
collection of inspired fragments. But fragmentary,* ^‘'atomic"" as 
Thelwall calls it, is just what Coleridge’s thought is not. Were 
it so he would long ago have been better understood, and probably 
systematically arranged and edited with a proper index and cross 
references. The very comprehensiveness of his thought haf an 
organic character that makes it a never-ending process of ® invo- 
lution and evolution”.*^ Because of his unceasing effort to grasp 
knowledge whole and the ever-widening circles of awareness that 
make him accept the fact that this is impossible, because of the 
relentless diive of his need to integrate the multitude of the parts 
of experience into a unity, not merely as an abstract pattern for a 
philosophical system but as a basis for understanding man’s life, 
because, indeed, of the interdependence of all the parts in the 
picture of the whole, we are defeated when we try, from less 
commanding heights, to make clear to ourselves his meaning. 

In an interesting study of Coleridge entitled “Metaphysician 
or Mystic”, J. H. Muirhead, after asserting Coleridge’s consistent 
“allegiance to the ^critical way’ of the Kantian theory of know- 
ledge in spite of his rejection of its dualism in favour of a dynamic 
theory”, goes on: 

“To this [the dynamic] theory of reality, both 
natural and spiritual in terms of creative activity 
Coleridge added the conception of the principle of that 
activity as the nism towards individuality. ... It is on 
the grounds of the hold he had of this essentially rational 
and synthetic principle . . . that I should still claim for 
his philosophy, whatever its defects in detail, that it is in 
a true sense metaphysical rather than mystical. Coleridge 
was prepared (as who is not?) to admit that in the end 
omnia in rnyMeria exeunt. But he was also prepared to 
maintain that it is only by following our reason that we 
are able to discover when we come to that end, and to 
protect ourselves against the mistake, not to say the 
arrogance, of drawing the line where it happens to suit 

our prejudices.”t 

The philosophical lectures support Professor Muirhead; and in 
fact, &e unity of their th«me can be appreciated '^1^ on the basis 

* Note <m Tenttcmarm, VI, 64. 

f CcAmdge: Spdm Simd Hmd^^ cd. E. BItmden E. L. Odggs, 196-7. 
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of liis contention. I^ot onfy does Coleridge assert very definitely the 
necessity for,, a distinction between natural and non-natural or 
supernatural knowledge, but he is clearly eager to push the former 
as far as human capacity can carry it. He may have set those limits 
somewhat nearer than, in this Marxian, Freudian, Einsteinian 
eraf many of us should now do; if, in his personal anxieties and 
need, especially in later years, he was wont to claim too much for 
the thither and not enough for the hither side (jf the boundary, 
nevertheless in the lectures, and in much of what he wrote at any 
rate till the mid-twenties, his concern for what lies on the hither 
side of human nature and knowledge was }>ositive and real. 

I do not wish to try to do for Coleridge what Ritter did for 
Plato, i.e. de-Platonize him. Nor do I mean to C(jinmit the ironical 
error of making Coleridge out to be one of the naturalistic 
philosophers he spent his life combating. Tlie perturbed spirit 
would surely come from the grave ciying out for revenge against 
such a foul and unnatural murder. But I do suggest that a study 
of the lengths he was willing to go in “natural philosophy” has 
not been made, that the lectures as well as many passages in 
published and unpublished works suggest that it should be made, 
and that such a study woixld reveal Coleridge’s real pf)wcrs of 
insight, prophecy and influence. It is undeniably true that 
Coleridge has a place in the Platonic metaphysical tradition and 
that the Platonic Idea, critically and Iranscendcntally interpreted, 
coupled with a voluntaristic psychology and ethics, was the 
fulcrum of his thought; and it may be true in this Platonic 
connexion to say with Professor Muirhead that “like both his 
great masters, Kant and Plato, he was unaware of the revolution 
in men’s minds for which his own thought, more than that of any 
other writer of his time and nation, was the preparation”.* It is 
also true, and insufficiently recognized, that wi what he called 
• “natural philosophy” and “moral philosophy” and the problem 
of “the sufficiency of the human reason to the solution of both 
or either”, Coleridge displays the real acuteness and originality 
often vaguely attributed to him. 

The central theme of the lectures is that the history of philo- 
sophy provides a series of object lessons in the truth that both free 
philosophical spfeculation and religious foelief arfee out of human 
need; philosophy satisfies that need up to the limits of human 
* Mmrbead, J* H*, Qdmdge m FhUosophf^ 255. ^ 
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knowledge, religion beyond those limits to tke limits of human 
faith and will and beyond these to divine gr§,ce. ^^ot only are 
philosophy and religion reconcilable; it is essential that the bounds 
of each should be clearly defined. From failure to make this dis- 
tinction, both natural knowledge, c.g. under the schoolmey. in 
the Middle Ages, and religious faith, e.g. under the influence of 
the Ncoplatonists, have suffered. Coleridge therefore wishes to 
clear the way for a sound acceptance of both, to win the 
intellectual respect of the scientists in his audience for religious 
belief, and to remove the fears of the devout that science and 
philosophy lead only to scepticism. Everything is related to this 
reconciliation. Whether he deals with the history of ideas, or the 
systems of philosophers, or his own “dynamic philosophy”, or 
the relation of ideas to social morality, or philosophy to art, or 
language to society, the fundamental hypothesis is the same. 
Human powers — of sense perception, of understanding, of reason, 
of faith — are continuous but distinct. Reason and faith, thought 
and feeling, must be distinguished; analytical must be disentangled j 
from immediate knowledge, the conceived from the imaged, | 
the logical from the real; all are regarded not only as possible 
and legitimate but as necessary and conjunctive. All knowledge 
begins with hypotheses, with the assumption of the possibility of 
knowledge itself, with the possibility of a relation between subject 
and object; it ends, for Coleridge, ultimately, in belief, in a moral 
imperative, in the relation of the knower to the ultimate Object- 
Subject. But in between the beginning and the end lies knowledge, 
and Coleridge insists on the importance of both admitting and 
extending its boundaries. 

The History of Ideas. 

He intends kt this course of lectures to consider philosophy 
“historically, as an essential part of the history of man, as if it " 
were the striving of a single mind, under very different circum- 
stances indeed, and at different periods of its own growth and 
development; but so that every new direction should have its 
cause and explanation in the errors, insufficiency or prematurity of 
the preceding, while all by reference to a common object is reduced 
to harmony of impression and total result”.** An individual 
philosophical system will be considered only “as far as it is a living 
^ Ffmpe€kis,pp» €f* Mw. 146, for Ms description of three kinds of history. 
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movement in the progress of human philosophy”. “Take from 
History its impertinences”, he says in a MS. note,* “and it difters 
from the Pilgrim's Progress only in the coincidence of Proper Names 
with those of the particular Time and Country”. His philosophy 
of Ipstoryf enables him to see the development of philosophical 
thought as an organic growth to which the natural laws of cause 
and effect apply, and which must be seen in the wider context of 
the whole life of man, i.e. in relation to social, political, and 
religious institutions and ideas, economic conditions, the state of 
science and the arts, as well as to individual thinkers with private 
as well as public incentives. He does not make that mistake for 
which Windelband is recently taken to task by Mr. George B(>as,| 
of interpreting philosophers “as expressive of certain ages”, as 
mere reflections of the “tendency of the times” instead of a.s active 
participants in them. He is simply less interested in the systems 
of philosophers as systems than in the vitality and growth of ideas 
themselves§ taken in the larger sweeps. Why, for instance, is he 
interested in the ancient pagan mysteries? Because “ the myst eries 
.and mythical hymns and psans shaped themselves gradually into 
I epic poetry and history on the one hand, and into ethical tragedy 
[ and philosophy on the other” .J(| In Coleridge’s opinion, the 
Dionysian and other cults supplanted the early polytheism of the 
Greeks, which gave way because it was intellectually and morally 
infirm; and in their turn and for the same reasons, the mysteries 
were overthrown by — though they were preparation for — Socratic 
and post-Socratic developments.^ He is concerned not only with 
the changes that have come about in men’s thoughts, but with 
why they have come. Philosophy is treated as a human enterprise, 
indigenous and explicable. Christianity itself is treated, philo- 
sophically speaking, in this way. In a notebook entry of i8io we 
find this memorandum: " 

“Had the Christians failed, a kind of Christianity 

would and must have prevailed. Compare Julian with 

* MS. Egerton 2800, £169. 

t He used the phrase in the Friend^ HI. 239. 

t In a chapter on the ''History of Philosophy** in Miurdism md the Human Spini^ 
ed. y. H. &xkorian, 135-^. 

§ Cf. Lecture 177. 

If On the PrSietheus of Aesehylns, IL 333. 

f QT. Nietrsche^s view that Dionysian culture was strong and heroic, pmh 
Socratic feeble and ratiotialimg. t 
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even the Anlonines — much more with Scipio or 
Augustus, Plotinus, & Porphyry with Gipero'or with 
Plato himself. Metaphysics ceased to be a science of 
speculation: It had already become an art of life, a 
discipline, a religion!' — The very Priesthood assumed, 
an hierarchical form, as of a mundane Religion. The 
Jupiter & his Brothers, & Sons, & Daughters, were no 
longer local Divinities — Neither was this altogether 
imitation of the Gospel; but the same necessity which 
favored the rapid spread of Christianity, acting on the 
minds of all men, in consequence of the vast extent, 
heterogeneous components, & despotic government of 
the Empire / Each of these three causes strong separately 
— how strong conjointly! — ” 

And in Lecture VI (meant to be the last of the lectures on pre- 
Christian thought), eclecticism is treated as the exhaustion of 
rationalism and naturalism, the dead-end of mere speculation 
accompanied by social decline. Christianity was the answer to 
intellectual and emotional starvation, and the antidote sought 
by a bewildered humanity to superstition’s substitutes for religious 
faith. At the same time, Coleridge sets himself against the anti- 
Hellenic view of men like Warburton, that Greek paganism was 
adverse to Christianity in tendency; he sees Christianity rather 
as the fulfilment of ancient thought, both Greek and Hebrew. 
He is of course equally opposed to Gibbon and the eighteenth 
century rationalists in their contention that Christianity was a 
part of the barbaric invasion which, having put out the lights 
of ancient culture, introduced the Dark Ages. Greek and Roman 
philosophy died of intellectual inanition and the social decadence 
that was at once part cause and part result of it. All seven lectures 
of Part I of the <l?oursc stress the unity of ancient civilizations all 
in one way or another working towards the first century Anno 
Domini. In Christianity, he thinks, are reconciled Greek specu- 
lation and Hebrew imagination, Greek mind and Hebrew morals, 
Greek form and Hebrew matter, Greek discipline and Hebrew 
urgency, Plato and Isaiah. Christianity is the supreme example 
of the principle of trichotomy, the reconciliatiijn. of opposites* 
in a new dynamic force. * , 

♦ See Snyder t A. D., The Frim^k of ihi jRgmmUkHon of Opposites m ColefUge^ Arm 
Arboi*, 1918 (No? IX of Cmtibutions to Mheimsal Them^^ td. F. N* Scott). 
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Coleridge ma*y often be in error in matters of cbronology, 
e.g. in his dating of the mysteries, which is highly questionable, 
or his dating of the Indian caste system. Knowledge of archaeology 
and anthropology was very elementary in i8i8, and even for the 
facts of biography of later eras Coleridge is not an authority that 
would leap to mind for factual reliability. For the facts one can 
go to the Tennemanns of the world. For the comprehensive com- 
prehending sweep, the eagle flight from one high peak to another, 
one follows Coleridge. 

“The Alchemists [ax'e the] true founders of clu'm- 
istry.”* “Natural magic . . . appears to be nothing more 
than a want of experimental philosophy.”t Or, of the 
Sophists, “the Latitudinarian system in its first birthplace 
in Greece”. J 

“The theory of the modern zoo-magnetists”? 
“Completely developed by AlgazeL”§ 

“Tennemann does not appear aware of the Sweden- 
borgianism of the Ancients.” || 

“The arithmoi of Pythagoras were evidently the very 
same as the Ideas of Plato.”^ 

Ancient and modern empiricism (Anaxagoras and Locke), ancient 
and modern materialism (Democritus and Hobbes), ancient and 
modern pantheism (Plotinus and Schelling), ancient and modern 
subjective idealism (Antisthenes and Berkeley), ancient and modern 
scepticism (Pyrrho and Hume)— the more they change the more 
they are the same thing. If anything the ancients are preferable 
in most cases, because more original and imaginative and because 
unlike the modems, most of them are not afraid of inconsistencies. 
Coleridge is convinced that the moderns, preferring system to 
subtlety and comprehensiveness, seek out their philosophy to 
conform to a prevailing sceptical dogma, as ''exemplified, say, 
in Gibbon. 

The Occult. 

Coleridge’s real interest in natural knowledge, and in making 
clear the distinction between natural and “revealed” truth can 

* Lecture H. {51*104 f-n- t Lecture X. p. 1:96. J friend, III. 1 1 1. 

§ Note oa 'tenneniaan, Vol. VIII. 401. 

II The reference was to Melissusj a note on Tennemann, 1. igo. 

% Lecture 11, note 46. 
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be well illustrated by his treatment of ^he occult anS. of 
language. 

The ancient riles of the mysteries, Eleusinian, Orphic, 
Cabiric, the daemon ol' Socrates, the familiar of Pythagoras, the 
oracles, witches and witchcralt, the Gabala, animal magnetism, 
all these, if wc knew enough, would yield, he thinks, to a natural 
explanation. All depends on a nearer insight into the self, the 
fringes of consciousness, the accumulation of the subconscious,* 
the relation between mind and body, the influence of one person 
on another by the power of suggestion, auto-suggestion. The 
lectures only hint at tlie astuteness of his psychological approach 
and give no clue to his wide reading on these matters. But in the 
interest he displays in them in the lectures the two causes he has 
at heart are joined — an extension of knowledge and a firmer 
foundation for belie!'. 

The creator of the fear-driven Ancient Mariner, and of the 
bewitched Christabel, the dreamer of opium dreams and night- 
mares, the lonely self-analyser of the notebooks, knew something 
about the peripheries of the conscious mind; he knew that from 
those territories came ghosts and apparitions to haunt the waking 
intelligence. He knew that what went on “below consciousness” 
— he used the phrase — was a terra incognita the illumination of 
which he eagerly desired, especially as a possible clarification of 
the mind’s failure to guide the “Will”, as a help towards self- 
control. (Was anyone in his day, except Goethe, so desperately 
conscious of the split between intelligence and emotion?) In a 
field in which he recognized ignorance and the need for know- 
ledge, and in which various phenomena, e.g. animal magnetism 
(hypnotism), the daemon of Socrates, pooh-poohed by the wise, 
answered dimly to some personal awareness, he was unwilling 
to dismiss as knposture or fantasy any unexplored evidence, 
however much the common-sense men might laugh it out of 
court. 

The connexion with his religious interest is clear. Disbelief 
in supernatural religious rites, e.g. the oracles, or in miraculous 
events interpreted as inspired, led to the discrediting of the whole 
religious attitude, to a more fundamental scepticism. But if 
“magic” couia be shown to depend on the opBrations of natural 
law, then its practitioners, e.g. Pythagoras, couid*be exonerated 
* Leqiure III, mte 31^ oa tlae daemon of Soemtes. 
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i'ont charges of in}.posture and the true supernatural was left 
intouched, wjiether the miraculous incidents were validated or 
lot. Scepticism about them becomes scepticism about phenomena 
)nly, and need not jeopardize religious faith in the ditine govern- 
nent of the world. (Coleridge always contended that belief in 
ShriStianity could not be made contingent on belief in the New 
Testament miracles.) It had sometimes bt^en argued that dis- 
belief in the black magic of witchcraft implied disbelief in miracles, 
ind in fact, in religion. Easy belief in witchci’aft, either in its old 
forms or in the new form of animal magnetism, and the perse- 
cutions of believers by unbelievers, were alike anathema to him, 
and in his view they were both signs of those sorts of .superstition 
which stood in the way of real faith. He dissociates himsc*lf in 
Lecture VIII from the neo-Platonic theology of the Eclectics, 
as displaying an enthusiastic credulity essentially .suj)erstitious. 
At the same time, in Lecture IX he pleads for an intelligent 
appraisal of something that looks equally fantastic but is based 
on the operation of natural chemical law, the work of the 
Alchemists. In spite of confusions of mind and erroneous 
assumptions — quite diflFerent from superstitions — they were 
working more or less blindly towards modern chemistry. 

As well as the desire to keep clear the difference between 
struggling new knowledge and fantastic belief, we see in 
Coleridge’s approach to the contemporary zoo-magnetism or 
mesmerism a more aggressive interest. Here, possibly, in mani- 
festations investigated by such unimpeachable scientists txs 
Benjamin Franklin, were signs of the control of body by mind; 
there was also evidence of connexion between certain bodily 
states and obscure mental processes. Now Coleridge, like any 
addict, was very conscious of subterranean forces in himself that 
defeated him. In one sense his whole life was *. battle between 
•those and more conscious forces, a constant heart-breaking 
warfare much in evidence in the notebooks. So that when he read 
Kluge’s Magnetimus, or even old John Webster’s folio on The 
Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, and met case histories of 
neuroses and psychoses that today would be classed as schizo- 
phrenic or manic depressive, he met things he knew of in his own 
dreams and anxfeties and in his knowledge of human beings; 
his insights, bSsed on a psychological realism far ahead of his time, 
have the quality of prophecy. His interest in the occult, then. 
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far from being an escape into fantasy or old-ivives’ tales, wa*s an 
attempt to deal intelligently with the remoter £y:eas»of experience 
It is refreshing to find (in a recent number o£ Polemic)* the phrase’ 
“psychologists from Coleridge to Freud”. ’ 

Language. 

In the philosophical lectures we find Coleridge in good 
linguistic form, coining new ^vords, defining old ones, and insisting 
on “dcsynonymizing”.t Was he the first in English to combine 
m the word “romantic” the ideas he docs combine in it in 
Lecture X?+ 11 so (my own conviction remains open on the point), 
it is not a niattt i ol gi cat importance since such usage was familiar 
to German writers. But if Coleridge aided the introduction of the 
word into England in the compound senses of “Gothic”-“inward”- 

“striking”-“primitivc”-“geniaI”-“iniag-iaary”-“superstitious” in 

which^ he usc.s it here, he was providing future critics with am- 
munition that they have not been slow to use against him The 
word “aureity”§ is his invention, though not one that can be 
said to have achieved popularity. His interest in words leads 
him, when not under the necessity of inventing, to distinguish, 
or to explore and expose precise meanings, e.g. “ calorific” and 
heat ,11 abstrac.tion and generalization”,*! “happiness** and 
and “pleasure”,** “regi-ct** and “remorse**,tt “imitation** and 
“copy”,|J “compelled** and “obIiged**.§§ The distinctions he 
had m some cases made before, and some of them he owed to 
other writers pcrhap.s; some of them are reminiscent of Kant. 
But the main point is that Goleridge sees that men can be duped 
and enslaved fay the words they themselves use and he wishes at 
all times to expose * the visionary .sophisms by which men might 
through the medium of words impo.se false momentary convictions 
on each other .jf|| His investigation into what people mean when 
they talk about facts ’ in Lecture X is of course much more than * 

* Polmk No. 5, Sept.-Oft. 1174(5. 

t Ihr altrlhutrs the earliest use of the word to Iiini* 

I Sec Lertiire X, note 6. 

§ Lecture XIL 

II Lecture II L 

f Lectiires V unci XIL ^ 

L«:tii» III and note 34. m 

ft Leefure XIL 

tt Lecture X. § lecture \\ 1||| Immm \\ 
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a discussion of a vyiord, tut it is interesting that Goicridge here 
tackles the pijDblem by questioning the word. 

The word “^istcntial” as opposed to “logical”, in Lecture 
IX is of interest for itself and for some connexions.* The Mew 
English Dictionary attributes the first use of the word as applied 
to Idgical propositions to Sir William Hamilton in 1B65, though 
the use is not the same as Coleridge’s here. Coleridge goes on 
to distinguish existence from essence in connexion with the 
scholastic definitions. Hamilton was one of Coleridge’s students 
who expressed a deep indebtedness to him, and he attended this 
course of lectures. If he w'as present at this particular lecture and 
heard Coleridge on the schoolmen, he m.iy owe something to 
Coleridge for the attitude he took to them in his Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature where he said, “To the schoolmen the vul- 
gar languages are principally indebted for what pre<'ision and ana- 
lytical subtlety they possess.”! The statement is a terse summary of 
Coleridge’s chief claim for the schoolmen. And his high evaluation 
of their work as performing a clarifying function for language, 
irrespective of their theological views, is an indication of his 
interest in language itself and its importance in communica- 
tion. Nothing shows this more clearly than his treatment of 
Occam, of the general sceptical trend of whose views he was 
well aware. 

In a letter to Allsop when the Prospectuses were out for the 
course, Coleridge says, 

“Few and unimportant would the errors of man be, 
if they did but know, first, what they themselves meant; and, 
secondly, what the words mean by which they attempt to 
convey their meaning; and I can conceive no subject so 
well fitted to exemplify the mode and importance of these 
two points as the History of Philosophy treated as in the 
scheme of these lectures . . .”! 

Words, he says, are “the instruments of communication, are 
the only signs that a finite being can have of its own thoughts 
and ... in proportion as what was conceived as one and identical 
becomes several, there will necessarily arise a term striving to 

* Lectwre IX, p. 076, note 30. ^ , 

t la the estsifolishment of connecting links, it is interesting to notice that J. S. 
Mill rased this sentence of Hamilton’s as a motto for the first book of his Log^, 

X Allsop, I. 8. 
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represent that distinction".’^ It is tlu-n'lrirc n»'esu!r\ tu "dcNyn- 
onymize terms”, in fact su< !i a proit., i, contcuiiinnus witli 
human enligliteumciit. It is tiu(‘ lh;U distinctions in tlie me.itiing 
of words go with distiiutioio in thnnght and fe*‘ling th.it .ire 
often one with nmr.tl nict ty aUo; di'lingni.liing me.miugs wiii 
help in distiaguisliitig ht tween linth and error, good and e\i!. 
But this leaves Ctdeiidi’e slili on r.uiou.d ground, docs it not? 
And is not our ronei'rn with I.ingu.ige today governed hy similar 

consider;! lions? t 

“In disciplining the tniinl one of (he fiisS rules slionld 
be, to lose noopportnnit\ ofti.u inu wonls to their oiigin; 
one good i'ons(‘!|ne!it e of which will he, that he wiio <luc.s 
so will ite able to nse the lani’uii (4'sighl without luung 
enslaved by its aiFeetions. He will at best .sc; !ire himself 
from the d<‘Insi\e notion, tlmt what is nut imcigo/i/c Ls 
likewise not cmcavahlt'. To enianeipate the tniiid from the 
de.spoti.sm ofthi*' eye is the' iirsi step tenvards its emanci- 
pation from the inflnemes ami intnisiom of the sertses, 
sensations, .and passions generally. I’has mtist elleetually 
is the power of .thstraetiiHi In he r.iHed forth, stremdhened 
and famiii.'irizetl, and if is this power of .tbstraefion that 
chiefly distinguishes tht' Innnan understanding frotn that 
of the higher animals -and in the different degrees in 
which this p(nver is devt'luped, the .superiority of man 
over man mainly consi.sts."J 

The concept must he distingnished from the image, the core of 
rational meaning from the peripheral sensations and emotions, 
or in modern term.s, the icssertive in language from tlie emotive. 
In a reference in NB, i8 to the “phiio.sophy of language” he says 
it “ought to be experimentative and antilytic of the elements of 
meaning — their double, triple and quadruple combinations, 
of simple aggregation or of composition by balance of opposites.”§ 
Language i.s for Coleridge a living and changing thing for 
wMch, as for other forms of life, no atomic theory is satisfactory. 
It is not, like the tribal associations of the Goths, a federation of 
separate units; it is organic, an interweaving of elements, like the 

* Lectuw V. pifc 184-5. * 

t <y. Stuart CaiRsr, Tim Tpamy Words, to give one imttance «jly. 

I C/dmidts on tsigik md Lmw^. iaS-7. 

§PuWi*hedl {n A.P,, 904. 
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Greek state.* Therefore it iimst, :it its best, be tffiverned by the 
“order of liiought” and its vitality must not be f>ver-rulcd by the 
dead hand of a merely incehanieal gr.tnunar. I'iu: eonnexion of 
his linguistic theory with his theory cd’ imagination is clear and 
consistent, as ind<‘ed it is with the \vhul<‘ “dynamic pliilosophy”. 
He" views us one of tiie main fjbslacleh to clarity of thought, as one 
of the main sources of cotilusion in politics, religion, literary 
criticism, society at large, the widespread inability to think 
thougkis, to think in relations. Men, svitlurtit realizing the limits 
they impose on their imaginations, insist oji thinking in pictures, 
in concretes, accept the “tyranny rtf the senses", indulge in a 
form of idolatr)’. But is it quite the vvlude truth to say as Professor 
Willoughby does, in a very illuminating paper, f “All the time 
he is haunted by the desire to find everywhere the working of the 
mind of God; and in his linguistic as in his literary criticisms, 
religious conviction is always lurking in the background.” It is true 
that Coleridge everywhere seeks God. But if the remark be taken to 
mean that this always prevents him from being disinterested, I sug- 
gest with the greatest respect for my betters that his attitude to 
the cx>ntribulion of the scholastics is a good answer.! Though a 
bigoted Protestant at many points, he is able to get behind the 
contempt of the eighteenth century and his contemporaries for 
the rationalizations of Roman Catholic theologians and to make 
an astute estimate of the importance of their positive contributions 
to language and logic. They tried to harmonize reason and reii^on 
in the wrong way, he thinks. Reason cannot be subordinated to 
authority from outside. But in their attempts they “from the 
beginning and progressively were emancipating the mind from its 
unquestioning Slavery to an ignorant Priesthood, waking the desire 
for an intelligible Faith and accustoming the Reasem to a sense of jls 
own inherent Rights, and to a confidence in its own powers” .§ And 
Occam, the most radical of the nominalists who denied universals 
as having any reality except in language, is the greatest of them 

* Lecture X, p* ago, note 

t L, A. Wiilonghby, ‘^Coleridge as a PMIoIogist*^ Vol XXL No. a. 

April, 1936# On this subject see also J. H. Hanford, *^*Galeridge as a Philologlan*®, 
m M* FMhU Vol. XVL 19x9; and J. Isaacs, **CoIeridge’s Cridca! Terminology*^ in 
Essays md Siu(M^ Mmhm qf th English Assomtimi^ VoL XXI^ 

X Lecture IX, and Lecture X. 

§ Comment on Tennemann, IX. p# 43. 
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for Coleridge; he is “the fnie transitional mind”. Might not the 
phrase be well applied to Coleridge hiiH'icIf as a philologist? 

The Philosophers. 

The lectures, critical and historical in aim, do not pretend 
to formulate Coleridge’s own system; an exposition of this he had 
already begun to dictate to Green. Of the Logosophia the history 
of philosophy was to be the first section, and the lectures were 
to be the basis of it. It was to be “a philosophic compendium of 
the history of philosophy from Pythagoras to the present day 
with miscellaneous investigations tm toleration and the obstacles 
to just reasoning. No sueh work exists, at least, in our language; 
for Brticker is a \vilderne.ss in six iiugc Qiiartos, and he was no 
philosopher, and Enfield’s Abridgement is below criticism.”* 
The remark is interesting in view of ilegel’s use of Brdcker, and 
true in that there was no comprehtmsive history of philosophy in 
English. It is also descriptive* of an introduction to Coleridge’s 
own thought. We do .sec, from hi.s attitude towards the philo- 
sophers from Pythagoras onwards, from the points at which he 
feels it important to plead for toleration, and from the references 
to what he considers the obstacles to just reasoning, a path cleared 
towards his own positive constructions. 

The historical consideration of philosopliers in public lectures 
was in itself something of an innovation. True, English philosophy 
and philosophers had been dealt with by Hazlitt in a course of 
lectures in 1812. But had anyone in England in Coleridge’s life- 
time had the temerity to give a course of public (not university) 
lectures on the ancient, mediaeval and modern philosophers? 
Is it safe to suggest that perhaps half the names he mentioned 
were heard of by half the audience for the first time? Who among 
them expected to ISiear about Duns Scotus, or Erigena or Occam, 
or Reuchlin, or Agrippa? Or how many of them had any real 
notion of the scholastic controversies or had read any of the works 
they produced? 

In the Staiesmm*s Mmml Coleridge complained of the con- 
temporary neglect of the philosophers before Plato. These he dealt 
with even disproportionately, perhaps on this account. Dismissinf 
Thales as a physldst and «o philosopher, he hailed I^hagoras |ts 
the first He commends Democritus for attempting to ovarcome 
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the dualism inherent in atomism, and Zeno for releasing the mind 
from “the tyranny of the senses”; though their basic assumptions 
he considers unsound. For Anaxagortis, whom he considers the 
Greek Locke, he has less sympathy than for any of the pre- 
So^cratics. It is the Pythagorean numbers that interest him, as 
symbols of ideas, indicative of the powers of the mind that arc 
constitutive and, as such, one with the laws of the created universe. 
Pythagoras is for him a Platonist before Plato. Mind is an act for 
Pythagoras as Coleridge interprets him, and an Idea is its law, 
as it was for Plato, not a result.* Pythagorean symbolism provides 
for a union of subject and object in this <-reativ(‘ activity. 
Pythagoras is also a case for toleration and the old prejudices 
against him should be examined. He (and Sf)crate.s later) arc 
defended against charges of imposture with reg.'ird to their daemons 
and their so-called supernatural influence on peo])lc. If we knew 
enough about the medium in which animal magnetism works, 
enough of what lies below consciousness, of “the indistinct 
recollection of past minute, and perhaps at the time unconscious 
experiences”, f we might understand these phenomena. There 
is less than no point, he thinks, in imputing questionable personal 
motives to men intellectually so great, especially considering 
our own ignorance on these matter. Socrates represents for 
Coleridge the pinnacle of classical humanism, the moral limits 
of pre-Christian thought. Socrates’ moral weakness is the source 
of the limits of his intellectual influence, thougli some of his 
doctrines, Coleridge felt, were not far from Christ’s teachings. 

Plato and Aristotle comprise and divide philosophy between 
them, every philosopher being either a Platonist or an Aristotelean. 
Their systems, in accordance with the announced plan of the 
lecture course, are not presented in detail; but, broadly speaking, 
Plato is treated as the poet-philosopher whose doctrine of Ideas 
has been a creative force down through the ages, the intellectual 
force behind the fine arts, the basis of the most satisfactory 
reconciliations between reason and religion, and (since Coleridge 
lived before the fashion of blaming Plato for Mussolini and Hitler) 
between the ideal free individual and the ideal state. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, is the father of induction, the scientist- 
philosophe:^ the intellectual source to wMcR can be traced 

• “What is a thought,” Cbleridgc asked, “but T thinking?” (Unpublished note), 

t Lecture HI, note 31. 
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materialism, empiricism, assodatiunist psyctiolo/^', utilitarian 
ethics, and even, as one discnwr.'i in Lecture liie piiilobophicai- 
philologicaI-*ethical decline that i^'>ucd in tiic FreiKii Re\olution 
and in Bonaparte. 

Some of the I’ennemann marginalia un the distinq^tion 
between PlatouLts and Arislot<*lcaus throw some fresh light on 
this clashificatittn of Clulcridge’.s (best known perhaps in its parodied 
version in Lamb’.s “Two Rat es of Men’'). Coleridge writes, 
“Divide Mankind into two very disproportionate 
parts, the Few who have and h.n'e lultivated the faetiUy 
of thinking specuiativilj, i.e. by reductiou to Principles; 
and the Ivlany who either fnnn original defect or 
deficience, or from want of cultivation, dt) not in this 
sense, think at all: and you may then, according to my 
belief, subdivide the iljrmer class, the illustrious Minority 
into two species, scarcely less disproportionate in the 
comparative number of Individuals contained in each, 
viz. the born Conceptionists, the spiritual children of 
Aristotle, and the born Ideists, or Ideatae, the spiritual 
children of Plato.” f 

It must be pointed out here that for the division of all thinking 
men into Platonists and Aristoteicans, Coleridge is probably 
indebted to Goethe, though in the ftice of his own objections to 
editorial habits of easy attribution (See Lecture X) one hesitates 
to be very definite about it. Moreover, in a jotting in NB. 14 
which is undated but belongs pretty clearly to the spring of x8io, 
he makes the division in another form; 

“Only two System of Philosophy — (sibi consistentia) 
possible. I. Spinoza 2. Kant, i.e. the absolute & the 
relative, the Ka,r oyrm oyra and the Kar S,v$p<tfTov. Or 
I. ontosophx 1 :al. 2. the anthropological.” 

It scarcely needs to be said that Coleridge’s views on Plato and 
Aristotle were fully developed by the time he read the Farbenlehre, 
but I suspect that Goethe’s sentences acted as a catalytic agent In 
Coleridge’s mind. 

The Farbetdehre was published in 1808. Coleridge’s first 
reference to it is in the summer of 1817 in a letter to Tieck, though 

♦ & the Gemmia s«pse, and m C 5 oIcridg« used tiie word In LectuiH XIII^ sec p* 390* 
f Note on Tmnmmxm^ VIIL 1^# The remainder of it is givm in note ao to 
Leeture V* 
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it is not absolutely clear from the letter whether he had read it 
himself or was ^discussing a point (connected with Newton) 
raised by Tieck. But it appears likely that cither Tieck or J. H. 
Green brought it from Germany that summer, and Coleridge 
ha(| certainly read it before Lecture V of this cotirse on January 
i8th. In a letter to Green dated January i6 he is anxious to borrow 
Green’s copy for “a passage in the preface in which he compares 
Plato with Aristotle, etc., as far as I recollect, in a spirited 
manner”. The passage is not in the preface but in the historical 
survey that follows it. Here Goethe says that Fkito and Aristotle 
were the first to build up anything like real systems of thought, 
and that their systems being preserved in their many writings, 
it has followed that the world “insofern sie als empfindend uud 
denkend anzusehen ist, genotigt war, sich cinem oder dem 
andern hinzugeben, einen oder den andern als Meister, Lclirer, 
Fiihrer anzuerkennen”.* Goethe then goes on to say that this 
division shows itself clearly in the commentators on the Scriptures, 
in the handing down of traditional knowledge in general, and that 
in fact the centuries may often be characterized as dominantly 
Platonic or dominantly Aristotelean. He suggests that it is a step 
forward to hold both men in equal honour, as Raphael did by 
placing them opposite each other in his famous mural. Goethe’s 
development of his idea is casual, limited compared with 
Coleridge’s, and it is clear that he has more sympathy with 
Aristoteleanism than Coleridge, 

However that may be, the suggestion was one that was 
certain to attract Coleridge. In i8i6, in Appendix E of the Slates- 
man’s Marmal we find he had written, 

“Whether Ideas are regulative only, according to 
Aristotle and Kant, or likewise Constitutive, and one with 
the power and Life of Nature according % Plato and 
Plotinus ... is the highest problem of Philosophy, and 
not part of its nomenclature.” 

But his first application of the Platonic-Aristotelean division to 
all thinkers appears to be in his comments on Tennemann. The 
reading of Tennemann, as I have shown above in Section a, is 
closely related to the lectures and can be dated in i8i8, or at 
the earliest, ^817; in other words, aftef or concurrent with the 

* The world “in so far as it appears feding and thiniing, was obliged to adhere 

to om or tlic other, to recognize one or the other as Master, Teacher, locader/^ 
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reading of the Farbenlehre. There arc in the Tenricmann marginalia 
eight or nine references, direct and implied, to th§ division, enough 
I think to indicate that Goethe’s suggestion penetrated deeply 
into Coleridge’s thought, and that as he read Tenncmann with 
it in mind, philosophers were divided, for better or for worse, 
into Platonic sheep and AristoUdean goats. From here *on, 
Coleridge’s comments on philosophers become more consistent 
with one another and witii this critical formula. 

The indebtedness to Goctiic here is typical of Coleridge’s 
borrowings. 1 1 will be seen from the quotations above that Coleridge 
carried the distimiion mw'h furtlwT and to deeper levels than 
Goethe; he gave ii plnlnsopliical content. I'his is because Coleridge 
borrows only when his own thinking lias reached almost the same 
point as Iiis creditor’s, so that he feels able fully to enter into the 
other’s tlioughl, indeed more fully than the propounder very 
often; he secs its further implieation.s and applications and makes 
it his own by loading it with his own accumulated knowledge. 
Here, to mention one instance only, he adds to Goethe’s Platonist- 
Arislotclcan the other antithesis of constitutive-regulative, arrived 
at possibly some seven years before. But the earlier idea was only 
lightly held, undeveloped, untU it felt the impact of Goethe’s 
stimulating phrases. Who has not had a similar experience? 
Coleridge’s own description of this same process at work in 
his other borrowings, e.g. from Schelling, should be taken 
seriously. 

One more point in this connexion. For all that the distinction 
as he applies it is, so far as the Aristoteleans in general are con- 
cerned, an invidious one, Coleridge is always emphatic about 
the greatness of Aristotle himself; in fact he tak« Tennemann, 
whom he views as an Aristotelian, to task, for what he considers 
a disparagement' of Aristotle’s intelligence. And elsewhere he 
said, 

“Yet what a mind was Aristotle’s — only not the 
greatest that ever animated the human form! — The 
parent of science properly so-called, the master of 
criticism, and the founder or editor of logic! But he 
confounded science with philosophy, which is an error. 
Phaosoph/is the middle state between science, jjr know- 
ledge, and sQpUa or whidora.”* 

* MmoAg. Atiimst S. T. Golmctee*** 
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When he comes to the Epicureans and Stoics in Lecture VI 
the attack is th^ same; a rebuttal of their naturalistic ethics. 
Their fundamental error is identical, their denial of the divine 
government of the world and of man, and their refusal to base 
metaphysics and ethics on such a belief. Their failure, made 
clear by the routing of their theories by the sceptics on purely 
rational grounds, prepares the way for Christian affirmations. 

The treatment accorded Plotinus is interesting; it is unusually 
adverse for Coleridge, and at first sight close to Tcnnemann.* The 
Tennemann marginalia are not uncritical, however, though more 
enthusiastic, and there is no essential contradiction with the 
lectures. Coleridge’s publicly-expressed views in Lecture VII, 
do enforce Professor Muirhead’s point that Claud Howard 
{Coleridge’s Idealism) and A. E, Powell {The Romantic Theory of 
Poetry) attribute too many of Coleridge’s ideas to Plotinus. It is 
true that this lecture does not present the whole of his attitude 
to Plotinus. He was trying to do a particular thing in this particular 
place. Here the pantheistic aspects of Plotinus and the irration- 
alities that pantheism can lead to, are set over against the reason- 
ableness of Christianity. Those irrationalities in Plotinus Coleridge 
never denied or defended, but he generally gives the impression 
of distinguishing more sharply between Plotinus and his more 
extravagant followers, Proclus and Porphyry, than he does here. 
He was glad, I think, of an opportunity to modify the position 
he took in the Biographia Literaria: perhaps he had learned some- 
thing from the reviews of that work. At any rate, his treatment 
of Plotinus in the lectures helps to support the contention expressed 
above, that Coleridge was no mystic. On a loose sheet of paper 
between the pages of Tennemann we find the following note: 

“P.S. to my Note, in the and part of the VIIH** 
Volume in vindication of the Mystic Philosophy against 
Tennemann, and in which I describe it as divisible into 
three parts, as its constituents, I do not propose the third 
[the fruition of God] as a ground or source of evidence, but 
as an Aim, not as a Principium Sciendi, but as the Prize and 
Crown — But a Crown is not ejusdem materiae with the 
Head, ... I am not therefore exposed to the charge, which 
Tennemann brings against Plotinus, ctnd which *he states as 
differencing Ms Philosophy in toto genere from that of Plato, that 
See Lecture VII. pp/24i-«, and note 20. 
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the fotmei places the primiple and evidence nj'jus sjilLiii in a 
something dimu fiom Ruhon, and not amenable to ihe^foim's of 
Dialectic, i.e. the Logie oj Idiud'. , Italics mine.) 

As the lectures proceed into the Christian cia, we are given 
a view of the function of the early Christian church in the dis- 
persal of ideas, a view new in Coleridge’s day, perhaps original 
with him. Tulloch says in his Mostments of Religious Thought in the 
Nineteenth Centuij, “The idea of the Cliurch as the mother of 
philosophy and arts ami learning, as well as the nurse of faith 
and piety, was unknown.” 

His enthusiasm for the schoolmen must have rung at 
least as strangely ftu the ears of his audience. I'hc thief service 
done by these men, he thinks, was t)ue t;f clarification, especially 
of language and logic, as discusstd above. lie complains often 
against Tennemann’s treatment of them, though Tennemann 
was much more respectful than most of his contemporaries. 

“Contrast the contemptuous abuse of the schoolmen 
with the admiration expressed of Pomponatius—and 
then recollect the true philosophic merit of Occam in his 
exposure of these “Species” and these “Starry Intelli- 
gences” which are ail Gospel still with Pomponatius.”* 
There are many similar animadversions against Tennemann and 
the tone used often surprises us by suggesting how near Coleridge 
felt to the schoolmen. He thought that whereas Neoplatonism 
offered superstitious belief, sometimes in rivalry to Christianity, 
the schoolmen, with the quantum of faith already prescribed, 
tried within these limits (and sometimes beyond them) to justify 
belief to the reason. Though doomed to failure, their ration^izing 
activity was at least healthy. 

Perhaps one-t^f the most surprising things in the lectures, 
considering their date, is the passage on Occam. Though Coleridge 
himself favoured a Realist position (in the Realist-Nominalist 
controversy), and though he himself, like Bertrand Russell in 
a recent paper, f could not give up universals, he saw that the 
triumph of Occam in that controversy was a fortunate develop- 
ment becatise it made easier the steps to experimental science 
and Francis Baeon. Bacon was the antidote to the abstractions 

n 

* C3olcdi%e*ii note oa XeUBemaEn, IX, 68* 
t Fdteii? MMrc 5 li--Apri, 1945. 
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of the schoolmen ■^hen an antidote was needed. “The Dark Ages”, 
for all their, intellectual defects and limitations — and Coleridge 
realized them clearly — were a useful stage in the development of 
philosophy as a whole. Coleridge’.s astute ajjpraisal was well 
ahead of his time. Hallam, whose View of the Stale of Europe in the 
Middle Ages appeared in i8i8, oIFers nothing in his chapter on 
“The State of Society”, in which he discusses scholasticism, to 
equal Coleridge's judgments in Lecture IX. In fact, Coleridge 
may be referring to Hallam in Lecture XI, or to Briickcr, when 
he says of Aquinas, Scotus and Occam, that “those who have never 
read their works are ever the most apt to accuse and speak with 
contempt of [them]”. Hallam confessed that he had not read the 
schoolmen, but had based his comments on those of Briicker, 
who makes a similar confession. It is apparent that an age which 
made it seem permissible for an historian who had not read them 
to condemn the scholastics on the assertions of another historian 
who had not read them (and to admit the same in print), needed 
to be shamed into greater respect for these philosophers. 

The large arcs of Coleridge’s thinking are nowhere better 
illustrated than in the analogy he draws between mediaeval and 
modern slavery at the end of Lecture IX. “What is slavery?” 
he asks, and answers as his own enslavement of another sort 
taught him. “Hopelessness”, he says, is the real essence of slavery.* 
And so “slavery” is a word the application of which is not confined 
to negroes or to mediaeval serfs; it may even be applied to the life 
of children in England in the enlightened nineteenth century. 
He roundly condemns the “contemptuous superiority of modern 
times” while the industrial slavery of children from she to fourteen 
years of age for thirteen to fifteen hours a day is permitted in the 
cotton factories. The intellectual parallel between the subordi- 
nation of the schoolmen to the Church, a^^d the unthinking 
subservience of “modern times” to the orthodox materialist and 

* For other examples of how his own sufferings and weaknesses were turned to 
account in his insights into the experiences and thoughts of others, see Lecture X where 
in his apology for Agrippa, the spinner of speculative schemes, he described ‘‘ambition, 
and that confused state of mind in which <ta> extreme anxiety a man will think and wish 
on a thing til! at length he conjures up a belief that he can attain it*^; or Lecture XI 
when he describes from his own self-knowledge Theresa*s “inward confusion**, “sudden 
aridity**, “undej-whispers of temptation** and the •deadening psychological effect of 
physical privation or pam on the “inward goings-on of , . . thor^hts and 
sensations**, and, in Lecture XI. the therapeutic importance of physical activity. 
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associationist empiricism is not laboured ^ut it i^, I think, implied. 
Several times throughout the lectures Coleridge suggests that 
there is a co-relation between prevailing philosophical tendencies 
and the structure of society. Obviously, Hobbes and Locke were 
to blame for “the Cotton children”. 

He thought Lecture X the worst lecture he had ever delivei’fed; 
perhaps it reads better than he felt it sounded. The sections on 
Reuchlin and Agrippa, two humanists insufficiently known to 
this day, the references to Petrarch and the alchemists, the 
comparison of Erasmus and Voltaire, the sympathetic psycho- 
logical treatment of Rousseau as well as of Luther, make it an 
unusual one. In lus discussion of the later Middle Ages and the 
period of the Reformation, both here and in Lecture XI where 
he deals with Bruno and Boehme, “great men unjustly branded”,* 
we see that Coleridge is aware of the stirrings of scientific and 
philosophical thought which fail to achieve their appropriate 
results; he thinks they fail from the lack of a sound psychology. 

“During the whole of the Middle Ages and almost 
down to the time of the Restoration of Charles the 
Second, we discover everywhere metaphysics, always 
acute and frequently profound, but throughout estranged 
from not merely experimental physics generally, but from 
its most intimate connective, experimental psychology; 
while from the Restoration we have the opposite extreme, 
namely experimental physics and a truly enlightened 
though empirical and mechanical psychology estranged 
from and in utter contempt of all metaphysics.” 

The summary could hardly be terser. 

Coleridge’s admiration for Francis Bacon, and his insistence 
on squaring it with his Platonism is well known from the Friend. 
In spite of Bacqp’s anti-Platonic utterances, he thinks him 
fundamentally a Platonist. “Plato - . . often denominates Ideas 
living Laws in and by which the mind has its whole being and 
permanence; . . . Bacon, me versa names the Laws of Nature, 
Ideas,” f Lecture XI presents a similar view, suggesting that 
whereas Plato’s chief interest lay in the ideas, in the mind and its 
operations, Bacon’s lay in the workings of the laws of nature in 
the physical world; it is, largely a question of emphasis. The 

* L.JR., IV. 48a. 

t 
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unfortunate consecjuences of the Baconian emphasis arc described 
in Lecture the one on dogmatical materialism. Just in 

passing, it may Be worth notice that Coleridge is unusually dis- 
criminating in the way he distinguishes between a man’s thought 
and intentions, and the social consequences and distortions by 
others of his system. Democritus, Plotinus, Spinosa, Rousseau, 
even Locke, and Bacon, are all cases in point. 

The main interest of Lecture XII is not, however, its 
announced theme, so much as some details. One point of interest 
is the skilful summary of Spinosa’s views, based on a solid 
knowledge of Spinosa’s writings in an age when he was generally 
spoken of with abuse by theologians who probably had not read 
him, or at most had read the Tractafus Thcologko-Pditicus. For a 
popular lecture, to an audience brought up on antagonism to 
Spinosa, Coleridge chose his remarks with judgement and care. 
But even more striking is it to see Coleridge actively engaging 
in one of the important scientific discussions of the first quarter 
of the century, the vitalist-mechanist controversy which after 
John Hunter’s death divided his students, like Plato’s, into two 
schools. Coleridge naturally defended the vitalist position. But 
the noteworthy aspects of his discussion are not so much his con- 
clusions, as the knowledge of scientific developments he displays 
and his conduct of the argument on a logical and epistemological 
basis, even though it all ends, as he thought philosophy (and 
religion) should, in an ethical imperative. 

Throughout the attack on materialism one does well to 
remember, especially in view of the lecture to come, that Coleridge 
often attacked subjective idealism with similar logic. The most 
succinct statement occurs in an unpublished note in NB. 27. 

“A position which occurred to me 20 years ago as 
an objection to idealism (as Berkley’s &(^ recurs with 
additional weight to me as often as I think on the subject. 
Idealism & materialism are both grounded in the 
impossibility of intermutual action between things 
altogether heterogeneous — and here again it is assumed 
by both parties that perception is but a sort of, or at least 
an immediate derivation from, sensation — ^so that the 
changes or modifications of the percipient’% own being 
are excltoively the objects of his perception. But is not 
this gratuitous? Is not sensibility just as mysterious, 
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equally datum haud intellectum, as perciigiency? — If I 
assume, as I have a far better right to do because |11 men 
do so naturally, that percipiency in genere is an attribute 
of the soul, and that sensation is nothing more than a 
species of perception modified by the object (just as 
colors, and sounds difierence it, while they realize it) 
which in this instance is the percipient’s own existence, 
all is clear.” 

The short measure given Kant and Schelling, especially 
the evasive treatment of the latter, and the complete blank where 
Fichte should have been, will be to most readers perhaps the 
worst disappointments in the lectures. Nor can I here enter into 
a detailed account of all Coleridge’s reading of these men’s works 
and his comments on them. The list is of formidable length and 
worth a study in itself. There is no doubt about the thoroughness 
of his reading, often minutely attentive, and the acuteness and 
originality of much of his criticism of the German philosophers. 
Had he been reproached for skimping on Kant and Schelling in 
the lectures, he would probably have resorted to his announced 
intentions in the course — not to deal with individual philosophers 
so much as with the history of thought as a whole. He could reply 
that whereas in Lecture XII he was expounding, against 
materialism and mechanism, the vitalist theory of life, of a 
dynamic force antecedent to organization, so in Lecture XIII 
he is expounding, against empiricism, a vitalist theory of know- 
ledge, of the Idea as antecedent and necessary to knowledge from 
sense data. Therefore in Lecture XIII he deals with the subject- 
object problem; with the “abuse of the Idea” by Descartes and 
Locke; Leibnitz’s superiority to Locke in his affirmation of the 
activity of the intellect. Indeed, at the close of this lecture, 
Coleridge resorts ^o moral approbation of Spinosa, Leibnitz 
and Kant, and theological disapprobation of Schelling and 
Schellingism, and scarcely touches on the systematic thought of 
the two last at all. After his enthusiasm for Schelling in the 
Biographia Literaria not two years before, how could he dismiss 
him as a post-Kantian neo-platonic pantheistic Roman Catholic? 
There is plenty of evidence of Coleridge’s ability to do something 
very different and very mpeh better, enough evidence to make 
his failure here irritating. One senses a lack of cancEbur, some- 
thing being withheld, and not gracefully, from a public audience. 
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• Tentatively,, in. tl^e hope that more detailed work on 
Coleridge gianuscripts may clear up the point, I suggest that 
behind the obvious difficulty of making Kant and Schelling 
simple enough for a polite public lecture lay a more complex 
one. He could not deal adequately with Schelling, for whom he 
h£«l expressed high enthusiasm in private and in print, nor with 
Kant, about whom he had always been more reserved, because 
he was changing his mind about them. And this process was 
assisted, and also for the moment beclouded a little, by Goethe’s 
suggestive division of Platonists and Aristoteleans. 

In i8io Coleridge’s Kant is a relativist, even though he is 
admired and used in the Friend. His theory of knowledge is 
valuable; but in December 1817 Coleridge writes that he “rejects 
Kant’s stoic principle”.* On Schelling he had drawn heavily in 
the Biographia Literaria, and he and Green from 1817 on made 
Schelling one of their first subjects of study together. Yet the 
marginalia on Tennemann show that though Coleridge had funda- 
mental reservations about the critical philosophy of Kant, he had 
even more firmly articulated objections to Schelling. “I need not 
inform you, my dear Sir,” he writes to Green in Green’s own 
copy of Tennemann, “that I am no Schellingian.” f And Fichte 
and Schelling are referred to as “neo-Kantian Antikantians”. 
Kant had, I think, risen in Coleridge’s admiration the more he 
studied him (the various marginalia show several readings of some 
works) and Schelling had declined. J 

Then how was this state of affairs to be reconciled with the 
useful Platonist-Aristotelean distinction? For Kant was a relativist 
and an Aristotelean, and Schelling an absolutist and a Platonist. 
This was embarrassing and may have led to one of the re-readings 
of Kant. But it made it difficult to speak with clear conviction 
in the lectures. Inddentally, it can be taken fpr a saving grace in 
Coleridge who often too rigidly applied what became a favourite 
formiola — one which defied or ignored, sometimes, the subtleties 

^ 680-4. 

f It is true that i8i8 is only a probable date for this note. There are some later 
comments on TeimemanOy 1820, 1824 and 1827, but far the greater part of the 
annotatii^ was done in 1818-19* For the remainder of the note, see pp. 427--B. 

I I b^gin to be sick of all post-Kantian philosophers/ wrote in the maigin 
of Schubert* a Anskktm vm der Nachtsdte dir Nahirwissimhaft* One of the annotations 
on this work m dated February 18, 1819. 
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and contradictions in men’s thoughts — that he never managed 
to fit Kant into it exactly. , 

If Goethe’s suggestive phrase was momentarily a cause of 
awkwardness in dealing with Kant and Schelling, there was 
another real anomaly to be overcome also. In a letter of December 
1817 Coleridge said to Green, “I thought the contents of She 
Letter’* would convince you, that I am no Zealot or Bigot for 
German Philosophy taken without comparison — tho’ I shall 
always hold it my duty to teach folks, as far as in me lies, to bow 
to their betters — and in my conscience I think [speaking of the last 
50 years) the very worst German work of speculative philosophy 
or psychologic observation better than the best that has been 
produced in London or Edinburgh (i.e. Great Britain: and 
Ireland, in as much as 0 does not interfere with any numerical 
calculation) ’’.f This was a confidential declaration, not one to 
be made in a public lecture perhaps, especially in lectures where 
the relation between natural and non-natural knowledge, between 
reason and religion, was a central theme. For it was just at the 
point at which Coleridge conceived philosophy to end and 
religious belief to begin that Kant and Schelling appeared lesist 
acceptable. Coleridge objected that Schelling began with an 
abstract One, a religious belief, and that all his reasonings were 
consequent on that assumption. Like Plotinus, he thus left the door 
open to a whole troop of lesser conceptual deities after the pan- 
theistic pattern. But within an unacceptable framework, 
Schelling was to Coleridge often more acceptable, psychologically, 
than Kant. Kant’s “stoic principle” was too restrictive of emotion 
and imagination to allow for the full exercise of personality that 
Coleridge demanded, especially in religion and art. Schelling’s 
abstract One was too little and too much. So were Kant’s Reason 
and his Categorical Imperative. 

Coleridge did not find a way of treating Kant and Schelling 
with the mixture of admiration and adverse criticism, of detailed 
and broad approval and disapproval, of praise relative to other 
contemporaries and qualifications relative to the “dynamic 
phEosophy”, that he sought. It would have taken a less weary 
man than Coleridge at the end of this double series of lectures, 
and it would haye required very close lecture preparation, to 
have dealt with Kant an 3 Schelling in such nice halance. It 
• Lems, n. 68cHt. t Vis., II. aia-13. 
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v6uld be especia^y diMcult if one’s own views were not entirely 
certain. 

It is difficult to summarize Coleridge. It will be clear to 
readers who get beyond this introduction that Coleridge had 
a great deal to say in these lectures, and that through them all 
runs the effort, sometimes successful, sometimes not, to arrive at 
conditions of harmony between heart and head. The marriage 
of reason and emotion was one that he spent his life in trying 
to effect. To this end he approaches by every possible road 
the "dynamic” synthesis. The mind must be active, no “mere 
lazy looker-on” as it is for Newton. “Any system built on the 
passiveness of the mind must be false, as a system.”* Whether he 
is discussing poetry and imagination, logic and abstraction, 
physiology and life, philosophy and Ideas, or religion and the 
Will, the principle is the same. In these public lectures his par- 
ticular concern is with the reconciliation of philosophy and 
religion. 

“This I shall hope to shew: that as religion never can 
be philosophy, because the only true philosophy proposes 
religion as its end and supplement, so on the other hand 
there can be no true religion without philosophy.” 

And perhaps in conclusion no better statement could be found 
than in a memorandum in NB. i8, of uncertain date. (I retain 
Coleridge’s punctuation.) 

“What was the origin of philosophy? That I mean 
which first impelled, rather say, which first impels, the 
minds of men to philosophize? For those only do indeed 
philosophize who do so from original impulse or inborn 
necessity. Is it not to raise the chaos of our confused 
knowledge & opinion into Science wherg it moves and 
at least into clear & distinct conception? If so, the 
impulse recognized and understood, i.e. the motive, 
prescribe the end and aim=den Zweek, of genuine philo- 
sophy; and the end furnishes a test. The result of such a 
philosophy must be its success in this its aim: it must 
explain to us not only the delusions to which we are 
subject as individuals, and which betray jhemselves to 

♦ iMlers, f. 35a. 
f Lecture VIII. 
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suspicion from thcirmuUibl(;,l(H\il, ami per ,<«a!iliara. (it 
— rising in certain ages and undcrccrf.uiu in ujnsUMa'r ,as 

ofDespolism, Ignorance, Vice, Dise.iM*, cr ilse (>a a i* m - 
swelling or ebbing in corrt*.spo3uk‘m'e ^ulli the u.isiiti’, 
and waning of these — & in certain titlnTs ceasing, <>r 
giving place to others— not only these ninst I’hilienph> * 
explain to us, whicli she must d(j in her preiitninary 
catharlicai discipliite.—and pnning her truth !a' hir 
power in making these delusions to ceas<* iV; ev.onhh / fir 
if they be shadows & phantasms of DarkiK’sx. ik Fi'ulo- 
sophy be Light, how can they c<*-<*xist?- Slic must 
likewise explain to us, and bring iutri disiimt and 
harmonious conceptions all thost* ftrlings, mani* tiotis, 

& instincts vital or spiritual, which all men poj'Si'ss as 
men, which we cannot lose altogether svilliotit hsiing our 
human nature, or pretend to detipisc without intrudiK itig 
a discord & contradiction between the principles f>f 
Thought & those of Action, which ought to he in 
closest harmony. A genuine philosophy will jnaiiifest 
itself therefore by its perfect congruence in suhsiance with 
the catholic creed of Human Nature — <juod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus — and by shewing the 
beauty and rationality of this creed, and thus elevating 
opinion into surety even where it is not susceptiljlc of 
certainty, allying faith to reason, and enabling the latter 
to describe its own boundary Lines, and itself stand as the 
Usher in the Portico of the Temple/" 

And farther down he adds, 

‘T do not like that presumptuous Philosophy which 
in its rage of explanation allows no xyz, no symbol repre- 
sentative of tlis vast Terra Incognita of Knowledge, for 
the Facts and Agencies of Mind and matter reserved for 
future Explorers / while the ultimate grounds of all 
must remain inexplorable or Man must cease to be 
progrmive. Our Ignorance with ail the intermediates 
of obscurity is the comMtion of our ever-increasing Know- 
ledge." 

• • 

The last sentence is one which all editors of GoleridgI must surely 
redtarate, in hope. 
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LANGUAGE, AND MANNERS OF CHRISTENDOM, AT DIFFERENT iERAS, 
AND IN DIFFERENT NATIONS: 


BY 

S. T. COLERIDGE, Esft. 


# 

Logical subtleties and metaphysical trains of argument form 
neither part nor object of the present Plan, which supposes no 
other qualification in the auditors of either sex than a due interest 
m questions of deepest concern to all, and which every rational 
creature, who has arrived at the age of reflection, miuit be pre- 
sumed, at some period or other, to have put to his own thoughts : — 
What, and/or what am I made? What^aa I, and what ought 1 to, 
make of myself? and in what relations do I stand to the world 
and to my fellow men? Flattering m^melf with a continuance of 
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the kind and respectful attention, with which my former courees 
have been honored, I have so little apprehengjon ®f not being 
intelligible throughout, that were it in my power to select my 
auditors, the majority would, perhaps, consist of persons whose 
acquaintance with the History of Philosophy would commence 
with their attendance on the Course of Lectures here announced. 
When, indeed, I contemplate the many and close connections 
of the subject with the most interesting periods of History; the 
instances and illustrations which it demands and will receive 
from Biography, from individuals of the most elevated genius, 
or of the most singular character: I cannot hesitate to apply to it 
as a whole what has been already said of an important part 
(I allude to Ecclesiastical History) — ^that for every reflecting 
mind it has a livelier as well as deeper interest, than that of fable 
or romance. 

Nor can these Lectures be justly deemed superfluous even as 
a literary work. We have, indeed, a History of Philosophy, or 
rather a folio volume so called, by Stanley, and Enfield’s 
Abridgement of the massive and voluminous Brucker. But what 
are they? Little more, in fact, than collections of sentences and 
extracts, formed into separate groups under the several names, 
and taken (at first or second hand) from the several writings, of 
individual philosophers, with no principU of arrangement, with 
no method, and therefore without unity and without progress or 
completion. Hard to be understood as detached passages, and 
impossible to be remembered as a whole, they leave at last on 
the mind of the most sedulous student but a dizzy recollection of 
jarring opinions and wild fancies. Whatever value these works 
may have as books of reference, so far from superseding, they 
might seem rathern.to require, a work like the present, in which the 
accidental influences of particular periods and individual genius 
are by no means overlooked, but which yet does in the main 
consider Philosophy historically, as an essential part of the history 
of man, and as if it were the striving of a single mind, under very 
different circumstances indeed, and at different periods of its 
own growth and developement; but so that each change and every 
new direction should ha'we its cause and its explanation in the 
errors, insuflficiency, or prematurity of the preceding, while all 
by rdference to a common object is reduced to harmony of 
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impression and total result. Now this object, which is one and the 
same in all the forms of Philosophy, and which alone constitutes 
a work philosophic, is — the origin and primary laws (or efficient 
causes) either of the world, man included (which is J/atural 
Philosophy) — or of Human Nature exclusively, and as far only 
as it is human (which is Moral Philosophy). If to these we subjoin, 
as a third problem, the question concerning the sufficiency of the 
human reason to the solution of both or either of the two former, 
we shall have a full conception of the sense in which the term. 
Philosophy, is used in this Prospectus and the Lectures corre- 
sponding to it. 

The main Divisions will be, i. From Thales and Pythagoras 
to the appearance of the Sophists. — 2. And of Socrates. The 
character and effects of Socrates’ life and doctrines, illustrated 
in the instances of Xenophon, as his most faithful representative, 
and of Antisthenes or the Cynic sect as the one partial view of his 
philosophy, and of Aristippus or the Gyrenaic sect as the other 
and opposite extreme.^ — 3. Plato, and Platonism. — ^4. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic school. — ^5. Zeno and Stoicism, Epicurus 
and Epicureans, with the effects of these in the Roman republic 
and empire.' — 6. The rise of the Eclectic or Alexandrine philo- 
sophy, the attempt to set up a pseudo-Platonic Polytheism against 
Christianity, the degradation of Philosophy itself into mysticism 
and magic, and its final disappearance, as Philosophy, under 
Justinian. — 7. The resumption of the Aristotelian philosophy in 
the thirteenth century, and the successive re-appearance of the 
different sects from the restoration of literature to our own times. 

This Course will be comprized in Fourteen Lectures, to 
commence on Monday evening, December f, 1818, at Eight 
o’clock, at the Grown and Anchor, Strand: and be continued on 
the following Mondays, with the intermission of Christmas week. 
— "Double Tickets, admitting a Lady and Gentleman, Three 
Guineas. Single Tickets, Two Guineas. Admission to a single 
Lecture, Five Shillings.' — An Historical and Chronological 
Guide to this Course will be printed, price Sixpence; which, 
together wi^ Prospectuses and Subs«ription Tickets, may be 
procured at Mr, Sted’s, Law-stationer, 12, Chancery-lane; 
Messrs. Taylor and Hesse’s, Booksellers, Fleet-street; Messrs. 
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Hookham’s Library, Bond-street; and Boosey and Sons’, Book- 
sellers, Broad-street. 


ALTERNATE COURSE OF LECTURES 


On the Thursday Evenings, in the same room, Mr. Coleridge 
will give a Course of Six Lectures, each having for its subject 
some one play of Shakespear’s, scene by scene, for the purpose 
of illustrating the conduct of the plot, and the peculiar force, 
beauty, and propriety, of the language, in the particular passages, 
as well as die intention of the great Philosophic Poet in the 
prominent characters of each play, and the unity of interest in 
the whole and in the apparent contrast of the component parts. 

Thursday, December lo, i8i8. — The Tempest, as a specimen 
of the Romantic or Poetical Drama of Shakespear. — 17, Richard 
THE Second, of his Dramatic Histories. — ^Thursday, January 7, 
1819, Hamlet. — 14, Macbeth. — 21, Othello, —28, Lear. 

Double Ticket, admitting a Lady and Gentleman, Two 
Guineas. Single Ticket, One Pound Five Shillings. Admission to 
each Lecture, Five Shillings . — ^Tickets and Prospectuses to be had, 
as above. 



CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


ASSISTANT 

TO A 

COURSE OF LECTURES 

ON THE 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

FROM THALES. 


i8i8. 


In a system of Chronology, whether for historical or philosopliical 
purposes, the main excellence is self-consistency. It is of far greater 
importance to be correct in the sequence, or order of succession, 
than to be accurate in the dates; not to mention that the one is 
practicable, the other not. Suppose for a moment, that through 
some secret inspiration, of which the*author Wmself was not 
aware, a system did coincide with the real dates. It would still be 
out of our power to prove it; and even its greater probability 
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would rest wholly on its superior self-consistdncy. For a series of 
ages, the truth of each particular date must depend on the 
accuracy of the epoch from which the system commences; and, 
in pi'ofane history at least, the more distant this is, the more 
conjectural must it be. , 

The following scheme, which, and the purposes of which, 
are confined to the History of Philosophy, commences with the 
birth of Thales. Of the three different dates given by three 
several chronologists, — namely, 640, 629, and 594th year before 
Christ, — I have chosen the second, not only as a mean, but as 
best agreeing with his manhood being contemporary with 
Solon’s, and with the recorded fact of his having foretold an 
eclipse of the sun in the fourth year of the 45th Olympiad, or 
597 B.C.: thus mailing an interval of 322 years between the 
birth of Thales, and the aera in which Hesiod and Homer are 
generally supposed to have flourished; that is, about the year 
B.C. 907. In the great poems of this sera we find a language 
already formed, beyond all example adapted to social inter- 
course, to description, narration, and the expression of the 
passions. It possesses pre-eminently the perfections which our 
Milton demands of the language of poetry. It is simple, sensuous, 
and empassioned. And, if in the word “sensuous” we include, 
as Milton doubtless intended that we should, the gratification of 
the sense of hearing as well as that of sight, sweetness as well as 
beauty, these few pregnant words will be found a full and dis- 
criminative character of the Greek language, as it appears in the 
Iliad and Odyssey; and expressing, with no less felicity, the 
desideratum or ideal of poetic diction in all languages. But our 
admiration must not seduce us to extend its perfections beyond 
the objective into the subjective ends of language. It is the 
language of poetiy, not of speculation; an exponent of the senses 
and sensations, not of reflection, abstraction, generalization, or 
the mind’s own notices of its own acts. It was, in short, what 
the state of society was — ^the best and loveliest of its kind, but of 
an imperfect kind; an heroic youth, but still a youth, and with 
the deficiencies and immaturity of youth. 

In all countries, the language of intellect has been posterior 
to, and the coftsequenctf of, settled law and an established 
RELIGION. But, in the Homeric times, laws appear to have been 
extemporaneous, made for the occasion by tumultuary assem- 
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Wage, with or withcfut the consent of their king; whose sovereignty 
(or effective power) depended chiefly on his superior wealth,* 
though the royal title resulted from birth and ancestry,' — as is 
always the case in countries the aborigines of which have been 
conquered by new settiers, who, regarding themselves, of course, 
as a superior race, constitute and leave an order of nobility. 

Concerning the state of religion, it would be as difficult, 
as for the purpose in hand it is unnecessary, to speak otherwise 
than negatively. It is sufficient to see, that it neither had nor could 
have any bearing on philosophy; inasmuch as all the problems, 
which it is the peculiar object of philosophy to solve, the Hesiodic 
theology, or rather theogony, precludes, by resolving the absolute 
ground and origin of all things into night and chaos. The gods 
differed from animals only by a right of primogeniture; — WiU, 
Intelligence, and Love, are an equivocal generation of Death, 
Darkness, and Passive Necessity. The scheme, therefore, as 
delivered by Hesiod, is an anti-philosophic Atheism, of which 
a sensual Polytheism was but the painted veil. 

During the long interval from Homer to Solon all the 
necessary conditions and antecedents of Philosophy had been 
gradually evolved; the governments had ripened into Constitu- 
tions; Legislation had become a science, in which the disposition 
of the parts was pre-determined by some one predominant 
object, to which they were to be all alike subservient and instru- 
Ulysses {Od, L xi.) tells Alcinoiis, that kings must be rich, if they would be 
respected by their people ; and the larger the estate, the more the obedience. And 
of himself we are told (1. xiv.) — 

Ulysses his estate and wealth were such, 

No prince in Greece, nor Argos, nor Epirc, 

In Ithica no twenty, had so much: 

And, if to have it reckoned you desire, 

Upon the continent twelve herds of kine, 

Twelve herds of goats, as many flocks of sheep, 

As many swine-houses replete with swinej 
And here, upon the island’s farthest end, 

There be eleven herds of goats, 

Hobbes’ Odyssey; 

which, homely as it is throughout and too often vulgar, scarcely falls below the point 
more than the other translators strain above it. In easy flow of narration, Hobbes 
has few rivals; and his metre in alternate rhyme ^ so smooth^ {mgutwdy smooth, I 
mean,) so lithe, wthout bone or muscle, that you soon forget that it is metre, and 
read on with the same kind and d<^ee of interest ai if it were a volume of the 
Aralnan Nights. 
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mental. Thus, in Sparta, the country as the efficient objective 
SELF of each citizen; self-sufficing fortitude ki tlfe individuals, 
and self-sufficing strength in the state; and, as the means to these 
ends, war and the exclusion of trade: in Athens, political 
equilibrium by the balance of artificial and physical force, ^so as 
to prevent revolution and faction, without checking progressive- 
ness and public spirit. In this manner, the minds of men were 
accustomed to principles, and ideal ends: and the faculties, more 
especially intellectual — ^Abstraction, Comparison, and General- 
ization, the contemplation of unity in the balance of differences, 
and the resolution of differences into unity by the establishment 
of a common object; all the powers, in short, by which the mind 
is raised from things to the relations of things, — were called forth 
and exercised. In the mean time, the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
were successively the masters of the Mediterranean; and to the 
former, and their close connections with Palestine, it is more 
than merely probable, we must ascribe the institution of the 
Gabiric Mysteries* in Samothrace, for the influence of which, 
as the foster-mother of Philosophy, we refer to our fimt Lecture. 
We have only to add the appearance of individuality in con- 
ception and style, as manifested in the rise of the Lyric Poets, 
Thales’ immediate predecessors or contemporaries, the connection 
of which with the awakening of the speculative impulse, will be 
likewise shewn, in the first Lecture, to explain and justify our 
choice in the point from which we have made the Chronology of 
Philosophy commence, and conducted it to the final extinction 
of Philosophy (or, at least, its long trance of suspended animation) 
in the reign of Justinian, The chronology of its resuscitation, 
with the requisite historical illustrations, includes a far larger 
number of names and events than could be contained within the 
prescribed limits^ and, in addition to this, it would belong rather 
to the claims of individuals than to the Rise, Progress, and (as it 
were) completed Cycle of Philosophy itself, which will occupy the 
first and larger division of the Course, Should such a work, 
however, be desired, it will more profitably appear at the con- 
clusion, so formed as to assist in the recollection of the several 
Lectures, 

♦That Orpheus Jason whrt imtiated, or that Ulysses was the founder, must 
be regarded as mere poetic fictions, contradictory in themselves and inconsistent 
with the earliest geaumc Foems of Greece, 
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629 

624 

610 


597 

584 


557 

549 

543 

536 

504 


500 


■ 494 


469 


468 


PHILOSOPHICAL 

PHILOSOPHERS, &G. 

« ; 1 

Thales born. 

Pherecydes bom. 

Anaximander born. 


Thales predicts an eclipse of 
the sun. 

Pythagoras born, according 
to Meiners and other writei'S ; 
but Larcher throws back 
the date of his birth to A.C. 
608- 

Anaximenes flourishes. 


Hecatoeus of Miletus, born, 
Thales dies, and Pythagoras 
arrives at Croton, 
Xenophanes leaves Colophon 
and goes to Elea. 

The death of Pythagoras. 


Anaxagoras born. 

Heraclitus is celebrated. 

Leucippus* 

Zeno, the Eleatic, born. 

Democritus born; but, ac- 
cording to another account, 
not till 470, and to a third, 
not till 460: an uncertainty 
occasioned perhaps by his 
great longevity; rated at 
109 years. 

Socrates born. 


Parmenides flourishes. 


LECTURES 

contemporary events. 


The birth of Solon, nine years 
before the birth of Thales, 
or 638 A.C, and fourteen 
years before the legislation 
of Draco at Athens, or 624 
A.C. In 605, the first cap- 
tivity of the Jews. 

The legislation of Solon at 
Athens, in the year pre- 
ceding, i.e. 598 A.C. 

593, Ezekiel the Prophet. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, as- 
cends the throne. Pisistratus 
usurps the supreme power 
in Athens. 

587, Jerusalem taken by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 569, Daniel 
interprets the king’s dream. 

Croesus conquered by Cyrus, 

548. 


521, Darius Hystarpes is King 
of Persia. 510, Hippias driven 
out from Athens, 539, the 
Phocaeans emigrate to Gaul 
and build Marseilles. 537, 
the Poet Simonides flourished. 
535, Thespis and the first 
Tragedy. 520, Confucius. 

The lonians revolting, are over- 
come by the Persians, and 
Miletus taken. 

The battle of Marathon, 490; 
Sea-fight at Salamis, 480; 
Battle of Plataea, 479. In 
486, ^Eschylus gains the 
first prize of Tragedy. 480, 
Pindar flourishes, dies 435, 
eighty-six years old* 

Sophocles, at twenty-eight 
y€ars of &ge, victor over 
^Esghylus: died 406, ninety* 
one years old* 
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460 Goes to Athens with Zeno. 

Empedocles, the philosophic 
poet, is in renown. 

456 Anaxagoras goes to Athens. 459, the Athenians, inflated 

with their successes, begin 
to tyrannize over the other 
states. 

450 Xenophon born. Ezra, Nehemiah. — The 

Romans send to Athens for 
a copy of Solon’s laws. 

444 Gorgias, the sophist, writes Charondas legislates at Thu- 
his work of Nature. rium, in Italy, to which place 

Melissus philosophizes. The the Athenians send a colony, 

SOPHISTS, Protagoras and including Lysias, and the 

Pi'odicus, appear. historians Herodotus and 

Thucydides. 

442. — Universal peace; and 
Euripides gains his first 
tragic prize, at forty-three 
years of age, 

431 Anaxagoras, the first philo- The Peloponnesian war begins, 
sopher who openly taught 432.— Cratinus, the comic 

the Supreme Mind in its poet, and predecessor of Aris- 

unity, as the ground, cause, tophanes, dies. — In 430 the 

and governor, of the world, five years’ plague at Athens 

accused on a charge of im- begins; and, about this time, 

piety by the enemies of the Old Testament history 

Pericles. finishes. 

429 Plato born. — Socrates be- Pericles, the friend and pupil 
comes celebrated. of Anaxagoras, and the 

« patron of Phidias and the 

ideal arts, dies. 

428 Anaxagoras dies. 

427 Diagoras Melius. — Gorgias 
comes to Athens, as Leon- 
tine ambassador: dies in 400, 

one hundred and eight years In 424, the Clouds of Aris- 
old. ^ ^ tophanes acted. — ^425, Hip- 

pocrates flourishes : dies 36 1 , 

414 Diogenes of Sinope born. aged ninety-nine. 

40a Death of Soorates* 
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A.CJ 


PHILOSOPHERS^ &C. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 


399 jrhe disciples of Socrates be- 
take themselves to Megara. 
389 Plato’s first journey to Syra- 
cuse. 


Archytus of Tarentum, mathe- 
matician and Pythagorean. 
The celebrated heroic friend- 
ship of the Pythagoreans, 
Damon and Pythias. 


384 

377 

374 

37SJ 


Aristotle born. 

PY3RRHO born. 

Arete of Gyrene, celebrated as 
a female philosopher. 
Philolaus, i^thagorean philo- 
sopher, 

Antisthenes. 


368 

364 

363 

361 


Eudoxus brings the celestial 
sphere from Egypt to Greece. 
Plato’s second journey to Sy- 
racuse. 

Aristippus the Cyrenaic. 
Plato’s third journey. 


357 


Aristotle observes the moon’s 
transit over Mars. 


The battle of Leuctra won by 
Epaminondas, 371. 

The elder Dyonisius dies. 

The battle of Mantinea, in 
which Epaminondas fell. 

36O5 Philip of Macedon suc- 
cessful over the Athenians; 
and next year over the Illy- 
rians. 

In 357 the second sacred war. 
— ^The younger Dyonisius 
expelled by Dion.^ — 356, the 
birth of Alexander. 


348 

343 

34a 

339 

338 

335 


Plato dies: succeeded in the 
Academy by Spexjsippus. 
Aristotle appointed the tutor 
of Alexander. 

Epictmus born. 

Diodorus, 

Stilpo, 

Diogenes, and 
Grates, are celebrated. 
Speusippus dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Xenocrates. 
Aristotle begins to teach in the 
Lyceum, and founds the 
Peripatetic School. 


Timoleon gives liberty to Sy- 
racuse. 


ft 


The battle of Gheroraea, in 
337, — Philip dies, 336, and 
iUexander succeeds to his 
throne and' conquests. — He 
builds Alexandria, in 332; 
and passes into India, 327. 
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324 

322 

318 

3^4 


Death of Diogenes, the Cynic 
philosopher. 

Death of Aristotle. 

Arcesilaus born. 

Xenocrates dies. 


312 


Zeno founds the Stoic school; 
dies 270. 

Pyrrho dies. 


280 


Chrysippus born. 


Death of Alexander.* — Suc- 
ceeded in Egypt by Ptole- 
maeus Lagi, the first of the 
munificent dynasty of^ the 
Ptolemies, the patrons of 
philosophy and learning. 

Euclid of Alexandria, the ma- 
thematician. 

Ptolomy Philadelphus on the 
throne of Egypt. 

Zenodotus, the first librarian 
of Alexandria. 


270 


269 

244 


218 

217 

215 

212 

210 

207 

193 

190 

185 

183 

170 


162 

150 


148 


Cleanthes succeeds to Zeno. 
— Lygon, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher. 

Crates, academic. 

Arcesilaus dies, and is suc- 
ceeded in the Academy by 
Lagydes. 

Lacydes resigns. 

Carneades born, 

Evander, of the second Aca- 
demy. 

Archimedes killed in the cap- 
ture of Syracuse. 

Hermippus, Peripatetic, 

Zeno of Tarsus or Sidon, Stoic. 

Hygenus, Peripatetic. 

Pansetius, the firiend of Scipio 
Africanus, Stoic, 

Diogenes of Babylon, Soic. 

Critolaus Phaselites, Peripate- 
tic, 

Metrodorus, the philosopher 
and painter, carried from 
Athens to Rome by Emilius, 

Hipparchus, astronomer. 

Aristobulus, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and Jew. Itisprobable 
that, in this man, began the 
practice of interpolating an- 
cient hymns and philosophic 
writings, in order to bring 
them intd a coincidence with 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Satyrus, Peripatetic. 


Ennius, the first of the Roman 
classic poets. 


Death of Philopaemen* 


Polybius, the historian. 
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128 

" " ■■ “fi"" " " ' ' 

Clitomachus, of the third Aca- 

1 ' 

! 

107 

‘ demy: dies A.C. 100. 

Cicero born. 


100 

, Philo, Platonist, escapes to 

The turbulent factions, and 


Rome. 

the intriguing ambition of 

95 

Charmidas, Academic. 

the great Roman com- 

85 

Diolimus, Stoic. 

manders, with the general 
luxury and corruption, assist 

83 

Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean. 

79 

Posidonius, Stoic. 

to degrade philosophy into 

71 

Tyranmo, Peripatetic. 

mere amusement or osten- 

62 

Antiochus, Academic. 

tation. Those who pro- 

59 

Andronicus of Rhodes, Peri- 

fessed an adherence to phi- 

patetic, and restorer of Aris- 

losophy in any form, were 


totle’s writings. 

divided into two very un- 

12 

Nicholas Damascenus, Peripa- 

equal classes: the small mi- 


tetic. — From the birth of 

nority being Stoics, the great 


Cicero to that of Christ, 

majority adopting the prin- 


the Epicurean school was 

ciples of Epicurus, in their 


triumphant; though the few 

worst interpretation. 


, noble minds adopted Sto- 
icism. 

Birth of Christ 

P.G. 



4 

Sextus, Pythagorean. 


8 

Senega born. 


14 

Athenodorus, the Stoic. 

Philo Judaeus flourishes at Alex- 

Tiberius, Emperor. 

41 

i 

andria. 

Philo Jud^us goes as Embas- 

The Crucifixion and Death of 

sador to Rome. 

our Lord and Redeemer, 

65 I 

Death of Seneca. 

P.G. 32 or 33. 

Nero, Emperor. 

70 

Cornutus, the Stoic, banished. 
Apollonius of Tyana. 

Vespasian, Emperor. 

81 

Titus Musonius Rufus recalled 

Titus, Emperor. 

82 

from exile, 

Epictetus. 

Domitian, 

89 

Domitian banishes the Philo- 

So low had Philosophy sunk, 

sophers and Mathematicians 

that the terms Philosophers 


from Rome, 

and Mathematicians ex- 

100 

Plutarch. 

pressed for the most part 
only Conjurers, Astrologers, 
aijjd other yagabond profes- 
sors of the occult arts. 

122 

The Gnostics known as a sect. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 
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131 

Birth of Galen. 

^ 

142 

Favorinus. 

Taurus, the Platonist. 

Antoninus Pius, Emperor. 

162 

Apollonius, the Stoic. 

Basilides, the Stoic. 

Arxianus. 

M. Aur. Antoninus. 

173 

Alcinous. 

Numenius. 

1 Apuleius. 

Lucian. 

: Atticus, Platonist. 

Gommodus, Emperor. 

189 

Maximus Tyrius. 
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200 

205 


232 


«39 

242 

244 

246 

254 


270 


Ammonius Saccas, the Master 
of Plotinus and Origen, 
forms the plan of reconciling 
Christianity and Paganism 
by means of a corrupt orien- 
talized Platonism. 

Clemens of Alexandria. 

The birth of Plotinus the 
first and greatest of the 
Eclectic Philosophers who 
committed their doctrines to 
writing. 

Plotinus becomes an Audi- 
tor of the interior Doctrine 
of Ammonius, who imposed 
an oath of secrecy on his 
Disciples. The crime of first 
breaking it by a partial pub- 
lication of these doctrines 
charged by the disciples and 
apologists of Plotinus on 
Origen. 

Origen. 

Plotinus travels into Persia. 

Arrives at Rome. 

Amelins, an Auditor of Plotinus. 
Origen dies. 

Longinus flourishes. * 

Plotinus dies. 

Longinus put to death. 


Pertinax, Emperor. 


Severus, Emperor. 


Gordianus, Emperor. 
Philippus, Emperor. 


Aurelian, Emperor. 
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Porphyry flourishes. 


The Manichean Sect. 

Aurelius Probus, Emperor. 

304 

Porphyry dies. 


Iamblichus flourishes. 

Constantine the Great. 

1 

Constantine declares himself a 
convert to Christianity. 


325 

Athanasius. 

The Council of Nice. 


361 

Julian, Disciple and Patron of 

Julian, Emperor, renounces 

the Eclectic School. 

Christianity. 

400 

Augustine. 

412 

Proclus born. 


415 

Synesius, Philosopher and Bi- 
shop. 

1 

434 

Syrianus. 


485 

Proclus dies. 


486 

Marinus succeeds. 

Ammonius Herinseus. 

Hierocles. 


490 

Marinus dies. 


491 

Isidorus succeeds. 

Damascius, 

Eulalius. 

Simplicius. 


525 

Boethius put to death. 

Theodoric the Goth, Emperor 

529 

Philosophy ceasing to be tole- 
rated by Justinian, Isidorus 
with the few other remaining 
Platonists find an asylum in 
Persia under Chosroes: who, 
on their determination to re- 
turn, obtains for them from 
Justinian, by a treaty, per- 
mission to retire to Athens, 
where only, and only during 
their fife-time, Philosophy is 
allowed to be taught. 

of the West. 
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t 

DECEMBER 14, 1818. 


MR. COLERIDGE’S Two Courses of LECTURES com- 
mence THIS EVENING, and will be continued on 
THURSDAY EVENING next, the qth and 17th of this 
month, at Eight o’clock, at the Crown and Anchor, 
Strand: the first, or Historical and Biographical Course, on 
the most important Revolutions in the Beliefs and Opinions 
of Mankind; and the second, or Critical Course, on Six 
Select Plays of Shakespeare, each forming the subject of a 
single Lecture. — Admission at the Door, Five Shillings; 
single and double Tickets for either Course, with Pros- 
pectuses, may be had at Messrs. Butterworth, Temple; 
Messrs. Steel, Law Stationers, 12 Chancery Lane; Taylor & 
Hessey, Fleet St.; Boosey & Sons, Broad Street; and at 
Hookham’s Library, Bond Street.’*' 


This lecture exists only in three meagre reports so far as we know, one 
brief one discovered by J. Dykes Campbell in the Literary Gazette, 
reprinted by him in the Athenaeum for December 26, 1891, one in the 
Courier and one in the New Times. 


From the Literary Gazette, \ Dec. 19, 1818. 

“On Monday evening Mr. Coleridge commenced a course 
of weekly biographical and historical lectures on the most 
important revolutions in the belief and opinions of Mankind 

* The CouYWy Monday, Dec. 14, 18x8. There had been similar announcements 
in the Cmrw on Dec. 7 and Dec. 9. The Times rzn the same announcement on Dec. 10 
and Dec. 12, but on Dec. 14 confused the reader as to the opening date by saying the 
course would commence ^*on Monday evening Mxf\ The Morning Ckronkk ran 
announcements Dec. 7, g, 10, and 14. 

f The Literm^ (jhe:eUe^ editedfby William Jerdan, was the most prominent literary 
weekly in England. It published contributions from Barry Cornwall, Maginn, Miss 
Mitford, Alark Watts, Mw. Hemans, and other popular writers* 
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(se'fe Advertisemcijt in our last number) and on Thursday, 
another course ,of six selected plays of Shakespeare. These 
lectures are delivered at the Crown & Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand. That of Monday was principally introductory, showing 
the progressive state of civilization, and the consequently improved 
statfe of human reason. Mr. Coleridge denied that true philo- 
sophy had any existence before the days of Pythagoras, and 
entered largely into a view of ancient history as illustrative of 
the subject. There was much novelty in the manner in which he 
handled this branch of his theory. We can at present afford no 
more than this brief notice, which may however direct the lovers 
of science and enquiry where they may reap information in an 
uncommon if not an unique way.” 


From the Courier,* Dec. i8, i8i8. 

“This Gentleman has commenced a double series of Lectures; 
one on the origin and progress of Philosophy, the other on certain 
select plays of Shakespeare. The introductory lecture of the former 
course was given on Monday last, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, and though it could only be considered as a sort of rapid 
development, a summary exposition, of the range which he 
intended to take, yet it was by no means deficient in interest or 
instruction. He commenced with the Philosophy of Thales, whose 
system, if so it may be called, he explained and illustrated with 
great felicity. Like a skilful, or rather, perhaps, like an honest dis- 
putant, he commenced with defining the terms he was to employ, 
particularly that ill-used word philosophy, which is so laxly 
employed in popular language, that, as Mr. Coleridge observed, 
he saw no reason why we might not talk of philosophical cobblers. 

“We were much pleased with the way in which Mr. 
Coleridge pressed upon the attention of his auditors the fact, 
so likely to be neglected, that the first attempt of the ancient 
philosophers, to penetrate the origin of things by the operation 
of their own minds, was, in itself, a most gigantic step. The more 

The Comm had as assistant editor WilHani Mudford, who appears to have 
taken a real interest in the lectures, and to have givcJU Coicridge*crlticism and support. 
See Introduction Section 2. Coleridge’s connexion with the Comm was of long standing 
through the editorships of Stuart and Street» 
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this position is analysed, the more forcibly its ttuth will strike us. 

“The subject of Mr. Coleridge’s next lecture''upoh Philosophy 
will be the life and doctrines of Pythagoras.” 

[There follows the review of the Thursday night Shakespeare 
lecture.] 


From the jVeiw Times,* Dec. 17, 1818. 

“Mr. Coleridge, who has already signalised himself under 
so many literary aspects, commenced on Monday evening, at tlie 
Crown and Anchor, a course of Lectures on the rise and progress 
of Philosophy. It is obvious that a series of speculations on such a 
subject, might be made to embrace a vast variety of the most 
interesting topics, and that literature has nothing too graceful, 
nor science too profound, nor the habits of society too enlarged, 
nor the feelings of individual minds too minute, for the compre- 
hension of this noble and original outline. Mr. Coleridge comes 
to this subject with the double claims of a poet and a philosopher, 
and it is natural to believe that he will do it all the justice that 
can be expected from the union of vigorous research with fervid 
imagination. His lecture on Monday was scarcely more than intro- 
ductory, and it was occupied chiefly in definition. He commenced 
by disapproving of the abuse of the term philosophy [applied] 
to all investigations of the intellect — ^we thus have Chemical 
Philosophy, Astronomical Philosophy, etc. He restricted him- 
self to the history of the human mind in pursuit of Philosophy, 
or the discovery of the origin and primary laws of the natural 
world, the moral world, and the human understanding. It was 
a remarkable circumstance in the pursuit of this discovery, that 
all nations had a sentiment of deterioration from their origin. 
They all looked to a remote source, more noble, powerful, and 
wise than themselves; their greatest inventions and their chief 
wisdom were referred to this god-like and remote ancestry. 
There was connected with this an almost universal impression 
of some remarkable geological change, in fact, in all nations 
♦ ThtMm edited by Dr* John Stoddart. Coleridge visited the Stoddarts 

in Malta,, and it was Stoddart who read Chrisiabd (from MS,) to Scott in 
Cederidge thought of trying to get an article on the factory children into the 
Mm Timm* See Lecture IX, pp. aSy-B. 
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there were descriptions of an early state and concussion of the 
earth, that ^^ere ''after all but caricatures of the books of Moses. 
He compared the rude indications of this great and distant 
institution, of which the degenerated nations were now uncon- 
scious, to the discovery of the parentage and rank of strayed 
children, whose clothes and appearance indicate to strangers 
what they are, though they have not the power of telling their 
own story. Before Philosophy had taken a form, Poetry was in 
full splendor; he looked upon Homer’s Poem as having under- 
gone incessant changes of at least the phraseology, down to the 
day of Pisitratus. He observed, that as the poems were constantly 
recited, and (if we understood him rightly) not written, as 
manuscript itself seemed not to have been hitherto invented, the 
Rhapsodists were successively forced to introduce the words 
intelligible to their time, in the place of the obsolete. We may have 
mistaken Mr. Coleridge in this passage, but if we did not, we 
must suggest to him, that Homer himself speaks of writing, in the 
letters carried by Bellerophon, and that the books of Moses and 
their transcription were known in Egypt and Ionia before the 
year 900 b.c. As to the changes made by the Rhapsodists, it is 
the general opinion that they could not have been of peculiar 
moment, from the peculiarity of the style, from the genuine and 
exquisite nature of the descriptions, from the bold and brilliant 
spirit which makes those pictures of a barbarous age stand out 
before us (with almost the life of a world between) in the vividness 
and colour of actual existence, from the indiscriminative use of 
all the dialects — thus asserting that the poems were ■written 
before the language of Greece was divided, and not less asserting, 
that they had undergone no serious change after the division. 
Mr. Coleridge gave Ml credit to the magnificent simplicity of 
Homer, whose genius he compared to a lake, so pellucid that its 
waters were not discernible, while the objects above and around 
were reflected with the exactness of their actual form and hue. 
Rich metaphor belongs to the style of Mr. Coleridge’s eloquence; 
but the present one might have been more effective by being 
more correct, the clearness of the water does not find its proof 
in the accuracy of its reflection, but in the completeness of the 
transparency which develops its treasures of gold' or pearl, or the 
sandy bed, or the rock with its coral and weeds. The faithful 
vision of these natural objects which more turbid waters would 
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have clouded, was the excellence which the Lecturer ha(i 
obviously desired to praise. Laws and constitutions began now 
to assume a shape in Greece, a passion for travel excited its leading 
minds, and Egypt was the great resort of the future philosophers 
of the world. From Egypt, it was probable, that they received 
little more than some geological facts of the past ages, and ’to 
Egypt they seem to have lent some of their own distractions. 
The scientific knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood must have 
been but trivial, when Pythagoras sacrificed a hecatomb on the 
discovery of the square of the hypothenuse. The Lecturer then 
detailed the opinions of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximines, 
and having thus brought down the history of philosophy to the 
sixth century before the Christian Era, concluded his very 
curious intelligent discourse by announcing the life of Pythagoras, 
whom he termed perhaps the most extraordinary purely human 
being that ever lived upon the earth, for his next lecture.”* 

* The existence of the last two of these reports was first pointed out by A. Kozgul, 
in an article **Coleridgiana” in the Revue Anglo-Amkicaim, Fev.^-Av., 1930, 
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THIS EVENING, eight o’clock, at the Grown and Anchor, ! 
Strand, MR, COLERIDGE'S SECOND LECTURE, 
beginning with a brief recapitulation of the former, and 
proceeding to the Life, Travels, Institutions and Doctrines 
of Pythagoras, the proper Founder of Philosophy; with the 
probable states of Religion, Arts & Sciences of Egypt, Persia 
& India at that period. Admission 5s. Tickets for the Course 
with Prospectus and the Chronological Guide, may be had 
at Mr. Steel’s, Law Stationer, 12 Chancery Lane; Messrs. 
Buttei-worth, Temple; Taylor & Hesscy, Fleet Street; 
Boosey & Sons, Broad Street; and at Hookham’s Library, 
Bond Street.* 


In the ancient world there were two nations that seem particu- 
larly to deserve the attention of the historical critic from their 
opposition in character, the Hebrew race and the Greek. In the 
one we find a nation purely historical and theocratical. Their 
history is traced consistently and regularly from the earliest 
period; all their institutions, according to their own history, were 
derived not from themselves nor from any genius arising in them- 
selves but from a supernatural agency, their very beginning 
supernatural, their passing into a nation supernatural, their whole 
legisiat[iott] one with their religion. And this character continues 
throughout their whole history to a certain period, intensely 
bearing the marks of one family, and all their writers, attribute 
their different excellencies not to any natural faculties but to some 
especial inspiration; so that there does not even remain a vague 
tradition in the ancient Jewish writers of any man whom, in our 

* The M<^rmn^ Chrmkh^ Dec. 28, 1818. The same aimocmccmeut appeared in 
the Mw Times* There was none in The Times* The €mrier on Dec. 26 ran almost the 
same t hing in its news section, not, as was usual, among the advertisements. 
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modem phrase, we should call a man of genius, .referring therelJy 
to his natural or acquired advantages. On the otl^er hi.nd we find 
a nation whose first historians, not to say their poets, appear with 
a perfection that has been a model for all succeeding times; and 
yet strange to say, those very men appear about as much 
perplexed concerning their origin as we at this present time do, 
and in the various criticisms concerning the planting of Greece 
each position has its own almost equal authorities, or what is still 
more common, the authority of the same writer brought against 
himself. But in this nation we find, after a certain period, every 
perfection appearing to rise out of the people and out of their 
circumstances. (I do not mean to say, as the Athenians said of 
themselves when they called themselves grass-hoppers, that they 
were born out of the earth.) Undoubtedly they derived their 
instruction, or rather the stimulants to it and the excitements 
of it, from various causes; but still as soon as it came into Greece 
it became so modified, so extremely altered by the character of 
the people, that it required all the researches of the learned to 
discover the affinity between the Greek opinions and their 
immediate sources, whatever they were. 

One cannot help thinking, provided the mind is beforehand 
impressed with a belief of a providence guiding this great drama 
of the world to its conclusion, that as opposites are in constant 
tendency to union and as it is the opposite poles of a magnet and 
not the similar ones which attract each other, that a certain unity 
is to be expected from the very circumstance of opposition, and 
that these are, as it were, imperfect halves which, after a series 
of ages, each maturing and perfecting, are at length to meet in 
some one point comprising the excellencies of both. 

We Kcamofy know in truth (when I say “know” I use the 
word in the sense of sound history) we cannot be said to know 
anything of Greece before the writings of Homer, but these them- 
selves are an history. It is true that Thucydides and Herodotus, 
the earliest historians of the Greeks, speak of those poems as 
written by one man called Homer but it is equally true that 
Thucydides attributes the Riad* i_and the Hymns'} so called, to 

* Lecture III suggests that Coleridge said or intended to say ‘Hymns’. B.H.C. 
made die correction i* the naaigto. My emendation is based on Misc. CrU., 234, 405, 
410; the sense seenas to require it. Pointed brackets indicate an insertion where no 
space was left by the reporter. 
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tFie same person, which I believe there is not now a scholar in 
Europe thai supposes to have been possible to belong to the same 
period. This however would not interest us much upon the present 
occasion were it not for a passage in Herodotus which declares, 
speaking of the earliest colony of the Greeks, that Greece seems 
tcf have been gradually peopled by a conflux of tribes but, as 
far as we can discover, tribes of the same race, which is con- 
cluded from this circumstance only that the conquerors, or those 
that came latest, introduced no order of nobility, made no dis- 
tinction between themselves and those they had conquered, a 
clear proof that they had the same language and some marks 
at least of the same origination. For in all countries in Europe 
a nobility may be traced to the circumstance, originally, of a 
conquered nation, the conquerors assuming to themselves a certain 
superiority of course, but contriving certain distinctions from the 
natural love of the country they had left, to be known by it to all 
ages afterwards. Such is the case with Poland, such manifestly 
the case in Hungary and so it appears to have been in our country. 
From no such circumstance having taken place in Greece, though 
it is evident that there were waves after waves of new colonists 
into Greece, it seems equally clear that they were of the same 
origin. 

Herodotus has observed that the pelasgians,* the first race 
to whom he refers, knew no Gods by name but secretly acknow- 
ledged the Gods, whom in their language they so called, because 
they were “the arrangers”,']' those that brought everything into the 
world, and “the separaters” of things, but that in after time persons 
came among them who spoke of other Gods, whom they rejected, 
and lastly of the God, Dionysius, or Bacchus, (which appears 
firom plain proof to have been brought at least from Egypt) <*> 
upon which they were advised to consult the Oracle of Dodona. 
And being asked whether or no they should worship their Gods by 
any particular names, they were answered in the affirmative. 
And he says from that time the Greeks began to call their Gods 
by name, but adds immediately afterwards, that their theogony 
and mythology as it existed in his time was first brought in by 
Hesiod and by Homer. I think I may venture to appeal to the 

* Reference to NB. 25 seenas to begin herc.^ Words in tmall capitals arc from 
Coleridge’s notes when these are needed to fill gaps in the ttxt 

t NB* 25: Ordinators and Asserters of all things. 
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natural sense of every man whether or no in such an age and with 
such difficult means of communication it was possible for any two 
poets (poets generally not being the most active sort of people in 
the world) to alter at once the whole religion of a people not 
residing in any one place but scattered over the Islands ,of 
Greece and over the Provinces of Asia Minor. Though I profess 
myself perfectly sceptical, neither decided to the one side nor the 
other of the great controversy, concerning whether the Iliad of 
Homer was a poem written by one man or whether it is a choice 
of an immense number of poems, written upon the same subject, 
strung together by Pisistratus or some other (in the same manner, 
though with a worthier motive than Macpherson strung together 
a number of Scotch poems and called it the epic poem of 
Temora<’>) but I can see no probability of Homer being a par- 
ticular' person.* Rather (what is already hazarded respecting 
Orpheus and Musaeus and so forth) I should say it implied a 
fraternity of men who had wandered through the countries, and 
by the charms of music, and whatever else could work upon the 
minds of a rude people, gradually introduced those traditions 
or this, properly-speaking, poetic and sensuous mode of propa- 
gating truths which Herodotus attributes to Homer. Be it so; we 
know well that the antiquity of Homer’s poems was such as 
completely to perplex the first historical investigators of Greece. 

The question, then, is at what time the mysteries were 
formed. I will not deny that many and great authorities of the 
moderns are inclined to suppose that the earliest of the mysteries, 
those of Samothrace, were anterior to Homer or at least con- 
temporary with him, but I confess I have never discovered any 
sufficient proof, f On the contrary it appears to me clear that 

*** NB. 25 goes on: Another minor argument — ^is the final re-appearance of 
Achilles in Homer so described in the. Mad, as it must have been, if from the very 
beginning, the Poet had made it the connecting thread and anticipated Object of the 
whole Poem — ^its principle of Unity? Surely not — nor is the anticipation frequent, 
or continuous, or prominent enough throughout the preceding Books of the Iliad, 

t NB. 25: I must make careful researches concerning the aera of the first 
institution of the Mysteries in Samothrace. I find, all scholars make it prior to Homer; 
but as yet I have not found, on what positive Authority—surely if in the Hymn to 
Ceres, this is none — the reason of the thing is against it, and the historic date of the 
naval mastery of the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean, which is posterior to Homer, 
is a presumption to t8e contrary, the M^teries being clearly of Phoenician origin^ 
likewise, its purpose or application, viz* to counteract by Hemoeneutic the Homeric 
MythdogY'-Hsieeim to imply the pre-existence of the latter. 
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the very purpose' of those mysteries, the very interest which they 
excited in the ihinds of thinking men, was that of counteracting 
this popular theology which afterwards the philosophers, without 
exception, opposed, considering it entirely destructive of all 
mprality.<®> 

Here permit me to notice the tendency of a number of 
writings, of men deserving of all veneration, especially on the 
continent, to justify this idolatry.* They consider it, as they say, 
as the natural and the best possible means of representing 
important truths to the minds of an ignorant people. “How,” 
it is said, “could these ignorant people understand abstract truths? 
How is it possible that it could be done but by clothing them in 
forms of sight and sound, and, in short, variously symbolizing them 
to their senses and apprehensions?” In short, it is the old papistical 
argument of pictures and images, poor men’s books. Certainly if 
the matter were really so — ^if this was a right and proper mode 
of instructing mankind, and if its effects were those of progression, 
that by these means they would gradually become capable of 
less gross images and then of more and more generalization till 
at last they rose to correct ideas of what they were, and whence 
they were, and what was to become of them — we must think it 
strange that in our own religion, from the very beginning to the 
thunders of Sinai, and to the more efficient promises rather than 
maledictions of the Christian religion, this one object should be 
constantly in view: to overthrow this as the source of every thing 
that is wicked and every thing that is degrading. And strange 
it is that such men as creuzer and other men of whose learning I 
speak with the highest honor and reverence, should not have asked 
themselves, what came of this? Did any progression take place? 
Take Egypt. Did it follow that the Egyptian people, from observ- 
• NB. 25 clarifies the reference; Tfao’ I take as my criterion of the best Religion 
that which best evolves the purest morals by proposing to the People the strictest rule 
and loftiest Ideal, I am far from deeming this the whole of Religion — nay, I regard it 
no otherwise as Religion itself, than as I regard the Fruit of a Tree to be the Tree. In 
my sense of the term, it would not deserve the name of Religion, if it did not inculcate 
the beliefe of a divine Providence, a responsibility not confined to the Life present, and 
if not teach yet tend to excite, and predispose to, a sense of the Evil in the Heart of 
Man and a Hope, however dim and mythical, of a Redeemer therefrom. Thus but for 
the M>^teries Cabiri, Eleusinian etc. I should scarcely concede the possession of a 
Religion to the Greeks — and am little disposed to acquiesce m Creuzer’s assertion, 
that their popular mythology was a necessary or even expedient vestibule to the 
doctrines of the Mysteries. Higl^ate, December 26, 1818. 
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ing and worshipping a deity, according to their account, in 
Ibises, in crocodiles, and in the Nile and so forth, rcse lastly to con- 
sider the whole world as a kind of language — as the painted veil* 
of Isis in which the Almighty was speaking to them? History shews 
to us the contrary. Juvenal tells us of the wars between the [Om- 
bites’3 Gods and the [Tentyrites’]<^*> Gods and shews us, as the 
Bible indeed has done with higher authority, all the sensuality 
that followed. Need we wonder that sensuality should follow from 
directly appealing to the senses, and instead of weaning man from 
that which was his fall, gradually strengthened it, and upon the 
same pretext (I am afraid lest the illustration that now occurs to 
me should be too light for the subject, but it is really such) as the 
old story of the man who, being extremely weary on the road, 
got up at the back of a coach and being told it was going the direct 
contrary way over the same ground he had already gone said, 
■‘however I shall be rested during the time”. Most assuredly all 
this is utterly vain. 

The true origin (and I mention this because it is quite 
necessary for the understanding both of the rise and of the 
necessity of philosophy in the pagan world) the true cause, seems 
to have been this, that very early in the history of mankind there 
seems to have been a division among them — the one attending 
more to their moral feeling and to the manifest good consequences 
of it in the world, yielded to the traditions of their ancestors and 
found themselves happy. Their opinions were perfectly congruous 
with their moral feelings and the great character of that people 
was that they made their hearts the interpreters of their heads.t 
To know that a thing was right and congruous to their moral 
nature they held as the evidence of its truth, and this by a most 
excellent logic; for unless they supposed themselves to be either 
infinite, in one extreme, or beasts in the other, they must believe 
themselves to be progressive; but whatever is progressive must 
have a dim horizon as well as a clear vicinity and what truth 
has more right to be obscure to us than that which, when we 
arrive at (j.t') will be the very perfection of our being, and in the 
bold phrase of antiquity, our union with the Author of that being. 

The other race determined that their imagination, as the 
Scriptures properly call it,, but which they deemed their under- 

^ The report reads Corrected by [B.H.G.] 

t The reporter wrote Correct^ by [B.H.G.] 
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Standing or their reason, should be the judge of all things; and 
rejecting the traditions of their ancestors and history, they followed 
the natural leadings of the imagination or fancy governed by the 
law of association. They were themselves alive and that they knew, 
though they did not understand the mode. They moved in conse- 
quence of that life and acted. Wherever therefore they saw motion, 
they supposed that in some way or other there was a vital or motive 
power; and denying all else but the very law of mind, by which 
we must necessarily generalize (that is when we look at an immense 
number of things be impressed by that which is common to them 
all rather than by that which is particular to any one), they 
conceived that the whole world, everything, must have a motive 
power. When they contemplated this motive power with regard 
to particular individuals they called it soul, if with reference to 
anything which occupied a large importance and comprehended 
many souls, they would call it a God. But when they raised their 
sensuous imagination to the utmost and conceived the indefinite 
idea of an All, they carried on the same analogy, and the All was 
God. And this I am sorry to say has imposed upon many thinkers 
in modern times as if it were the AIl-things-[z«]*-God of the 
Christian, whereas in truth it was nothing more than a common 
feeling: as I move, in consequence of having life, so in another way 
the tree shoots out, the rivers flow and so forth: and what is true 
of each part must be true of the whole. But with regard to any 
conscience, any of those attributes which properly form a religion, 
so far from that being felt, the very contrary was felt. It was in 
truth made, by a tremendous blasphemy, the cause of all evil. 
The thing would be well, it was said, but there was such a 
necessary intractability of matter that many things could not 
be reconciled, and at length came that curious notion which 
seems to have originated all, without exception, of the theogonies 
or theologies of the pagan nations, that good came out of evil, 
the better out of the worse.<i^> At first it was all night and chaos. 
Then in the course of things, by a strange unintelligible fatahty 
(but something must be unintelligible when men put down that 
the mere nature of the intellect which arises from a far 
grander source — ^the depth, the unfathomable depth of the will) 
this was to bring forth an egg,<^®’ which brought forth love or the 
organising power; and then love produced hatred, a very strange 
* The report reads “and”. 
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thing certainly; and then these two points by constantly inter- 
mingling and balancing each other produced « long series of 
atoms* out of which the world existed. 

This is not the Greek theology merely. It is a fair account 
of the Egyptian, of the Indian, and of every other, but I speak 
of Greece because it was the only country that dared ask itSelf 
why. All the other countries, as the Jews for instance, had received 
that which they held by admission of a revelation; and aU the 
nations besides Greece, that we know of, had received their 
constitutions and their opinions either by conquest or by im- 
posture, that is by pretence to revelation. The Greeks alone stood 
by themselves, and having first out of limited monarchies, or 
rather monarchies by tradition, formed themselves (there is here 
a gap in history — out of what monarchies?) but so the fact is, 
having formed themselves at once, simultaneously, as it were, into 
republics (and this not in one part of Greece merely but nearly at 
the same time in all parts of the Peloponnesus and Major and 
Minor Greece) so that the same men who derived their power not 
from the people, who were the representatives of the reason, were 
designated as “tyrants”, and however beneficent in their conduct, 
still did not escape a certain mark of infamy, f 

In Greece, legislation was the first step towards philosophy 
or rather it was the first dawning or appearance of it. After 
Lycurgus came Solon and others and then arose Thales. I have 
stated before'^®’ that I did not consider Thales, as the ancients 
did not, properly a philosopher. They called him sophos, or wise 
man, and placed him at the head of the seven wise men of Greece, 
who, however according to another tradition, reduced themselves 
to five,|; two tyrants it appears, having frightened them into 
acknowledging them among their order. In these we find, I think, 
three characteristics. there is an extreme, wiTTy§ hilarity — 

I do not know what to call it. More they seem to be like a cheerful 
man placed among those whom he could not bring up to himself, 
and who was content to live quietly and happily among them 
and to give what knowledge he could — but if you take the coarsest 

* Tlae reporter wrote ‘Himes” and the correction was suggested by [E, H, C.]. 
f Coleridge was aware that incomplete sentences were characterisdc of Ms 
lecturing style, 

I The reporter wrbte *Hbrec** and [E. C. H,] suggested the correction, 

§ The reporter wrote ‘‘wicked”, IE. C. H.] questioned it but did not supply the 
correcdon from the notebook. 
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cdmparisons, as given by Stanley and others in their account of 
their sayings and anecdotes, there is one characteristic of un- 
common cheerfulness with occasionally a disguised sneer at the 
superstitions of the people. {Second}, in another sense they appear 
to have been men religious according to the best notions of their 
countrymen. {Third:}, their morals are pure but all bordering on 
the prudential, never referring to the principle in the heart but 
always referring to the consequences; in short I think that almost 
every rule of prudence in life may be collected from the sayings 
attributed to the seven sages. I think if I mistake not that I have 
made a note of a few of them: 

Pittacus: “Power shews the man.” 

“What is best? To do the present well.” 

Thales; “What is the strangest thing? A tyrant of a tolerably 
good old age.” 

“What is the happiest ruler? Him for and not of whom the 
subjects are afraid.” 

So Bias answered to a man who had proposed to him to 
drink up the sea: “With all my heart; if you on your part will 
promise to stop up the rivers while I am doing it.” 

To rascals who were praying during a storm: “For mercy 
sake be quiet — ^why should you put the Gods in mind of you? 
We are bad enough off already.” I mention these instances of 
that sort of witty character which belongs to them. 

To a rogue asking concerning wisdom and piety he was 
silent, and being asked why he did not speak, he said, “Hold 
your tongue, it is no matter to you.” 

“Better to decide a quarrel between enemies than friends, 
for in the latter case you are sure to make one friend an enemy, 
whereas in the other case you may possibly make one enemy a 
friend.” This is strongly the character of the Homeric Ulysses, 
where the shrewdness of cunning is placed for what should have 
been morality; but throughout, in the character of the Homeric 
Ulysses, you ^d a shrewdness and reference to consequences, 
so: “In a good republic it is better to fear the laws and not the 
rulers”, or according to another tradition, “To love your country, 
<[HON>or the magistrates; but fear the law alone and in that law 
your own conscienpe.” , ^ 

Gleobulus: “Oh beware of the calumny of fnends. Never 
mind what your enemy says — ^never be tempted to join in the 
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laugh of derision.” Periander, when he was asked what was the 
best government, said, “That democracy which comes nearest 
to an aristocracy.” 

Anacharsis says, “Artists contend; <and> that which is very 
strange, that those who are no artists at all and know nothing 
about art, are best able to determine I give these specimens 
of the character to show that it was so far from philosophic, 
(that is, getting to the origin and principle of things) that it was 
what we shotdd naturally expect from men of a sound and health- 
ful mind and quick observation of what was before them in life, 
and a facility in generalizing it and deducing the wisest remarks. 

Thales, by the admission of all antiquity, was the first who, 
even in physics, even in natural philosophy, instead of resting with 
traditions, asked himself what could have been the origin of things, 
but I do not give him the name of a philosopher because his 
enquiries, such as they were, were confined wholly to material 
causes. And this is to be observed, that Aristotle himself, in 
speaking of Thales and those of his time, has said that they con- 
fined themselves wholly to material elements, while Plutarch 
condemns them for having mistaken principles as to the true 
origin of things for elements, or those first materials which 
appear in consequence.*^®^ Still, however, the step was great, 
for that Thales learnt this from Egypt and so forth I re- 
gard as mere fancy, the mere jargon of the later Platonists;*^’’ 
and for this plain reason that the causes assigned, for 
instance, why he made water the origin of things, has nothing 
in it historical — ^nothing historical — ^nothing that reminds one of 
the books of the Indians or the fragments of the Babylonians 
which we have. No, he gives you the first reasons, as we should 
say, or experiments or observations, which any man would be 
struck with. He says, while we see that all things begin in a sort of 
fluid state we perceive that water nourishes all things and that 
such and such plants though fed only with water will yet grow; 
and no wonder in that state of science, not knowing the compo- 
sition of water and little knowing how many things might be 
contained in it, that when he saw things growing in water he 

♦ Coleridge restrained himself here. In NB. 25 he had written after this sentence: 

British * 

At this point Coleridge slapped a page and a half of notes on Epimenidcs and 
Anaxmander, returning to NB. 25 for Pythagoras. See p. 97. 
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supposed that it passed into earth and produced all things, and 
so forth. NoVontler that when he had dared separate himself from 
tradition he should yet be able to go no further. Those are the 
very reasons which are assigned by Thales without the least 
tr^itional or historical character whatsoever; for the last, and 
all the other things which are found in him, amount to nothing 
more than this, that he was a very worthy good man who believed 
the religion of his country in the best form in which it appeared 
and thought no more about it, but most assuredly combined it 
with his philosophy, as Linnaeus*^®^ and John Hunter*®®^ may 
be supposed to have done, the one with physiology and the other 
with natural history. 

The disciples of Thales made one advance still further. 
Going onwards they* perceived that no one element, no 
phenomenon, nothing visible, could be the cause of the visibility. 
There must be, certainly, something unseen to be the cause of 
something seen, for this reason that you were <^othermsey no 
wiser than if you attributed the thing to water. Then the question 
would arise, what is water, and so ad injmtum and though you 
went on as some modems would do, 

“Fleas bite little Dogs and less fleas bite them. And so 
you go on ad injinitum”^ 

It is merely pushing oflF the thing under the sophism of something 
less, till you have wearied out the man and then say, “Well sir, 
we must stop here for we cannot go further, not that we are one 
whit nearer the point than we were before.” This appears to have 
been the case with the man who endeavoured to resolve this into 
the distinguishable and the indistinguishable; the only thing that 
he could discover was that <a> fluid was <a> somewhat the parts 
* MS. Egerton 3057 reads: Anaximander. 

t Derwent Coleridge wrote in the margin, Delete”, I have been nnabic to find 
Coleridge’s version of the rhyme anywhere. Swift, in the Essaj^ m Poetrj quotes: 

So naturalists observe a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller stiU to bite ’em 
And so proceed td infinitum. 

I have it on the authority of Miss B, E. Gwyer, former principal of St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford^ that the correct version is: 

Big fleas have little deas ^ 

Upon their backs to bite ’em; • 

little Beas have lesser BeaS' 

And so ad hfimtwau 
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of which could not be distinguished by figures; it was something 
that had no figure of its own but constantly tool? that which the 
vessel in which it was contained, or the banks, impressed upon it. 
From this he* divided things into two, the distinguishable and 
the indistinguishable, or as he called it the finite and the infinite. 
But apparently <Jie was} a man staggering with a new idea aM 
relapsing, (of which we have had some later instances even in the 
works of John Hunter — of a man having an idea greater than the 
sum total of his intellectual knowledge or that of his age was 
equal to) presenting it with a flash and again falling down to 
the common feeling of his country; or like a bird that having been 
limned, as it were, upon a hedge or twigs, by more than usual 
force of genius gets himself loose and yet still feels the lime 
hanging on its wings and with a sort of imperfect flutter and 
fright drops and again tries to rise; and (Jie} produces that which 
for the world is a glorious light, but for dull men a matter of endless 
difference of opinion and of controversy. 

These ideas, as far as they were speculative, I have introduced 
as the dawning of philosophy; as far as they did not refer to the 
mind at all, but were sought only in observation, I consider the 
authors of them as not yet philosophers. The man to whom the 
name seems due first of all was Pythagoras, something like one 
of the most extraordinary human beings that has ever astonished 
and perplexed the world. As to the oracles which announced his 
birthjf I mention them only as shewing the great sensation he 
produced, upon posterity; the more so, the more striking, because 
it is not certain that he ever himself wrote anything, and even what 
his opinions were was already matter of almost as much obscurity 
in the time of Plato and Aristotle as it is in the time in which we 
live. Now there must have been something extraordinary in that 
man who has filled the world with his fame in such a way that no 
man who has read is not familiar with the name of Pythagoras. 

He was born, according to the best accounts, at Samos 
under particular advantages; as for instance, that he was a man of 

*** MS Egerton 3057: Anaximander. 

t NB. 35; Fytliagoras’s birth oracles concerning, and the fable ascribing to Phoebus 
his fathership — ^so far significant as proving the theognic habit out of which but with 
which he was <to> bring the mind into the philosophic. It is probable that the ascribers 
were Poets who meant#only a met^horied Compliment; but that it was understood 
literally by his contemporaries, and made matter of serious controversy in the 
succeeding generations, proven my position. 
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wealthj that it was in a town then extremely thriving as a com- 
mercial tov^n, !hat he had early opportunities of conversing 
with mariners and, of course, early took in the desire of seeing more 
than a minor island could produce to him. What his travels were 
is a subject of controversy on which I know no better canon of 
criticism than this, that where there is a general tradition and 
(wherey there is neither impossibility nor improbability in the 
circumstance, we ought to believe it, upon the plan of the law 
courts: it is the best evidence we have. I therefore do not doubt 
that Pythagoras went to Egypt and I can see no reason why from 
Egypt, under the troubles of that time, he might not have gone 
to Babylon;* and when I have told my authority, that Prince of 
English solid good sense, Selden,'**) I can venture to say that I 
see neither in the chronology nor any other circumstance any one 
reason to object to his having been at Babylon in the time of the 
prophet Ezekiel, except that I must honestly add that I have not 
any one reason for it. But w> according to the tradition (which 
it has been latterly fashionable to deny, for what reason I know 
not). To those who admit that he was in Egypt, that he went 

* NB. 25 shows Coleridge’s detailed preparation: Of hk early Life all that can be 
safely deduced from the incongruous biographers is, that he was the son of a man who 
had acquired a large fortune by commerce, and was both able and willing to give Mm 
the best education the times afforded, which then as in all the earlier periods of every 
progressive People was found among the Priesthood, — Of course, his early habits 
were those of instruction by signs and symbols — and hence both his style and the 
strong traits of Sacerdotalism in all his character, — Contrast between the history of 
Christ and Pythagoras. The Biographers of the former Contemporaries— -of the 
latter lamblichus. 

Hence not because Diog, Laert,, Apuleius or lamblichus relate it, but because 
it is in itself probable, we may suppose Mm to have sought the acquaintance of Thales, 
Phcrecydes, and Anaximander. <*** 

His journey to Egypt and commune with the priests as trustworthy as History can 
make if; but m to what Qinantum and Qjialc of knowledge he learnt there^ that is a 
question. • * . 

Biogenes in his book with the ill-omened dtle of incredible tMngs beyond Thule, 
relates that he went to the Hebrews — wMch Lanctantius denies, doubtless on the same 
grounds as it was assarted— i.e. none at all. That he really was in India I have found 
some reason to believe— & if so, doubtless thro’ Persia. 

Of Ms circuit in visiting all the oracles, and Ms initiation into all religious rites, 
X hope to Bnd some explication from Creuzer. At present all I can say is that such 
places were the Universities of that period, and probably it aitounts to no more than 
our relating of Casaubon or any other Eruditissimus that he visited all the Universities 
of Germany and France. 
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through Persia to India, I concede (for I conceive it may be some- 
what to concede) that I have discovered what^I ijiay call “a 
presumptive argument” for (if) in the Pythagorean doctrine, 
with respect to all of which, except the first principles of it, I 
profess not to understand what has been recorded by the later 
Platonists. Pythagoras held that there were ten bodies or kinds»of 
bodies in the universe according to the common interpretation, 
the planets then known, the moon, the sun, the comets, and so 
forth. These unfortunately made up but nine, in consequence of 
which he made up a tenth, to complete the ten, which he called 
“antichthon” or counter earth; and its invisibility to us he 
ascribed to its being always on the directly opposite side of the 
world from the sun. As he held the doctrine of the centrality of 
the sun and the motion of the planets round it, it was said this 
antichthon or counter-earth is in direct opposition always to 
our earth and consequently always invisible to it.<*®’ 

The common doctrine of Pythagoras, that is of the metem- 
psychosis or wandering of souls from one body to another, we all 
know. But it is very striking that Colonel Symes* who went into 
Burma* and who in his travels never appears to have had any 
thought of Pythagoras or Pythagorean philosophy in his mind 
[mentions]^ the circumstance that the Burmans together with 
the transmigration of souls and the abhorrence of particular kinds 
of food, particularly beans, hold ten bodies; and in order to make 
out the number they hold a sort of shadow earth that was almost 
opposite so that it could never be seen. But it is likewise mentioned 
by Laertius of Pythagoras that he brought in an explanation of the 
eclipses, This is certainly a most singular circumstance. With 
regard to the transmigration of souls, we may suppose it was a 
common feeling spread through many nations; but the peculiar 
circumstance of this counter-earth, joined with such a number of 
Pythagorean doctrines notj found in Hindostan, tends, I think, 
to prove two things. First of all, that what the Burmans say is true, 
that the religion of Buddha which they profess and which has no 
castes, at least no compulsory ones which tend to stop the pro- 
gression of mankind and to make man degraded and unprogressive 

^ The reporter wrote 

t The reporter wrote ‘^'wheo’J, possibly a mistake in hearing? Or possibly words 
arc omitted, e»g, [wh^ he came npon] the circumstance • . * ? 
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(I refer to the system of castes and so forth) was the original, 
and that tl^ others are derived from them. As it would be absurd 
to suppose that Pythagoras really passed down into Siam and 
Ava and so forth, I apprehend that their account is true, that 
such as they are, the original inhabitants of Hindostan were, and 
that the castes of India and the other institutions prevailing there 
are the natural effect of a comparatively civilised people being 
conquered,'®®' as the Indians in the peninsula appear to have been 
repeatedly, by men more warlike but less civilised, and con- 
triving every scheme possible to preserve the civilisation existing 
among themselves from being overwhelmed by conquests. For 
instance, Herodotus tells us there were castes in Egypt, but that 
they were after the race of the woolly-haired men;'®®' it appears 
as if they were overrun by some conqueror, and history records 
such events. And the account of Herodotus that the ancient 
Egyptians were woolly-haired men is a convincing proof that they 
were overrun by another nation, and that the attempts of priests 
and leaders to preserve their arts and sciences founded the 
institution of castes in which a man was compelled to teach his 
child his own art and that son was compelled to foUow it, certainly 
a mode of arresting barbarism to a certain extent, but when carried 
beyond that tending to evil. 

The very different character of the laws in Burma with regard 
to the priesthood, where there are none of those ferocious institu- 
tions raising up one body of men above another and punishing 
the least insult in the most inhuman manner, presents the idea 
of a nation not conquered. When a nation is conquered it is no 
longer a matter of government or established power whether you 
shall respect your priest, or your teacher, but it is left entirely 
to your sensibility or sense of honor. In aE such cotmtries the 
priests have become powerful. <*'" I hope I may say this for a 
phEosophical purpose. It is seen throughout Europe in Catholic 
countries on the continent; the more powerful people take part 
rather with the government than with the priesthood; they enter 
warmly into the feelings of government to check the presumption 
of the priesthood on the same ground that aE our ancestors before 
the Reformation were as anti-papistic as the best Protestant is 
in these days; and they were as eager to Join with the government 
to prevent any encroachment by the piiesthdod. But where it 
becomes a matter of choice it becomes a matter of honoiv and 
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the Catholics are most bigoted and adhere to the greatest exfra- 
vagances of their system in that country in whicH the government 
happens to be Protestant. In all countries a conquest checks the 
power of the priesthood; and upon that ground I consider it 
extremely probable that Pythagoras among his travels really had 
been in India. * 

However, this is but of comparatively little importance 
compared with his philosophical efforts and (jichievementsy which 
he displayed assuredly after his return. First he left (it is said) 
his native country on account of the tyranny of Polycrates, not 
that he so much disliked being under Polycrates, who was a mild 
and wise governor, though not by the choice of the people, but 
because he saw that there would be factions and revolutions 
inconsistent with his purpose. He transplanted himself to the 
south of Italy, then called Magna Graeca, afterwards called 
CROTON, and there he began to develop the great plans he had 
conceived during his travels. 

The mode in which he did it is certainly most exemplary. 
He first addressed himself to the people of all classes, to the 
highest first, with regard to their morals, and used every possible 
persuasion with great eloquence and (what all tradition agrees 
in) a remarkably beautiful and majestic person, which, joined 
to that greatest of all possible influences, the evident palpable 
disinterestedness of the man, enabled him to bring about a reform 
in their conduct and to convince them of the miseries they suffered, 
not from badness or wickedness but from the real state of ignorance 
that precluded the opening of <^the way toy z.ny(J;hingy better. After 
having made himself popular, as all disinterested men who speak 
to the heart of man are sure to do, he then opened a plan of 
education. It appears that he was requested by the people to give 
them constitutions, but instead of that he told them that those 
things were perfectly indifferent in their state. He should make 
no alteration in constitutions, for that if they were ignorant and 
incapable of self-government they must have government in some 
way, and if the men who governed them were no better than them- 
selves they must be miserable; that for fools to choose wise men 
and vicious men to choose virtuous ones, or the majority of men to 
choose the man to govem.them, was so opposite to nature and to 
the experience df all who know the manner in which fathers 
govern their children, men govern beasts, and to the fact that the 
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herd does not choose its shepherd, and so forth, that he utterly 
rejected this idea^as factious and one that would ultimately reduce 
their country to ruin and slavery. 

The great object was to begin with the highest and to educate 
them, and on this Q/nnciple} he opened an institution the purpose 
of which was to educate all that were well disposed, who felt a 
craving (for that is the best beginning of everything — to feel 
ourselves dissatisfied with what we are) ; all that felt a wish to be 
something more, (and that conjoined with a sense of duty), were 
invited to come to him. It appears that it became the fashion, 
but of the multitude of candidates he chose those only whom his 
observation in life, which gives to many men a physiognomic 
power, had selected; and those he arranged into different classes, 
still beginning with the moral character. The first thing was to 
instruct them in the government of their appetites, next in 
the government of their understandings by silence, thirdly in 
the government of their wills; and after they had passed through 
this severe probation then he communicated to them those truths 
concerning nature and their future destination which he himself 
professed, still directing all to the purposes of beneficence and of 
acting immediately upon their fellow citizens who had not been, 
perhaps, capable of this species of education. But it was amongst 
the great Pythagorean symbols so to convey truth in part as that 
it might make the mind susceptible hereafter of another portion. 
To tell truth, but so at the same time to convey it as to prepare 
the mind for greater truths, was the grand maxim of what may 
be called moral politics. 

Happy perhaps it may appear that it would have been for 
mankind had this prospered. That in one point of view it deserved 
to prosper is evident from this, that by the tradition of all antiquity 
those who remained after its violent subversion were attached 
to each other beyond the love of brothers. But like all secret bands, 
aU secret associations, it carried its own poison with it. It 
embraced too many things, or rather two things incongruous; 
the one was that of preparing a man to be governed, the other 
that of governing. But the ultimate object (was political infltmncey^ 
which indeed spread to a great extent at that time, as it appears, 
through Magna Graeca (so that fi:om,the Pythagorean band all 
the cities took all their magistrates and so forth). Natarally 
placed that object first. Still, there was the practical view 
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at a time when the speculative view or the practical view, each 
singly, might have been effectual, but both corntiindd they were 
incompatible with each other. And doubtless one of the causes 
of the sudden destruction of the Pythagorean band (under such 
amicable auspices as it began) was that politics were at the head. 
The question was, what is to be done in this city and what in tliat 
city, and beneficent and benevolent as this was it took the men 
out of their proper place, namely that of working on not for the 
present time, but as a humble component part of a system that 
was to extend to all times. Of course its prosperity brought 
about its fall. The more honorable it was to be a Pytha- 
gorean, the more competitors there were for it. Among those 
men who were rejected, some probably wise men, others perhaps 
unwise men, some were made enemies. That was the manifest 
influence, though no constituted power, no positive power 
was pretended to; yet it was more odious for that very reason. 
It was a something behind the throne — to use one of our own 
English phrases. It was in the power of any demagogue to rouse 
the people at any particular time of discontent; and the greater 
part of them were murdered, and according to the best reports, 
Pythagoras himself, in the insurrection against them.‘®*’ 

There is one point more in Pythagoras’s character before I 
proceed to those doctrines worthy <(o/)> noticing. We hear of 
Thales, Theocritus, Anaximander and Simonides contemporaries 
of Pythagoras, but we hear of nothing miraculous about them, 
whereas of Pythagoras the accounts are full of miracles that he 
worked: he was a prophet: he was one bom of the Gods and him- 
self a God. This is certainly a remarkable feature. I have sub- 
tracted from all those accounts everything that is found in the 
later Platonists. They wanted to set up a man against our 
Saviour, no matter where they foimd him.‘®®> They brought 
together all sorts of tales to shew that one of their philosophers 
had had inspiration, had had communication with the Deity, 
and was capable of attesting it by miracles. All this I put for 
nothing; but there does appear from Aristotle, from Plato, and 
what we should call grave writers, sufficient evidence that the 
tradition in their time was of numerous miracles worked by 
Pythagoras and ^y him communicated to epimenides and others. 

With respect to the miracles which have been stated it 
requires perhaps almost an apology to enter into the question 
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except to determine whether Pythagoras had a spice* of the 
impostor and the mountebank, which would be no great wonder, 
recollecting what we have heard as to the founders of alchymy. 
But in the accounts there is something so very congruous with 
late facts which have come forward, and the admission of the thing 
would explain so many things in ancient history without recourse 
to that very undesirable saying, “Oh it is a lie — it is an untruth” 
and so on, that I cannot help mentioning it. If it were possible 
for a man of sense to believe mesmer, the supposed discoverer of 
Animal Magnetism, one tittle beyond what his assertions have 
been attested and accredited by such men as Cuvier, BlumenbACH, 
HUFELAND, Ryve and many others of those great men, 

(most of whom gave the best test, certainly, of their sincerity, by 
having opposed it publicly and privately for so many years with 
the greatest zeal in their publications, lectures, and so on, but 
who, as you may find in the last edition of the textbook of all the 
authors in Europe, have made three distinct recantations of their 
former writings), that though it is to the stupor of all physiology, 
though contradicted by all our theoretical opinions before, yet 
the facts are as undeniable as they are surprising. 

* NB. 25. — Of the Mountebank and Charlatan in his character — a Predecessor 
of the Faracelsian Geniuses of the 15th Century. 

And verily of his golden Thigh I dare but hope, *tis all a Lie. 

As to his taming serpents he might have learnt the art (why call it trick?) in 
India — and the taming of beasts is an art, of which there are some seemingly well 
authenticated stories, as of the Irish Feasant some 40 or 50 years ago, a man notorious 
in Ireland on this account. 

f The reporter muddled the names badly. The NB. reads: Hufeland, Blumenbach, 
Gmelin, Wienliolt and other men of science and honorable character, Pythagoras’s 
miracles would admit of a ready solution, as well as his power of teaching the 
principle of his power to Epimenides etc. There is one and I think but one thing 
to be said in favor of this belief that he worked apparent Miracles, diat 
some even of the oldest writers as Timon and Heraclides named him a Con- 

juror, a Trickster. Doubtless in this as m other instances part of his miracles were but 
child’s literal acceptations of his doctrines, parables &c. But it would not be stranger, 
if the Founder of Philosophy who stood — ^to it — ^much in the same relation as the 
Alchemists, the true Founders of Chemistry, did to Chemistry, 

As it was the Genius of poetic Greece in the earliest period to transform that which 
must be thought into a something that has happened (in the literal sense of the words) 
taken placi^ timeless truth into historic event; so in a later period was the business of 
Philosophy and of the Mysteries (the nightly Penelbpe) to unravel the day work, and 
to reduce the mythic into Lawsy sometimes openly, oftener at &st in the vest[ure] of 
Symbols, 
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Those facts, as you all well know, consist #n ^is that one 
human being has the power of acting upon another, under certain 
conditions, by the power of the will assisted by certain gesticu- 
lations. Now it is certain — I speak not as a man who has been a 
witness in any way but as an historical critic — that (^tkisy is most 
assuredly a fact. Men who would be believed in every other 
matter, such men as Cuvier, BlumenbACH, Ryve [ReilP] and others, 
have asserted things and given details which so precisely resemble 
the accounts stated by the ancient priesthood of the manner in 
which the persons that went to the Oracles were acted upon, 
(such as being wrapped in medicated skins, exposed to certain 
gases from the earth, and in various ways — ^particularly in one 
part of Plato — thrown by the power of others, by motions, into 
a state of sleep; in which sleep they returned answers, and those 
answers were afterwards collected and reported to them when 
they awoke, as prophecies) joined with the circumstance that the 
first magnetisers, who appear to have been discontented unless 
they had carried it to the highest extreme, brought about in too 
many (which has indeed occasioned laws in Germany) instances 
of melancholy and madness during life. This may be compared 
with the Greek proverb that when a man was seen moody and 
melancholy it was said, “Surely you have been in the cave of 
Trophonius and have been in the charmed sleep there”. I 
mention it not in any degree as of perfect conviction, but as 
deserving of our attention more than it has hitherto received, 
particularly as in the miracles ascribed to Pythagoras, supposing 
these things to be true, there is scarcely one of them that would 
not admit an easy explanation. Now as according to Philodemus 
such things were taught in the mysteries — as Philodemus’s account 
of the mysteries in Egypt corresponds exactly (though they were 
never understood before) to the statement of the facts that has 
been made recently, it does appear to me not improbable that 
Pythagoras, who went, as it appears, to all these Oracles every- 
where, had for his object the acquirement of those powers. 
Whether trick, whether powers of acting upon the imagination, 
I will not decide, but only this: that if facts we all admit to be 
true, and if they be referable to die imagination, the imagination 
is an extraordinajjy power tind very well worth looking into.<®®’ 

But now for Pythagoras as a philosopher — we have seen him 
as a moralist and as an educator. What then entid#-/? 
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distinguished fr<?m the great men of Egypt and India and those 
before him? This plainly, that he went back into the reason of 
man, and that his first principle was that that which was, in part, the 
effect, certainly, of other circumstances, could never contain pure 
truths or be the cause of them. He saw clearly that objects at 
a distance were different from objects that were near. He perceived 
very well that what he called the outward object was in part the 
product of his own mind. And the natural and common 
phenomenon of dreams,'*"’ joined with the morbid phenomenon 
of fever and delirium, brought still further conviction that there 
must be a principle in the mind productive of these things, or a 
third principle balancing them and producing a common third 
by meeting together. <**> He appears to have been the first who had 
proposed this problem distinctly to himself, who sought in his 
own mind for the laws of the universe; and without entertaining 
or rather distressing you with an account of Pythagorean numbers 
and harmonies, it will be sufficient to state this one thing as the 
introduction to all the philosophers, that he began that position, 
the carrying on of which by Plato and the division or schism from 
which by Aristotle, constituted the two classes of philosophers, 
or rather of philosophy, which remain to this day, and if we were 
to live a thousand or ten thousand years ever would remain, 
for in this it consists. 

I do not look on Materialism, on the doctrine of atoms, as 
philosophy at all inasmuch as it is pure assumption.'*®’ For 
instance, a man says, “If you will suppose matter dispersed all 
over space” — ^without asking himself what he means by matter 
or what he means by space — “and if you will only grant me that 
this matter has two powers” — ^without asking what he means by 
that — "attraction and repulsion; and then only grant me that 
by some happy accident some of those atoms” — ^but why should 
they have those properties? — ^“may happen to be a great deal 
bigger than others” — ^for which no more reason can be assigned 
than for the laws of gravitation and repulsion — “the bodies 
would be projected straight forward by one contrivance and then 
in the larger bodies be counteracted by the other and then you 
would have the world”. In short you have precisely this: if only 
the world had been from the beginning, then^t would be, for it 
is plain that aU which is now in the world is presiipposed to account 
for the world; so that in truth this is one of those numerous 
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instances, in all books of materialists without exception, in which 
the solution is itself a part of the problem. Thereforeli say I do not 
consider this as deserving the name of philosophy. It is an anti- 
philosophy arising out of a thorough coldness of the moral feeling, 
and the habit of looking so intensely at the external world jvith 
all the powers of the heart fixed upon it, that at last the 
man does not deserve to be considered merely as having self- 
love (that supposes a reflex); he becomes a mere lover of 
self.‘«> 

But of philosophy, that which admits an appeal to the inner 
being, there have been and always will be two kinds : the one, 
that which considers the principles of pure reason as purely 
contemplative, and the objects of them in the external world as 
entirely devoid of Hfe and moving by certain mechanical laws 
though those laws themselves originated in a higher principle, 
that is the one; the other is that which, considering that (jn) the 
world (one thin^ can act upon another but by some law of likeness, 
that no man would think of saying that a thought, for instance, was 
a shield or that his love for his sisters was north-east, for instance, 
of his affection for his child or his wife; that which, seeing that 
between things manifestly incongruous there can be no action 
whatsoever, concluded that what acted upon one another must 
be homogeneous — must be of the same kind. They therefore 
thought (at least Pythagoras who was the originator conceived) 
that that in the soul of man, which was not of the individual, 
which no man could call his own, but in consequence of which 
he was a man and without it would not have been, must 
necessarily be of the same nature and kind with those laws of 
the universe which acted upon him and which he alone was 
capable of beholding. He saw that the animals perceived the 
effects and acted upon the effects, but it was clear that they 
knew nothing of the laws, for even men, who were capable of 
reflecting, for the greater part thought little of them; and that 
those laws (take gravitation for instance, or any other law) were 
utterly beyond the reach of the senses, utterly beyond the reach 
of the understanding, even though all the objects of the under- 
standing, as far as they consisted in the outward world, were to be 
deduced from &em. He therefore supposed that what in men the 
ideas were, as we should say, those in the world were the laws; 
that the ideas partook according to the power of the man nf a 
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constitutive character, in the same manner as the laws did in 
external nature. 

But how should he convey the nature of this best to the 
mind? And it appeared to him that he should best do it by numbers 
and, figures. For observing that in numbers considered philo- 
sophically there was a perpetual reference to an unity that was 
yet infinite, and yet that in each number there was an integral 
or individual that still contained in its nature something pro- 
gressive, that went beyond it, he conceived this was the best 
symbol, if I may so say, of the representation of the laws of nature 
considered as homogeneous with the pure reason in man.'*®> 
Leading from this ground therefore, he appears to have found 
that all truth, all certainty must be in this; and on trying it both 
with numbers and with figures and perceiving that there arose 
from it a sense utterly unlike that which any experience however 
perfect could give, that instead of high probability there came 
at once a sense of certainty that denied the opposite, which was 
out of all time, out of all space, out of all accident, he is reported 
have cried outy — and it is the sublimest era of human nature 
when Pythagoras exclaimed — “Eureka” — (I have found). 
For it assuredly was no less for the heathen world than to have 
found the principle of humanity itself, all that distinguishes us 
from the animal essentially, all that carries us beyond the blind 
present into the ever opening future. He found a something that 
was above time, above accident, it was drawn from the fountain 
of truth that was inexhaustible, and this was in man. But it was 
not in his (^sensations') for he saw it; it was not in his under- 
standing for he had not deduced it from anything; but it was in 
the mind. It must I only can perceive it in this point and 
it is an impossibility that aught else can give me conviction. 

If the sophist would say, “But why do you believe the mind?” 
the first answer doubtless would be, “Why should I not? And for 
this reason, that it is free firom all causes of doubt.” But the next 
is this, that you are asking an absurdity, you are asking for a first 
to be a second. A faith I must have in something, for that is implied 
in the very term of “first”. That which is the ground cannot have 
a ground under it; and thus Pythagoras commenced philosophy 
in the faith of the human reason, revealed to Mmself by purity 
of moral character, the faith of that reason in ra own dictates. 
On this plan he founded the grand system of the Deity as the 
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Monas; not as tlie one, but as that which without numbers 
and perfectly distinct from numbers was yet the ground, and by its 
will, the cause of all numbers; and in the manifestation of the God- 
head he represented it by the famous triad three, while the world 
as a dim reflex of that was his God in the tetrameter or the four»<^®> 

Doubtless since that time philosophy has been divided from 
science, and I should have done wrongly if I had represented 
Pythagoras as having achieved that distinction. In the nature 
of things both must have been combined, but it is most worthy 
of notice that the mathematical sciences and the arithmetical 
upon which we pride ourselves (and which are the bulwarks 
against modern infidels who, denying all other certainty, are yet 
obliged to yield to this), did not commence, as they would have 
them commence, in abstraction from the senses. Though that 
circle has not all its radii equal, it is as good as if it had. Thus 
man must be taught that these sciences commenced far deeper, 
that it is ludicrous to suppose that Pythagoras, on finding out 
what his eyesight must have informed every man, that the lines 
drawn from the middle of a circle were pretty nearly equal, 
should have felt any rapture. But he felt that it could not be other- 
wise, that he had discovered, not merely that which was to be 
learnt from external objects, but that it was the law and the rule 
of those objects. Well might he exclaim “Eureka” when he found, 
in after discoveries, that applying those numbers, drawn abstract- 
edly from his own reason, to the laws of external nature and her 
motions, he perceived the direct contrary to what the wisest of 
men had done before him, that instead of supposing the earth 
fixed and the heavenly bodies (as our senses shew us) moving 
around us, he saw by laws derived from his own reason that the 
sun was fixed; and further that all matter has its number; 
and that the external phenomena themselves were as nothing, 
of which no man could say they are, but only what they have 
been, but that they were the perpetual language of those num- 
bers; and finally he resolved all this into a power, which to the 
honour of Pythagoras did not in the least partake of Pantheism, 
but still kept the Deity at a distance from his works.'®®’ This 
entitles this man to our gratitude. 

As to the idea that "Pythagoras had learnt this in Egypt, 
India, and so fo]fe, and that it was part of the knowledge of those 
times, that may be dismissed in a very few words. Thales had 
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been in Eg)f)t it appears, and instructed by the priests, and yet 
though he professed, as it appears, certain experimental mathe- 
matical knowledge such as a carpenter might have with us, yet 
still he had learned nothing of science properly so called. What 
th^ state of information must have been when Pythagoras, after 
having travelled through Egypt, Persia, and India, came back 
and was transported and offered a hecatomb on having discovered 
the thirty-seventh* proposition of Euclid, is a pretty good answer 
to those men who would suppose a high state of knowledge in 
scientific men who were nobody knows who. But such an idea 
has been carried to a most extravagant height by some of our 
modern contenders for Indian wisdom.'®*' Was it to be supposed 
that Pythagoras, who had passed his life in seeking knowledge 
wherever he went, should when he came back express a delight 
amounting to rapture at the very elements of geometry if geometry 
had been already carried to a system? No, doubtless the state of 
India and Egypt was precisely what may be expressed and which 
the Bible fuUy expresses elsewhere, a state of high civilization and of 
all that can arise out of civilization, but without any cultivation 
whatsoever. Man was in all things drawn towards his senses, 
brought into the bonds of society by conquest or imposture or 
whatever other cause. The many were working for the pride or 
the superstition of the few, as is shewn in the pyramids; and 
they proceeded as far as the outward man could do by imitation, 
as, for instance, the formation of the body, just as many men 
in the present day, the Russians, for instance, will do — and 
frequently those who are most incapable of anything original — 
and just as the New Hollanders do. They were able to do ^ that 
was done well; but the countenance, that impressive somewhat 
which gives the mind, in vain have we looked for any specimens 
of that in Egyptian architecture. Even if you go back to the 
remotest times and seek it between Egypt and Ethiopia, nowhere 
does there appear science, but all is tradition and history. It 
is remarkable, the earliest writers say, that the Egyptians were 
a very historical people; for wherever theyf went they saw upon 
their pillars the history of their times. What those histories must 
be that were written on pillars we may, by consulting common- 
sense, easily leam.<®®> " c 

* Forty^seventh. Coleridgc^s error, or the reporter's. 

t I.e, the earliest writers. 
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I confess that in my opinion those hieroglyphics have excited 
a great deal more attention than anything bat their antiquity 
could call for. What little we know after all the learned dis- 
quisitions into the properties of bodies and so forth, seems to end 
in a much greater probability that it was a rude invention of the 
first times in Egypt to represent their thoughts by images, by 
visual images; and that this was doubtless first of all what they call 
chiaro-logical. A man was put for a man. Afterwards, by some 
observable property in which they perceived an analogy, as for 
instance that a skull represented death, that emblem was em- 
ployed. Afterwards as they began to be somewhat more refined 
by some knowledge of natural history, their further ideas were 
combined in a tedious game called the /xeXeTi? ©avarou,* or a 
meditation of death, where there is a man standing thinking — 
there is a man for a man — a book for a book — on the table before 
him is a skull, which by a natural image in all nations represents 
death — but on the skull a butterfly. Here you see at once there 
is a man meditating on death and immortality. But for the 
language in general, I think even Scaliger, though of a very 
contrary opinion himself, has brought sufficient things to prove 
that a great part of it was much what we have seen at Carrington 
Bowles’s'®®’ and so forth, those curious letters written half with 
images — an eye to signify an I, a U and a tree to signify a yew 
tree, a hawk or a species of sparrow-hawk was the representative 
as we know for the soul, but it appears that [“ba”]'®'” was the 
name of both the hawk and the soul, so exactly as in Greek 
the butterfly was called psyche and at the same time the soul was 
called psyche.'®®’ And it appears that the hieroglyphics were made 
up from these three sources, which of itself proves a very low state 
of science and how very little Greece could have properly gained 
from these three sources. 

One other argument I think is perfectly satisfying: that all 
the pretended obligations of Greece to these three countries are 
during the period while Greece itself was compleatly ignorant; 
but in all that makes Greece Greece to us, we find it the great 
light of the world, the beating pulse, that power which was 

* NB. 25 continues: A Philosopher reading in a book with a human skull on the 
table and on the Slmll a Butter%3 a pretty instance of the composite Emblem, The 
Philosopher & Booi^re portraits— die Skull and Emblem— the Butterfly a (symbol) f 
Simile, [t Word crossed out.] 
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predetermined by Almighty Providence to gradually evolve 
all that could be'evolved out of corrupt nature by its own reason; 
while on the opposite ground there was a nation bred up by 
inspiration in a childlike form, in obedience and in the exercise 
of the will. Till at length the two great component parts of our 
nature, in the unity of which all its excellency and all its hopes 
depend, namely that of the will in the one, as the higher and more 
especially godlike, and the reason in the other, as the compeer 
but yet second to that will, were to unite and to prepare the world 
for the reception of its Redeemer; which took place just at the time 
when the traditions of history and the oracles of the Jews had 
combined with the philosophy of the Grecians, and prepared the 
Jews themselves for understanding their own scriptures in a more 
spiritual light, and the Greeks to give to their speculations, that 
were but the shadows of thought before, a reality, in that which 
alone is properly real. 
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JANUARY 4 , i8i9 ^^> 

There was no announcement in any paper on Monday;^ January 4th, 
the day of the lecture. On December 3ist5 the date of the second 
lecture of the Thursday course, the following announcement appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle^ and one very similar to it in The Times of the 
same date. On Wednesday, December 30th, the Courier ran something 
like it in a news column. 


THIS EVENING, December 31, at Eight o’clock, at the 
Crown and Anchor, Strand, Mr. COLERIDGE’S LEC- 
TURE on Richard the Second, as instance and illustration 
of Shakespeare’s Historic Drama, its scheme and distinctive 
character. On the Monday following, the Rise and Influence 
of the Sophists, in Greece; the Life and Philosophy rf 
Socrates; the Advantages and Defects of the Socratic 
Method; with the two extremes of the Cynic and Cyrenaic 
Sects founded by his immediate disciples. Admission, 5s. 


In my last address I understand that that part of the lecture 
which referred to the peculiar arithmetical metaphysics of 
Pythagoras was not fiilly understood and as it will lead me 
immediately to the purpose of the present I will take the oppor- 
tunity of attempting to explain myself. There is no one among 
us who feels the least inclination to call a cudgel a bruise or a 
sword a wound or the pain. The reason is evidently this, because 
a cudgel and a sword are separate and distinct images to the 
senses. But we all of us and in all languages call the sensation 
heat or cold and the outward cause of it by the same names; and 
inevitable as this is, it has produced a great confusion of thought, 
not indeed in the palpable instance which I have now mentioned, 
but in many ^thers; artd yet as common to all nations and 

* See Introduction, Section 2. 
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arising out of the nature of the human mind it may well be 
believed to wefer'to some important truth. We know that chemistry 
found itself soon compelled to frame a different word for the 
cause, to distinguish it from the sensation it was produced to effect: 
and hence we have the word “calorif” or “calorific”.* * * § ®* We know, 
tod^ that in the first edition of Newton’s Optics he had spoken of 
radii colorati, colored rays, which he altered afterwards to radii 
colorati formati,* color-making rays.*®* Now it appears that 
Pythagoras had proceeded upon this opinion, that those unknown 
somethings, powers or whatever you may call them, that manifest 
themselves in the intellect of man, or what in the language of the 
old philosophy would be called the intelligible world, as numbers, 
and the essential powers of numbers, these same manifest them- 
selves to us and are the objects of our senses, I mean as creative 
and organizing powers: in short, that the very powers which 
in men reflect and contemplate, are in their essence the same 
as those powers wlfich in nature produce the objects contemplated. 
This position did indeed appear to be deducible from that of the 
Ionic school, I mean that of Thales, that there is no action but 
from like on like, that no substances or beings essentially dissimilar 
could possibly be made sensible of each other’s existence or in any 
way act thereon. 

This involves an essential — I know not how I can avoid 
using a pedantic word — ^homogeneity^ — a sameness of the 
conceiver (and the concepiion'},% of the idea and the law corre- 
sponding to the idea. In the language of the old philosophy they 
would say that the eye could not possibly perceive light but by 
having in its own essence something luciferous,*^* that the ear 
could not have been the organ of hearing but by having in its 
essence, and not by mechanism, something conformed to the air. 
The obstacle to the acceptance of this position§ is to be fbund in 
the fancyll and imagination, as far as they take their materials 
from the senses, which constantly present the soul, the percipient, 
as a sort of iimer more subtle*^ body, a kind of under waistcoat, 

* [E. H. G.] suggested tlie emendation colcfremformantes* Sec note 3. 

f NB, 25 adds: and eonnaturality. 

J NB. 25: of tjbe concipient and tihe conceptum. 

§ NB, 25: ML ^ 

li NB. 25: sensuous fancy. \\ 

•ffNB. 25: thinner, 
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as it were, to the bodily garment, and the mind itself as a vessel 
or at best a mould,* * * § sometimes even as a blank tablet, f in short, 
to take the meaning of all inclusively, as a passive receiver, f 
<(a substance)) which in fact, however, as we may convince our- 
selves by a little self-examination, is nothing more than, the 
craving for <an inner surface), an image (supporting). We 
have &en accustomed by all our affections, by aU our wants, 
to seek after outward images; and by the love of association, 
therefore, to whole truth we attach that particular condition of 
truth which belongs to sensible bodies or to bodies which can be 
touched. The first education which we receive, that from our 
mothers, is given to us by touch; the whole of its process is 
nothing more than, to express myself boldly, an extended touch 
by promise.*®’ The sense itself, the sense of vision itself, is only 
acquired by a continued recollection of touch. No wonder there- 
fore, that beginning in the animal state, we should carry this 
onward through the whole of our being however remote it may be 
from the true purposes of it. Therefore an image supporting 
something (which in itself is a contradiction, for an image always 
supposes a superficies and a something supported, and is asked 
for under the name of a substance) is construed into an agent when 
we can no longer boldly bring forward a thing for it; and this 
agent is contradistinguished from an act as if these oppositions 
of our human language and thoughts were really the true con- 
ditions and the very essence of our being. But to comprehend the 
philosophy of Pythagoras the mind itself must be conceived of 
<as an act); and the numbers of Pythagoras and the Cabalists*®’ 
with the equivalent Ideas of the Platonists, are not so properly 
acts of the Reason, in their sense I mean, as they are the Reason 
itself in act. 

Now this the writers of the history of the[sE] philosophers have 
clearly not mastered,! and I believe it is from this want of dis- 

* TEe reporter wrote “mode’*, 

t NB* 25: Mmtarandum Book. 

J NB. «5: in short, as wavdex^s rt. 

§ The NB. goes on: Now this the Kanteans have not mastered, and thro’ the 
mist engendered thro’ the abssnee of this insight Teiineman[n] has looked at the 
Samian and Her^itic Doctrines and then charged these great men with having 
tram-idolized forms purely subjective. Yet that this is not authorized by the writings 
of their great Master I both hold and affirm. 
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tinction between the two opposite poles of all human thought, 
namely the objective and the subjective, that is to say, the supposed 
external causes and that modification of the mind itself of which 
alone we are conscious (which is the result of it), that has 
occasioned all their confusion and contradictions in the accounts 
of the ancient philosophers. Thus the very best writer on philo- 
sophic history we have hitherto had, Tennemann,<’> charges 
Pythagoras and the great men following him with having turned 
into objective different things that were purely subjective; but 
the very contrary appears to have been the object of Pythagoras 
himself and of those who immediately followed him, namely, 
to shew that in essence both object and subject were united in one, 
that there was one principle which produced the object of percep- 
tion and that the same principle at the other pole produced the 
contemplation of that object. Whether this be true or false, such 
was evidently their opinion, and it is necessary to be understood 
in order to the comprehension of the progress of philosophy. 
For in this, in truth, did philosophy begin, in the distinction 
between the subject and the object. How many centuries, we might 
say millennia, might the race of men go on without ever asking 
themselves the question whether the sensation, which was all to 
them, was one and the same with that external something which 
was the occasion of it? To both they gave the same names, and he 
who first (to use a former illustration) distinguished heat from 
the supposed power externally, which he called “calorif”, might 
have been truly said to have begun philosophy; and the whole 
progress from that time to this present moment is nothing more 
than an attempt to reconcile the same. There are therefore 
essentially but three kinds of philosophers' and more are not 
possible: the one is those who give the whole to the subject and 
make the object a mere result involved in it; secondly those who 
give the whole to the object and make the subject, that is the 
reflecting and contemplating, feeling part, the mere result of 
that; and lastly those who, in very different ways, have 
attempted to reconcile these two opposites and bring them into 
one. 

It may appear to us (owing to the advantages of our education 
and of living in the present state of advanced knowledge that we 
do, in certain things at least,) extraordinary that kny man should 
confuse the distinction between the external cause and the effect 
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upon ourselves; and yet in the writing of Ocellus Lucanus* the 
authenticity of which, as the immediate follower of*Pythagoras, 
I reject, not from the arguments brought against it by Tennemann 
or the circumstance that it is in the Attic instead of Doric 
dialect, but because the whole tone is opposite and inconsistent 
with the Pythagorean philosophy of which he is a professed 
follower; yet he, after having given some instances which were 
fair and which were probably parts of the traditional doctrines 
of Pythagoras, proceeds to carry it on (as dull men never know 
when to leave off at the proper time) by saying, after what he says 
of the different senses and the conformity to the objects, “Now 
honey is a particular substance. It produces an extreme sense 
of sweetness on the palate and everybody knows it is extremely 
sweet in itself.” Now this confusion, or rather this strange 
division of the same things expressed in different words, will at 
once shew at least this, how natural such a blunder is to the human 
mind when it first begins to think, and at once establishes to me 

* NB. 25 here throws some light on Coleridge^s habits of lecture preparation: 
This day, 3 Jany. 1819, Sunday, Highgate, I am looking thro’ Ocellus Lucanus and 
TimasusJ®^ The arguments on which Tennemen[n] decides undoubtingly on their 
being a post-platonic, post-aristotelian Forgery (namely, the improbability that these 
great men would not but in the form of quotation have borrowed several passages) 
weigh but little with me. Grant that the letters to and from Plato are forgeries — it is 
certain that they must have been forged at an early date — ^and consequently that at that 
time the authenticity of the Ocellus and Timasus was taken for granted. The evidence 
therefore for and against must be internal. Should it in the case of Ocellus’s work be 
against the hypothesis of its genuineship, then the circumstance of its being written 
in the Attic instead of tlie Doric dialect would certainly come in aid of the conclusion, 
that it is a forgery — otherwise, it might be easily supposed, that our present MSS 
were copies of a Translation from the Doric, just as St. Matthew’s Gospel having been 
originally Hebrew or Syro-Ghaldaic is not allowed to impugn the substantial authen* 
ticity of the existing Gospel. 

Now I confess that the labored proof of the eternity and imperishafoleness of the 
Universe on a mere identical position involved in the word rh wav^ and in which the 
point in dispute, namely, the seorsum of the deity as iripov yivovs from the World, and 
consequently the blank postulate of Pantheism, sounds to me far too unlike the 
progressive detail of the Pythagorean Investigations if not inconsistent with the 
hyper-arithmetic Monas. Yet that fragments of the Pythagorean wisdom are preserved 
in it, these words among many others prove Zwa wphs ipavvo^pf 6^1$ di irpk rb 
0,1 dk dXkat rp6s rb olfcmv — and yet the following § 

which proceeds in exemplification, such as that Honey which gives us the sense of 
sweetcness is itself swe^t &c implies so gross an indistinction between the subjective and 
objective, between heat and the calorific, as I cannot attribute to a true 
Pythagorean the’ Tennemanfn] does. * 
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a proof that this work of Ocellus Lucanus was that of an early 
but very ruSe grammarian who had taken into his head to imitate 
or to take upon himself the name of some great man that had 
been recorded by tradition. 

, But we will return to the progress of philosophy. Of 
Pythagoras I have said that we are abandoned, necessarily, 

I will not say absolutely, to conjecture, but to that state that not 
unfrequently occurs in human life, in which it is necessary for a 
man to have discovered by other means the truth of a particular 
position in order to learn with certainty whether a prior writer 
has or has not taught it. I wish I could as successfully and as 
confidently clear the character of Pythagoras from the charge 
of a pretended magician, and impostor, as I think I could from 
all charges of mere vulgar pantheism, or what may be called 
fanatical philosophy. He seems to me to have attempted at least 
the union of the two opposites which he distinctly understood, 
namely the objects of contemplation and the contemplative 
power itself. 

After him, immediately after him, and according to 
(^Tennmanri's) chronology, while he was yet alive, arose the 
founders of the Eleatic School. The moral philosophy of Pythagoras, 
which Tennemann brings forward as exhibiting the infant* 
state of thinking, seems to me rather to prove the highest of 
all that has been ever attributed to Pythagoras, nay, to explain 
the ground of the high admiration in which his name was held 
by posterity through so many ages. Speculatively considered, 
he admitted that moral acts form an object of philosophic con- 
templation equally with all other acts, and he determined their 
law, which, in an arithmetical metaphor according to the language 
and symbol of his own choice, he declared to be a proportion, 
a harmony, a something which, containing no principle of con- 
tradiction in itself, was susceptible of becoming the law of every 
rational being in whatever circumstances. But this he thought of 
so little practical importance, that he rested the whole chance of 
bringing men into a moral state upon education, and on this 
ground: that virtue, so far from being learned by any theory, 
could only be known by the practice of virtue; that there was no 
power of educing virtue out of anything else but itself; nay, more, 
that there was tibat which is supposed in all virtue, namely an 

♦ The reporter wrote 
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act of the will. But if you prefix or presuppose any act influencing 
the will necessarily, we see at once that it is no lofiger the will 
but an impulse, a billiard ball moving against another billiard 
ball, and we lose the very notion of will. In consequence of which 
he very wisely rested the whole upon a process of education, 
which in its first elements should be delivered from the Gods; 
in other words that it should be found in our nature, and from the 
constant tradition of our ancestors, guarding us against any doubt 
lest it should be a delusion in our minds that there was such a 
thing as virtue. And that once fixed, what were the means of 
educing it? As I shall have to speak of this hereafter I will only 
say that in the case of Pythagoras — with whatever human infirmity 
his institutions might have been mixed — yet the record of all 
ages, that even the fragments and relicts of the scattered societies 
were distinguished by sanctity of manner, intense friendship to 
each other, and the principle that they would love all men either 
for what they were or for what they might be, is a strong proof 
that they had proceeded upon the right ground, namely, that of 
deducing the true character of man as he ought to be, not, in the 
first instance, from the intellect* but from a higher principle, and 
then employing the intellect as constantly educing this and 
bringing it into more perfection. 

Pythagoras remains to us therefore highly estimable, and 
chiefly as a moral character, and it is interesting to us to see the 
transition from the MORALf to speculative philosophy, disjoined 
from the moral, in the first instance. And we return to the old 
difficulty of the subjective and the objective. Nor will it appear 
to you unnoticeable that the first school which formed itself, 
instead of acceding to what we might have expected perhaps at 
the first thought, namely that the objects of the senses should at 
first have overpowered the minds of men and have presented 
themselvesi — no — the Eleatic schooP^*’ (the writings of which 
are reduced to but a few fragments but of no sect of philosophy 
have we so clear and distinct notions, doubtless from the simplicity 
of their system) at once by what may be called a courage and 

* NB. 35: Virtue can be hnaam, what it is, exclusively by virtuous conduct— much 
less then can it be leamt by other means, (ffere introduce from Pest — ) this forms 
the transition to the Eleatic School and its contrast the Democritic. 

t The reporVeads, “from them to speculative.” 

J <as the only reality^? 
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perhaps an effrontery of the human mind, dared decide the 
question by rejecting all that was objective as real, and affirmed 
that the whole existed only in the mind and for the mind, that all 
the multitude of objects that appear to us are founded in delusion, 
and that in mind itself was to be found the sole reality of things. 

Xenophanes, the founder, was born at Colophon, a city of 
some note in Asia Minor, coeval with Pythagoras. From thence 
[sic] he migrated to elia or velia a newly founded colonial 
town in South Italy of the phoceans where he lived to a long 
old age. Without any direct master he had acquainted himself 
with the opinions of Thales, pherecides and anaximander as well 
as those of Pythagoras, which he refers to indeed in one of the elegies 
which he wrote against Hesiod and Homer and the fragment of which, 
though not containing the name yet evidently referring to Pytha- 
goras, is preserved by Diogenes Laertius in his life of Pythagoras. 

And here permit me to refer to the former lecture in which 
I ventured, in opposition to several writers, particularly to a man 
of great learning, Creuzer,<i«> to place the institution of the 
mysteries and the Eleusinian <rito> at a lower date than that of 
Homer and Hesiod; for I cannot but observe that the very first 
effect of philosophy was a determined warfare against the gross 
and crude theology* which [Herodotus] f tells us was first intro- 
duced into Greece by Homer and Hesiod. Whether it was possible 
that two single individuals could produce such an effect over the 
people so scattered, some being in {Boeotial in Asia Minor, others 
in the \Pelopormsus\ or in the Islands, and others again in 
South Italy, is a question well deserving of thought, and whether 
it would not be more rational to some extent at least to do what 
all scholars have lately found themselves compelled to do with 
regard to the Hymns of Homer, so to refer the effects to bands of 
men, lately call[ed] Homeridae, and who may have been assembled 
Hke other persons who sung together on the same subjects. This 
however seems confirmed by Herodotus when he tells us that 
those who had been placed before Homer generally he believed 
to have lived after him. Now it would be difficult to conjecture 
whom he could mean if it was not the names of Orpheus, [Linus, 
Musaeus]$ and the other mystical poets who endeavoured to 

♦ Described in NB. 25 as Popery of Paganism’^<^^^ 

t TheVeportcr wrote ‘*Theocritus’% The emendation was suggested by H. GJ* 

J The Friend^ III. 231. And Lect. 11 p. 89. 
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give to the Homeric theology a more spiritual and lofty meaning. 

To return to Xenophanes. The sanctity of his life is extolled 
by Plato and Aristotle and the same (I mention it for a particular 
reason) is expressed of all the rest of the disciples of these and the 
following sects. They were eminently good men. Zeno, the disciple 
of XENOPHANES, and Zeno’s friend, Parmenides, who went together 
with him to Athens in the Both Olympiad, 460 years before 
Christ, were probably from 25 to 30 years younger than 
XENOPHANES. Nearly at the same time, or a little later we must 
place melissus of SAMOS Under whose command the naval victory 
was obtained over the Athenians. According to Apollodorus he 
was in the height of his celebrity about 476 years before Christ. 
These four illustrious contemporaries were all writers or <IN ouR 
phrase), authors, Xenophanes and Parmenides in metrical 
compositions which however were more valued for their philo- 
sophy than their poetry, while Zeno and melissus wrote in prose. 
Of these works we have but a few fragments remaining* and as I 
observed before, it is to their extremef simplicity we owe our 
account of them. 

The Eleatic system consisted in the blank denial of any 
true reality^ in the supposed objects of the senses, or of any 
proper correspondence in external nature to the perceptions; 
that is they not only supposed, which it was easy to prove, that 
the external object could not be exacdy that which it was seen 
to be, because the question would immediately arise, at what 
distance is it seen by an eye, how organized; that which is at a 
distance will appear round which nearer will appear square, 
that which appears with one shape to a perfect eye will, to an eye 
distempered, appear with another: no — that would have been 
merely that in external nature there does exist a positive correspond- 
ence; but they denied this altogether. All preceding reasoners, 
whether Naturalists, as I call the Ionic school, or philosophers, 
had proposed to themselves however to trace the birth and the 
growth of things. The problem was, whence and how things 
became, or, as perhaps I might say more intelligibly, how things 
came to be. All of them grounded their opinions on this axiom, 

* NB. 25 adds: which have be[en] collected by Piilleborn and Stephani from 
Aristotle, Sextus, Simplicius, and tithers. 

f NB: bold. 0 

$ NB; objeotivily. 
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that from nothing nothing can come,*^ but the Eleatic school 
deduced, or*l)elieved itself ^entitled) to deduce, from the same 
axiom, the impossibility of any change, any true transition from 
any one thing or state to another. In other words, they reduced 
the^argument to two positions — nothing can arise out of nothing — 
the first: secondly — neither out of anything can anything arise 
or begin to be, for this itself would be a creation. The first position 
they did not attempt to prove, they took it as conceded by all; 
the second they endeavoured to demonstrate by various turns 
of logic, as for example, what arises out of another must be either 
like or unlike it: if like, it must have like properties, and then 
there is merely a numerical difference between the producing 
cause and the product, and no reason why priority should be 
assigned to one rather than the other. But chiefly they endeavoured 
to recommend their opinion by calling into question all the 
conceptions of the mind that accompany our knowledge of change, 
and above all the conception of motion. 

These sophisms concerning motion have been preserved 
to us.f It would be wasting time to detail them to you, and 
wearisome. It is sufficient to state the result, that they all proceed 
upon a manifest sophism which takes for granted the thing in 
question and requires for the objects, which are no longer 
phenomena or appearances (that which can appear to the senses), 
all the qualities of phenomena. As for instance a tortoise shall set 
off after a hare or a hare shall set off after a tortoise, but the 
tortoise shall have a yard given him in the advantage. Then the 
demonstration is that there must be a given portion of time in 
which the hare takes half the length of the tortoise; in the mean- 
time the tortoise would have gone on a certain portion; that the 
hare must take another half and the tortoise must have gone on 
a certain period; the hare must go on halving and the demonstra- 
tion is that he can never arrive at the tortoise. The consequence 
is this, that the very impossibility of finding an image that could 
present a sophism to the mind without an absurdity is a compleat 
detection of it. For we see at once that there was no necessity 
of taking the hare and the tortoise, for it was evident, upon the 

* NB. 25: nihii e nihilo. The notes xisually contain the Latin, Greek or German 
phrase in the original; the lecturer (often without giving the originai) translates it. 

f NB. 25; but the further display reserved for Spinoza, having so much 
deeper an interest for us. 
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same grounds, that nothing could move at all by any possibility. 
Why, already the hare was made an absurdity, and»the tortoise 
was made an absurdity, for they both occupied a certain quantum 
of space without any regard to the minimum, and consequently 
the hare did not move a half inch at a time in the end; but here, 
as the hare occupied a certain quantity of space which set* at 
defiance the whole calculation of the philosopher, he required 
all the properties of phenomena when he had himself reduced 
space to a mere idea of the mind, which never can be apprehended 
or even imagined by the senses. Consequently he brought two 
different things into the argument, named space — or rather he 
punned upon the word space — he took space in the first place 
to mean an image presented by the imagination, and then he 
took it for a metaphysical possibility of motion. And no wonder 
that from two things so perfectly heterogeneous he could produce 
nothing but absurdity. This is sufficient, not to add another 
which has false logic in it — namely, that while he required a 
minimum of the one he took an indefinite quantity of the other, 
or allowed no minimum in the other case.<^*> As for instance, 
a wheel may move. Supposing the wheel to have on the top of it 
the letter a and at the bottom b, you may suppose it to move so 
rapidly that at the same moment, perceptibly by man, it shall 
cease to move at all and appear motionless. What does that 
prove? Why, that it has gone beyond the bounds of perception 
or imagination, and after that we are forbidden by sound sense 
to apply the law of phenomena to it otherwise than by analogy; 
but that analogy which we draw from the objects of the senses 
it would be absurd to bring against the objects of the senses. 

This I mention as having been brought forward by a philo- 
sopher who really thought well, who having spoken the arguments 
of some philosophers against motion, related the story that 
Diogenes rising up and walking along the room said, “Thus I 
confute the arguments of Zeno”, recited that the disciples of 
Zeno might have kicked him downstairs,'®®’ to which it might have 
been replied, “We understand that as well as you, and we will 
give you the advantage of the phenomenon of motion, but our 
difficulty is how to reconcile it with our reason and this is the 
point in which alone you are to consider these things. You are 
to consider them as you do the strange cases put in our old books 
of arithmetic br other imaginary things in the books of old 
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sclioolmen, as exercises of the reason itself, not to be looked at 
for that palticular case (nor is it to be supposed Zeno was that 
madman [Sextus Empiricus]*) but as a process of science, 
which is perfectly different, essentially different from that, and a 
mere record of experiment. It is an attempt of man, out of long 
experience in which he is perpetually floating, to arrive at some 
fixture from whence [sic] he can command experience.” And when 
we consider what an elevation that is of human nature, how it 
rises so essentially above the animal creation, how it entitles 
us to be called the delegated lords of nature, and of light, fire, 
and the elements, and enables us to send our fleets over the 
elements which as individuals would destroy us in a few moments, 
to act on that fire which is so tremendous animals fly before it 
with a terror neither sword nor spear could inflict, we may well 
be grateful for every preparatory exercise of the mind that can 
lead to this. For experience can only tell us to expect the future 
from the past, with a perfect ignorance of aU by which the future 
will be modified and made different from the past; it is only on 
science that depends the power of prophecy, that which enables 
the sage in his closet to foretell with a confidence grounded on 
the most awful of pledges, “as sure as God liveth so it will be if 
the laws of nature proceed as they now are”. 

I have a particular object in attempting to impress this on 
your minds, because, in the early histories of the philosophers, 
we meet with so many things which might excite contempt, such 
as to draw away our minds from the important steps which they 
made towards the state in which we now are. Too apt we are to 
confound the truth perceived with those rude illustrations of the 
truth which their experimental knowledge afforded to them, 
and where, therefore, it requires that moderating recollection 
what the object was for which these men were laboring, and 
above all that cannot be the case that} they only of all the earth 
labored in vain. 

However there was one point assumed in the whole of this 
philosophy, one which appears to have been common to all the 
elder philosophers. For though I am myself inclined to except 
Heraclitus and Pythagoras, I am bound in historical fidelity to 
admit they were otherwise interpreted,, and that it is evident that 
their disciples understood them according to the common 
* MS. liote on Tememami, op, oit,, v. $54* 
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opinion,* which is this: they all took for granted the identity of 
God and the world. This is the point which forms the true 
interest of this lecture, for upon it depends the whole intelligibility 
of philosophy hereafter. There is an evident sophism, when 
examined, in all the dogmatas of the elder philosophers, as far as 
they reason; namely, they call the world [t& fl-avjf, the uni^^rse 
of all, the whole, and then they deduce with an inevitable force 
of conviction that it must have had neither beginning nor can have 
ending. That is involved in it, that is evident, that nothing can 
come from nothing, and therefore the universe being the whole, 
it must have been eternal and must forever continue. But the main 
question, which did not occur to them, was whether or no the 
deity (which yet they admitted) was essentially distinct from the 
world or not.<“®' 

Now to us, bred up as we have been, nothing can appear 
more easy than this. It must even appear strange that man should 
have confounded the maker, the Creator, and the work; and yet 
when Plato teaches another doctrine he expressly says it was a 
wisdom derived from the Gods, which had been received from the 
barbarous nations, whom, in another place, he calls the Holy 
Nations. It was an idea so bold that it does not appear that it 
ever did suggest itself to any human mind unassisted by revelation. 
We who have been accustomed from our childhood, almost from 
our infancy, to speak of God our Creator, and to reverence him 
as being infinitely above the world and altogether and essentially 
diverse from it, we may wonder that others should think 
differently. And much could I wish I had the power to impress 
upon your imaginations the feelings of diffpdjence in the minds 
of those who were without those advantages and had not been 
born in Christian countries as we are. Nay, I could point out 
to you the state of countries, nominally Christian, in which the 
clergy of the country have been more attentive for their saints, 
their altars, and their particular worship, than to impress the 
great grounds of religion on the mind, and you would see not only 
how difficult an idea this was to form, but likewise how speedily 
the mind, as if wearied, falls away from it to sink into the ease 

* NB. 25: (for tho’ I would fain hope that Pyth[agoras] and Heraclitus themselves 
held what appears deducible fronutheir opinions — ^yet the latter was not so interpreted, 

& the Italic school or so-cal}(^ Pythagoreans wfflre notorious for the contrary). 

t NB. 25. ' 
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of Sensuality and [cosmotheism].* Conceive at once that that 
immense universe, those thousands of worlds with all their infinite 
varieties of action, forms of life, destinations, births, deaths, that 
these all should be subject to the power, as they originated in the will, 
of one Being; and that that Being who possesses in itself what was 
a rdason and by the contemplation of which we alone know what 
reason can be (the contemplation I say, for I speak not too boldly 
that the ground, the cause, the Governor of all this universe, 
was wise and good in the sense which men understand the word 
though they can never arrive at so stupendous a truth) that when 
it did seize hold of the mind of man it possessed it with a species 
of inspiration. So without other aid than that which human reason 
could give it appears never to have arrived at the heart of man — 
and yet it might seem wonderfully easy. 

I wish to give a striking instance of what the human reason, 
of itself, I will not say could arrive at but I speak more safely of 
what it ever did arrive at; for there is not a more frequent delusion, 
or one that it was more fashionable about a hundred years ago, 
in the time of the Chubbs and Morgans, more frequently to 
bring forward — what they called “natural” proofs of religion, 
the object of which was to shew the inutility of Christianity, that 
it was of no value; and it is astonishing with what coolness they 
proceed [ed] to give demonstrative proofs, which no man could 
reject, of the being and attributes of God and a future state. 
It might have been a matter of surprise that the philosophers of 
old did not arrive at this; that they were extremely puzzled that 
when Simonides was asked the question, he required day after 
day to solve it;*®®’ and that the arguments which they bring 
forward independent of revelation the philosophers of old would 
have treated either with abundant contempt or ais mere proofs 
of what they admitted, namely that for every motion in nature 
there was a motive power, that when a man said he could prove 
\a fate or power with control] over the person but not the intention, 
they would say, “All the {same thing!] Just as bees in a beehive all 
pursue one object.” And from thence [sic] would produce a system 
of [dther panfylim or which alone could have been 

derived from such argument. While the arguments of a higher 

* MS. note on Tennemann, op. cit., VIII. 95: ‘Mbc crass & sensual Cosmotbcisin of 
tlie Hindoos”. See pp. 1S7-8 below. 

t Based on a note on Teimemann, op. eif., I. 9*6. 
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kind go into pantheism which again instantly brought round the 
effect of [polytheism]. And when we find that history attests the 
statement that there was but one nation upon earth that did for 
any time resist the seduction of [polytheisrn\ and that nation only 
by a miraculous interposition of providence, we must be blind 
with conceit or ignorant of history not to feel that the very first 
foundation of what we call “natural religion” is in truth reve- 
lation, that natural religion is a word without [meaning].* 
[Polytheisnil is the result of (worshipping) nature and such it 
has been shewn in all ages and the effect of [polytheism]! in all 
ages has been, in the under states of life, cruelty and brutality, 
in the higher states selfishness and sensuality. Here there is no 
doubt that (in) good men (for thank heaven there is a glorious 
inconsistency in human nature; through the mercy of our Creator, 
a man’s head will frame this and that cobweb, but his heart 
will whisper better things, his moral feelings will wish them and 
he will contradict himself, and with the common sophistry try 
to reconcile the one with the other; and thus it is with the natural 
influence of pantheism, or the belief of God as identical with the 
world) there will be moments when the reverence of that some- 
thing which instinctively we must conceive of as greater than 
ourselves, and when all the aggregate of things that we behold 
will excite feelings of devotion and awe, and these will produce 
fragments of true religious feeling but for a few philosophers; 
while mankind at large are better logicians, made so by their 
ardmal nature, and wiU in the very same moment be sinking 
into the worst escapes and the blindest superstition accompanied 
with the most accursed moral practices. 

We have in this work which I have now before me, an 
extract from a great poem of India where pantheism has displayed 
its banners and waved in victory over three hundred millions of 
men; and this has been published in England as a proof of 
sublimity beyond the excellence of Milton in the true adoration 
of the supreme being. It is an address to the pantheistic God. Com- 
pare it with the feelings you have all been taught in your catechism. 

“Oh Mighty Spirit behold the wonders of an awfiil coun- 
tenance [with] troubled minds. Of the Celestial bands [some] 
I see [fly to thee for refuge^ whilst some, afraid, with joined hands 

* The reporter jivrote *‘mm€**. 

t MS. %ertoia 3057. 
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sing forth thy praise. The Maharshees, holy bands, hail thee, 
and glorify thy name with adorating praises, the Roodras, the 
Adeetyas, the Vasoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth 
good; Asween and Koomar, the Maroots and the Ooshmapas; 
the Gandharvs and the Yakshas, with the holy tribes of Soors, 
all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed! The worlds, alike 
with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigantic; 
with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, and legs, and 
breasts; with many bellies and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus 
as I see thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such glory; 
of such various hues, with widely-opened mouths, and bright 
expanded eyes, I am disturbed within me; my resolution faileth 
me, O Veeshnool and I find no rest! Having beholden thy dread- 
ful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of Time’s last 
fire, I know not which way I turn! I find no peace! Have mercy 
then, O God of Gods! thou mansion of the universe! the sons of 
Dhrutarashtra, now, with all those rulers of the land, Bheeshma, 
Dron, the son of Soot, and even the fronts of our army, seem to be 
precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, discovering 
such frightful rows of teeth! whilst some appear to stick between 
thy teeth with their bodies sorely mangled. As the rapid streams 
of full flowing rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed, even so these 
heroes of the human race rush on towards thy flaming mouths. 
As troops of insects, with increasing speed, seek their own destruc- 
tion in the flaming fire; even so these people, with swelling fury, 
seek their own destruction. Thou involvest and swallowest them 
altogether, even unto the last, with thy flaming mouths; whilst 
the whole world is filled with thy glory, as thy awful beams, 
O Veeshnoo, shine forth on all sides! Reverence be unto thee, 
thou most exalted! Deign to make known unto me who is this 
God of awful figure! I am anxious to learn thy source, and 
ignorant of what thy presence here portendeth. 

Kreesna. 

I am Time, the destroyer of mankind, matured, come hither 
to seize at once all these who stand before us. Except] thyself.”* 

From Th$ BhagoahOeeta^ or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon; in eighteen lectures 
with notes. Translated from the original^ in the Sanskreetj or ancient language of the 
Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins, Senior Merchant in the service of the honorable the 
East India Company, on their Bengal establishment. London, MDGCLXXV, 91-3. 
The reporter caught a few words at the beginning, and the last^ord of the passage 
Coleridge read. 
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Now this is said, and it is published by the authority of th 
East India Company I find (for which certainly we are muc: 
obliged to them, for it is a very interesting poem) but with 
declaration “I should not fear to place in opposition to the . . 
ist and 6th [Books of our own Milton, highly as I venerate th 
latter, the English translation of the Mahabharat.”] * Tha 
however is a piece of taste. But the result is more serious an< 
to us I think more comfortable, namely, that in the utmos 
attempts of a pantheistic philosophy to reduce religion to an; 
objects of the senses, or any object to be apprehended by men 
(and that is more than the indistinct conception of the whole 
the infinite or a something that works like gravitation, work 
without any consciousness. This it gives in the most stiikini 
manner; and when we find how anxious the ancient sages of Indi: 
were with this opinion to impress a belief of an unity (for that thi 
reason of man of itself necessarily tends to do) and yet to bring i 
down to the practical and moral point so as to make it the subjec 
of influence on the will or moral being, they were distracted int( 
the most ridiculous forms, we begin to pay some compliment tc 
those theologicians who, by dropping the one part in ^they thinj 
and hiding it altogether from the multitude, presented only t< 
them fairies and [phantasms, impersonations, avatars,] j" and fo] 
every object presented to them a sort of life, and passions, anc 
motions attending it, which aflPected themselves. For that, b( 
assured, is the utmost height human nature has arrived at by ifc 
own powers; that first of all the highest and best of men felt b^ 
an impulse from their reason a necessity to seek an unity; and thosj 
who felt wisely, like Plato and Socrates, feeling the diflSculties o: 
this, looked forward to that Being, of whom this necessity and then 
reason was a presentiment, to instruct them, and expected with 
reverence and hope that an instructor would come. But with 
regard to the others, it fell into a multitude of forms so that a1 
length the theologists themselves were weary of counting them, 
and it has become a matter of dispute whether there were 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty thousand of the Roman and Greei 
deities. 

This however must not be said without, in some measure. 

* From a letter of Warren Hastings introducing tlic above work to tiae Chairman 
of the East India Gwipany, printed as a foreword, 

f See Muirheadj J. H., Coleridge as Philosopher, Appendix Cj 284. 
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retrieving the character of Zeno, Xenophanes and others from 
v^^hose history I have been led to this digression. There are found 
in their fragments, opinions which proceeded from the heart 
rather than the system, and everywhere you perceive that their 
oljject was noble. It was an excess, it was an extreme, indeed, 
but it was from an honorable impulse and with a praise-worthy 
object. Men were entirely under the tyranny of their senses. 
They and Xenophanes) attacked the very first elements of the 
senses; they endeavoured to convince men of their fallacy and 
how little in themselves they could be relied upon; and so far they 
shook the great superstition of human nature and prepared for 
better things. And all that we can expect from our fellow creatures 
collectively is not that they should do the whole, which must be 
ever left to providence who educes good out of evil and wisdom 
out of folly, but that they should, in one division of the army or 
in the other, be working towards it. And thus it is these noble 
opinions, this inward piety even contradictory to their opinions, 
this shock which they all expressed, at the degradation of the 
objects of human admiration by the poets,* has preserved them 
firom the name of Sophists, this I say and this alone; for I have 
only to mention the opposite to the scheme of the Eleatic School 
of Zeno, namely Democritus and leucippus and the system of 
atoms, to exhibit the true occasion of the Sophists as far as they 
were occasioned by intellectual causes. 

Democritus'^’^ took the direct opposite system to that of 
Zeno. Instead of rejecting the objective, instead of placing all 
reality in the mind itself and in what he called the whole, he placed 
the whole in the outward object and in the parts, and consider [ed] 
that he had two things to solve. The first was the impenetrability 
of things, if there were to be parts. For if there was to be no 
[imjpenetrability, where was to be the end? We should go on from 
little to less and from less to less and so forth. And at the same time, 
(there was) the power of composition. Both these he discovered, 
as he imagined, in the notion of an atom. An atom was to explain 
two things which experience had shewn him in nature: the first 
was that things were divisible, that they were capable (as a thought 
is not) of being dissolved into parts and separated one part from 
the other; and the next is their resistance, their power of cohesion. 
In order to do this he combined the two notions of hardness and 
Hesiod and Homer, c£ Lect. IL pp. 88-9, 
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separability in supposing matter to be a composition of atoms. 
If he was asked why there was a resistance made to* matter by 
matter, why one subject opposed another, he referred it to the 
impenetrability of atoms. If he was asked why matter was capable 
of being divided, as, for instance, anything being crushed, the 
answer was the same — the atoms are divided from each other 
though they themselves are indivisible.* 

Something however was required explain} why these atoms 
came together at all, how they came to connect and form essence. 
In order to (^explain} this he was obliged to imagine, that is to 
invent, ei power, the very thing which he had been anxious to avoid, 
which he called gravity, a something which was no longer either 
an atom or any thing capable of being conceived of by the mind, 
but a notion altogether borrowed from what he found within 
himself, namely, the sense of power. And out of tliis came the whole 
notable system of material or mechanic philosophy, I mean, 
permit me to say, the mechanic philosophy taken as the base 
and groundwork of human knowledge in itseF; as instrumental 
it cannot be too highly valued. But it began with a perfect fiction, 
as complete a dream as ever formed any imagined image, for if 
you made it of any size [and a particular degree of hardness, 
why not of some other size or hardness]?! And if this is to be 
answered, it must be, “By a miracle” — ^that is by a power, but of’ 
a different kind, having preternaturally given it a degree of 
hardness which, though essentially it would not have had, yet, 
by that act of power, it was chosen to possess — thereby directly 
introducing what it was wished to avoid. 

And even when they had this fiction upon which the whole was 
grounded, what was to be done with it? The atoms would remain 
harmless atoms, as harmless — I wish all nonsense was equally 
so. No, there must be another datum given, namely, that they were 
to have two powers, attraction and repulsion, to attract and to 
repel, and that the result of this should be another power, gravita- 
tion. There was a second violent assumption, but the third is most 
wonderful of all, for all this would do nothing but by accident. 
One atom was larger than the rest, consequently having a larger 
force, and that being the case it is as easy as can be — ^it is only to 
I see how things are'’and''theji*'put thaffas^the cause by which they 

^ TKe reporter •\^ote ‘‘irresistible”, 

f Based oe a note on Tennemannj op. ciL, IIL 12. 
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came to being. It is sufficient if you call the sun the largest atom 
and the stars smaller atoms, and apportion the degrees of attrac- 
tion and repulsion and it is as easy as can be. It is only to make 
three perfectly arbitrary and contradictory positions and the whole 
is done. All that can be lamented is that so much time should have 
been wasted, for it is simply saying, why the truth was that the 
causes of things were what they were, and something or other 
must have been, and that something or other must have been the 
cause. No more is gained, for no man can understand more by 
an atom than by something, no man can understand more by 
attraction and repulsion placed in an atom than by something 
or nothing, and so on; for this reason, that the moment he comes 
to explain the words, he refers only to certain appearances which 
are generalized under those words, and if he means more than 
that he travels out of the system. The case comes to a power 
altogether unmechanical, which is necessary for the first step 
of every mechanical system,* exactly as every man making a 
machine goes on the presumption of gravitation and would laugh 
if you asked him what machine that was. He would say, if it was 
so, there must have been another gravitation, and so on ad infinitum, 
for a machine never could originate its motion in any mechanical 
principle. 

Still it is observable that Democritus himself was none of 
the modem atheists, none of the materialists. His reason, indeed, 
out of two difficulties, or of two absurdities I may say, may have 
chosen the one. He chose materialism instead of Spinosism,'®®* 
and therein he made the better choice, because by leading men 
more to exercise their senses, and to acquire experience concerning 
the bodies in nature and her operations, he then led us to science; 
and in all ages therefore his name has been and deserves to be 
venerated, and his feelings show him entitled to it. The very 
absurdities which he labors through in order to produce an 
object for the hopes and fears of men, his contrivance of a par- 
ticular kind of spherical atom out of whicWtime was made, which 
was to be different firom the atom of matter, his notion that those 
atoms could not be divided or dissolved, his notion that certain 
effluxes which came firom and produced gods and demons which 
(whatever their origin) were beings <jf high perfection, in short 
all the religion that could be produced on this principle, that the 

* The reporter wrote **rcasoa*\ 
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eiFect was more noble than the cause, all this Democritus did 
with hearty good will.* 

But still the consequence of these struggles of human reason 
with itself, the calling in question on the part of his school and that 
of LEUCIPPUS [of the vov/xevaJt and attempting to originate them 
in the objects of the senses, on the one hand, \in 4>ai.v6iieva. ; and on 
the other\ the denial of motion, and in short all of those things 
which it is not in our power to disbelieve however we try, on the 
part of Zeno, had produced a sceptical turn in the minds of men 
in that upon which the state of society must always depend, 
namely the tone of mind. The better educated man had to prepare 
[a counterbalance] J for the extraordinary victories in which the 
Athenians joined with the other Greeks but in which the Athenians 
preserved their [independent character. The"] splendid victories, 
the romantic character of those victories, the constant appeal 
to them in the orations before the people, joined with the demo- 
cratic government and the lessening ascendancy of the gentry 
or higher classes over the populace, luxury increased rapidly 
by a new communication with Persia and the East through the 
rich commercial towns of Minor Asia, with luxury, selfishness 
and a disposition to enjoy life rather than think about it, made 
an admirable ground for a system which in point of intellect 
was not much different or much worse than had gone before; 
but was utterly different by its object, which was that of loosening 
the human mind from all control except from that of a calculation, 
which was left to every man’s own choice, what degree of enjoy- 
ment he was likely to have from this or that mode. 

Various have been the pictures given us by Plato, Aristotle 
and SEXTUS empirious,§ but I know none equal in fidelity and 
liveliness to that given by a Jewish writer whose work is in the 
Apocrypha under the name of the Wisdom of Solomon, where speaking 
of these sophists he said,<®®> 

• NB. 25: The result of the atomic system plainly atheistic — but herein 
Democritus in one extreme as Zeno in the other, distinguished from the Sophists, by 
the contrary being their wish, object, and inward Belief. This shewn in Democritus’s 
peculiar atoms for the Soul, 
t The Friend, III, 115. 
tlMd. 

§ A case of mis-hearing? The reporter wrote “Plato, Aristotle and other Sophists”, 
which is engagingly* un-Coleridgian. The NB. gives the reading above. Possibly 
Coleridge actually said: by Plato and Aristotle of the Sophists. See the Friend, III. i ia-3. 
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“For they said, reasoning with themselves but not aright, 
‘Our life is short and tedious and in the death of man there is 
no remedy: neither was there any man known to have returned 
from the grave’.” — The first thing is reducing all things to the 
meffe experience of the senses. 

“For we are born at all adventure: and we shall be hereafter 
as though we had never been: for the breath in our nostrils is as 
smoke, and a little spark in the moving of our heart: 

“Which being extinguished, our body shall be turned into 
ashes and our spirit shall vanish as the soft air, 

“And our name shall be forgotten in time” — sufficient to 
shew that from aU the objects of the senses we have nothing but 
corruptibility. And why should we suppose we are formed (for 
eterniif)? Not merely because we have life and spirit — so has a 
tree in its way, so the beast, and yet they die, they pass into ashes, 
and their spirit, whatever it is, blends into the common air, into 
that great Abyss which the religious men call Deity. And there 
is an end of it. But still, the mind of man aims for pre-enainence, 
and even in that state too noble to be utterly debased by such 
opinions, he wishes to live in his children, he wishes to live in the 
recollection and blessings of his posterity. “No,” the sophists say, 
“our name shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall have our 
works in remembrance, and our life shaU pass away ais the trace 
of a cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven away 
with the beams of the sun and overcome with the heat thereof. 

“For our time is a very shadow that passeth away; and after 
our end there is no returning: for it is fast sealed, so that no man 
cometh again, 

“Come on therefore,” — ^this is the natural result, and 
excellent good logic, too, according to this notion, “Come on 
therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are present; and let 
us speedily use the creatures like as in youth. 

“Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments: and 
let no flower of the Spring pass by us: 

“Let us crown ourselves with rose buds, before they be 
withered: 

“Let none of us go without his part of our voluptuousness; 
let us leave tokens of our joyfulness in' every place: for this is our 
portion, and our lot is this.” Then the writer, with a beautiful 
insight into human nature, shows how closely cruelty follows 
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on sensuality and that hardeitimg <of> the mind which sensuality 
in all its forms is most sure to produce. “Let us oppress the poor 
righteous man, let us not spare the widow, nor reverence the 
ancient grey hairs of the aged. 

“Let our strength be the law of justice: for that which is feehle 
is found to be nothing worth. Therefore let us lie in wait for the 
righteous; because he is not for our turn.” If this should appear 
to be a picture drawn from an enemy, permit me to give you the 
evidence of a sophist in his own words; and I will trust to your 
recollection to compare them with the part of the scripture which 
I have just read. 

[“By nature, the worse off is always the more infamous, 
that namely, which suffers wrong; but according to the law it is 
the doing of wrong. For no man of noble spirit will let himself 
be wronged; this a slave only endures, who is not worth the life 
he has, and under injuries and insults can neither help himself 
nor those that belong to him. Those, who first made the laws, 
were, in my opinion, feeble creatures, which in fact the greater 
number of men are; or they would not remain entangled in these 
spider-webs. Such, however, being the case, laws, honour, and 
ignominy were all calculated for the advantage of the law-makers. 
But in order to frighten away the stronger, whom they could not 
coerce by fair contest, and to secure greater advantages for 
themselves than their feebleness could otherwise have procured, 
they preached up the doctrine that it was base and contrary to 
right to wish to have anything beyond others; and that in this 
wish consisted the essence of injustice. Doubtless it was very 
agreeable to them, if being creatures of a meaner class they were 
allowed to share equally with their natural superiors. But nature 
dictates plainly enough another code of right, namely, that the 
nobler and stronger should possess more than the weaker and more 
pusillanimous. Where the power is, there lies the substantial right. 
The whole realm of animals, nay the human race itself as collected 
in independent states and nations, demonstrates that the stronger 
has a right to control the weaker for his own advantage. Assuredly 
they have the genuine notion of right, and follow the law of nature, 
though truly not that which is holden valid in our governments. 
But the minds of our youth are preached away from them by 
declamations on. the beauty and fitness of letting themselves be 
mastered, till by these verbal conjurations the noblest nature 
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is tamed aiid cowed, like a young lion bom and bred in a cage. 
Should a man with full untamed force but once step forward, 
he would break all your spells and conjurations, trample your 
contra-natural laws under his feet, vault into the seat of supreme 
po%er, and in a splendid style make the right of nature be valid]®** 
among you.’’ This I believe is the earliest, so it is the best, 
exposition of right as it is disjoined from duty. I wish we heard 
less of it in the present day. 

That this was not a mere accompaniment of a debauched 
state but that it was truly and effectually a working agent in 
precipitating its fall, we have every testimony that history can 
give us; and as if the Almighty, either by direct interference as 
in the case of the Hebrews, or by particular providence, never 
left man wholly without an aid in the worst times (and if he refused 
it, left him wholly without excuse) at that time and in this age 
was Socrates born, whose whole life was one contest against the 
sophists, but who yet marked the necessity of revelation by an 
intermixture of weakness, nay even of sophistry, in his own mode 
of contending against them. He did the best it was (J)ossibley'\ for 
unassisted man to do. He lived holily and died magnanimously, 
and He who judges us by the love in our hearts when we have 
in the hour ... we may safely look for our reward. 

He was a man (if I may speak of him as a man and as far 
as we can learn of his biographer Xenophon or the more suspicious 
representations of Plato, who however is very faithful in his 
portraits) [one who] f generally appears to have possessed a fine 
and active but yet not very powerful imagination — an imagination 
instrumental and illustrative rather than predominant and 
creative; but beyond all doubt what characterized him was — 
pardon the play on words, the ungommonJ excellence of common 
sense. Naturally and by observation he excelled in this and 
cultivated it. There was in his character an exquisite balance, 
an equilibrium and harmony of all the various faculties, so that 
everywhere his mind acted§ by a sort of tact, as it were, rather 

♦ Quoted by Coleridge m the Friend^ III, 100-2, from the speech of Callicles ia 
the G<^gias^ identified by the reporter’s catching the last two words of it. 

t p, H. OJ 

X The reporter wrote ‘‘human*’. [E. H. G.] questioned the “play on words** as 
from tbat reading he might well do. NB. 25 removes the difficulty. 

§ NB, 25 adds: totally. 
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than arithmetically* or by examining the process. This without 
genius would have been the character of a wise, natural, unaffected 
man; but Socrates doubtless possessed genius in a high degree,'®®’ 
a peculiar turn for contemplation, not for the purposes of physical 
truth, but in aid of prior truths or anticipations found in his own 
nature by meditation. He meditated, observed the goings on of 
his mind, started questions to himself; as far as by himself he could 
decide them he did, but then modestly went forth among mankind 
and still questioned everywhere how far general experience 
authorized him to generalize those truths. His genius too, and this 
turn for observation arising from meditation, was thereby dis- 
tinguished from that of Xenophanic observation. 

This turn for meditative observation was connected in him, 
as we find it in others of our times, with a species of humour and 
keen perception of the extravagant, the irrational, the absurd; 
and with the freedom of a republican city it led him frequently 
into good-humoured conversations with his fellow citizens (in a 
citf) THEN ALL ALiVEf with the sophists and with their disciples. 
So hard is it for virtue to wrestle with vice or good sense with folly 
without receiving some stain on its outward garments, it cannot 
be denied, I fear, that from this practice he fell at times into the very 
errors he was opposing. At all events, by his example he gave 
currency to a mode of argument which may be as easily, perhaps 
more easily, adapted to delusion than (to} sound conviction. 
It has the misfortune at least, by entangling a man in a number 
of questions the answers to which he does not anticipate, of leaving 
a final conviction, as if the man were cheated into a conclusion 
though he could see no hole afterwards to escape from it. 
But with minds truly ingenuous nothing is more desirable than 
this method of leading the mind to a consciousness of its own 
ignorance by degrees, and of securing every step behind before 
there was any undue progress forward. These are the faults and 
excellence of the Socratic mode as they appear to me. 

But this was not all. All these qualities would not of them- 
selves have formed a Socrates. He had, and in that all of his 
contemporaries and all who followed joined, a deep, nay what 
our enlightened men of the present day would perhaps call a 

m 

* NB. 25 reads, instead of the remainder of the sentence; in the first instance 
d&airaively. # 

t The reporter wrote: ail allow*’. [K H. C.] snggested will ailow*^ 
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superstitious^ and earnest piety, which disposed him to the 
reverence of the unknown, whatever it was, nay even to a 
reverence of the best signs* of it (however he might disapprove 
of them) which secured his fellow creatures from being merely 
as “the beasts that perish. He was in every sense of the word a 
religious man, and as the natural result of religion, combined a 
firm love of his fellow creatures <(with his love of truth). 

I should be thought to have omitted a very important or 
at least interesting part of the disquisition if I did not say a few 
words on the d[a]emon of Socrates. He thought himself, and 
asserted himself to be, accompanied by a d[a]emon as he called 
it. It gave him no light, no insight; it was as evidently not con- 
scious, for it never decided on the right or wrong of any action 
but it was a preventive warning, or presentimentf which, 
whenever he was about to do that which would be injurious 
either temporally or morally, witheld him. Nor was this all, but 
in a passage where he endeavours to explain it, if that indeed may 
be called explanation which commences with a full acknowledge- 
ment that it was utterly inexplicable to him, that he was as much 
surprized and unable to account for it as those who related it, 
that it had an influence upon those around him, he introduces 
an instance of a young manj who had been a sensualist -wfio 
had declared he had heard from others the doctrines which 
Socrates had taught and was disposed to ridicule and laugh at 
them; that when he heard them himself he was impressed, not 
intellectually by an insight into the truth, but in a manner he 
could not account for; but when introduced to Socrates he felt 
a change in his mind, a predisposition to receive the truth, so 
utterly different from anything which a pleasing appearance 
could produce or impress upon him as to induce him with the 
belief that there was something divine. “Nay,” says Socrates, 
as if he were preparing for credulity which his love of truth would 
not permit him to avoid exciting, “nay, I have known my friends, 
by being in the house where I was, to feel suddenly on my 

* Symbols? 

t The reporter wrote, ^‘precentive preventive presentimenf [E. H. C.] was 
puzzled, naturally, but unable to emend. 

{ NB. 25: He relates of Thucydides that he |elt himself strangely persuaded not 
only by Socrates* words but by his presence — ^nay, by being in die same house, but 
most expeiientially when he happened to be in contact with Mm — ^Incredulity and 
Credulity. (The notes now begin to be hurried, sparse and written in a laiger handO 
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entering it an influence on their minds which they had not in the 
moments before been conscious of, and an influence of its own 
kind.” As I am utterly incapable of explaining this fact I mention 
it only to express one conviction of mine, that it is always easy 
to say, “I do not understand it, and till I have the means t)f so 
doing here I will rest unless there be some manifest conviction 
brought to me of either intentional or unintentional imposture.” 
It is easy to say with Gibbon there is a middle state [between 
self-illusion and voluntary fraud,]* and bring Socrates as an 
example. This is easily said. But where are the proofs of it? What 
is there in Socrates’s whole character which should lead him to 
assert it, if false, without deriving any consequences from it, 
without any wish to excite a sect? Instead of referring it to any 
inspiration, to declare it inexplicable, to have mentioned it as 
wishing to have it explained? 

I say general truths are good things in themselves but must 
be applied [cautiously] f or else they would come from being 
generals to mere nothings.*^®’ I say I cannot pretend to limit the 
powers of Providence. I can on the contrary see very substantial 
motives for the supposition that while God acted directly upon 
the chosen nation, as preparing a receptacle for that religion 
which was to spread over all mankind. He did not in the mean- 
time wholly abandon those who were hereafter to be taken into 
his church; but in other ways, so distinguishable from the truths 
of revelation and the miracles that accompanied it, as not to 
hazard the least confusion, and yet a sufficient pledge that his 
Providence was universal and that wherever there was a heart 
that truly loved Him, there His assistance was given, either by 
the means of nature or by inspirations of which we are not capable 
of judging. 

The clamour of the sophists against Socrates, and his death (or 

what it might be truly called, his martyrdom) I will not detail 

to you. You must be all acquainted with them from childhood. 

It is sufficient to state that in his philosophy he had the design, 

and he certainly produced the effect, of making the moral 

being of man the especial and single object of thought and of 

human institution. Disheartened by the gross incongruity of the 

• 

♦ Gibbon, E, The History of the Decline md Fall of the Romm Empire, Cbap* L« 
(Btiry ed. VoL V/401.) 

t The reporter wrote ‘^casually*’. [D. G,] emended. 
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opinions of the elder philosophers, seeing no good arising at that 
time, perhaps despairing far too early of any good which might 
arise from their physical, astronomical and astrological specula- 
tions, he said, “Whether these things be true or not and whether 
anything or nothing is to come out of them, still men must be 
men before generally they can receive any advantage. Our great 
object at present is to render ourselves susceptible of any truths 
for good purposes which God may hereafter grant us. The proper 
knowledge of mankind is man.”* Consequently all his reasoning, 
and I may add all his sophistry, tends to this one point, to with- 
draw the human mind from ail other subjects as of main or 
important interest till it had entered into that, the last, the most 
important. Before his death and his condition — the state of his 
own moral being (from the influence of Socrates, from the 
celebrity if I may say so of his death, from the hasty repentance 
of the Athenians afterwards) this undoubtedly produced on the 
pagan world a greater effect than any other single event can be 
supposed to do; it undoubtedly did draw the mind of Plato and 
others to more and more speculations concerning the heart of man; 
and then at last the whole came to be this, that with the better 
and profoimder kind it excited an anticipation of some clearer 
knowledge which doubtless prepared greatly for the reception of 
Christianity; in the lower orders, who were incapable of under- 
standing these abstract speculations, (ity still produced a sense of 
their necessity which made them receive Christianity with 
gratitude and with fervor. 

This must be stated as a defect, likewise, as indeed is the 
case in the writings before the time of Socrates, and even in a 
number of the dialogues of Plato himself; there is a confusion 
arising from the word ‘happiness’. Happinessf is every where 
stated as the aim of man, the last aim; but with Socrates as with 
the writers much later than he — ^indeed, hitherto — ^no proper 
distinction has been made what is properly meant by happiness. 
And if it were required of me to attempt to impress upon the 
minds of others the importance of words and the truth of old 
Hobbes’s maxim, that how easily from mistakes in words men fall 

* NB. 85 continueg; This he too rashly (those at Jleast who heard him) interpreted 
excltisively & to an eatdusion or contempt of theoretical knowledge, {ffas kappmed in 

sdll higher cases}^ »» 

f KB. 25: Eudaiiaaonism, 
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into mistakes in the most important things,'*®^ I know*not a more 
impressive instance than this of the word ‘happiness’. There are 
four perfectly distinct states. We need only appeal to our own 
consciences to know their distinctions, namely: that of a bodily 
[appetite],* in other words a perfect correspondence of the 
external stimulants to the frame to be stimulated, producing an 
aggregate of bodily pleasurable sensations; the second, a certain 
joyousness, [gladness, laetitiae, Ev^poo-wi?],! as where Pythagoras 
discovered the proposition that made him cry out ‘Eureka’,*® 
and this every man who has intellectual light will refuse to consider 
— I do not consider — analogous to the pleasure of eating venison 
or enjoying anything else bodily. He calls it ‘intellectual pleasure’ 
forgetting he must find something in common . . . The third is 
a speculative point which arises from the consideration of our 
extreme dependence upon external things. That a man has reason 
to congratulate himself on having been born in such an hour and 
climate under such and such circumstances and under such 
auspicious circumstances, this the ancients called [EuTvxto, 
E^Saipoviaj.f That is when the Gods were favorable to them, 
and we call it ‘happiness’ when things happen weU; the fourth 
I cannot otherwise express than in the words of the liturgy as 
“the peace of God” which every man who has had an approving 
conscience must know. How infinitely it is degraded from being 
combined in one [genus] with eating and drinking or whatever 
follows! 

Now Socrates was constantly vacillating.| At one time 
things were to be revered and honoured for their utility, which 
at times meant the quantum of agreeable sensations; sometimes 
other things were evil and then it signified an intellectual 
harmony. At other times he has a still higher flight and he speaks 
with true piety of blessedness but again relapses and considers 
this but another mode of pleasure. The consequence of this was 
shown (by} his disciples immediately. I am not speaking of those 
who became so eminent in themselves sis Plato and Aristotle, for 

* MS. Egerton 3057. 

t NB. 27. 

J The notes are very sketchy: B'&t his own system unsteady as to Eudaimoaism — 
this atplained. And then the two extremes of Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, and Antistheacs 
the founder of the Cynic— -both in reality having the same object, va. the quantum 
of pleasurable sensation; but calculating differently. 
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they are subjects each of a separate consideration, but of Aristippus 
and Antisthenes.* 

(Antisthenes was} a poor man of a morose constitution 
oijginally, who understood from Socrates that happiness consisted 
in independence — in the being free from all the anxieties after 
pleasure, and equally with the others made pleasure or the 
absence of pain their happiness; and from thence founded the 
sect of the cynics which threw off . . . denied ail the civilities 
of life and the courtesies because they led to falsehood; and in 
short <(Ae> became a mendicant friar, under pretence of morality 
covering an intense selfishness, and evidencing it by two things; 
the gratifying of human malignity by perpetually sneering at the 
vices of others, and maintaining himself by the booty gained from 
this gratification. 

On the other extreme arose Aristippus, who was a man of 
rank and fashion and of cheerful temper, and he consider[ed], 
as was very fairly deduced from it, that with regard to pleasure 
the question is, not what sort but how much. For if it is pleasure 
why ask what sort it is? That is dependent upon accidents. One 
man may say, “I delight in Milton and Shakspeare more than 
turtle or venison.” Another man, “That is not my case. For 
myself, I think a good dish of turtle and a good bottle of port 
afterwards give me much more delight than I receive from Milton 
and Shakspeare.” You must not dispute about tastes. And if 
a taste for Milton is the same as a taste for venison there is no 
objection to be found in the argument. At least it is perfectly 
clear that if they are all different species of pleasure the question 
of what kind it is must be referred to the accident of the organs 
which are to be the means of conveying it; and the only result 
which is universal to all men is how much of it there is. 

Therefore from the laxity of the Socratic moral with regard 

*** The last paragraph of notes for this lecture is interesting biographically, though 
not mudi used for the lecture: Aritisthenes was first a Scholar of Gorgias^ — but having 
probably a good heart that could not bear trifling with & a stern temper, forsook him 
for Socrates; yet still retained the love of Paradox from his first master' — ^and he was 
poor* Aristippus on the other hand was rich, or as we should say, a man of rank, 
fashion and good standing. Aristippus with a large portion of Socrates’s good sense, 
Antisthenes with more of Socrates’s moral DeptE. 

And conclude with the reconciliation of the two by ^subordination 4s by 
Why did I dare say is one indeed, but only by War- 

fare and Conquest— the reconciliation of a broke-in Horse to Ms Master. 
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to the subject of utiKty, and out of that to the word*“happiness” 
EUDAiMONisM and the system which has been since called [Hedonism 
has sprung.] All the sophists whom Socrates had done so much 
to destroy reappeared in a short time, and the name of the 
Epicureans, no longer sceptical [but dogmatic, is chiefly associated 
with a] degraded idea, and with it the corruption and sensuality 
which first produced the utter downfall of Grecian greatness and 
Greek liberty. Then did they pass over to avenge the Greeks on 
their conquerors the Romans, and to produce the same effects 
in a more disgusting form, till the time came when human nature 
presented one of the most hateful objects human nature could do, 
namely a power upon earth, a nature above animals with superior 
powers to do {goody, yet exerting all those powers to cultivate the 
very worst passions with the very worst objects of the beasts that 
perish. Such was the point that history gives it of the system 
of pleasure as the great object of morals, and which has been now 
speciously called the calculations of utility upon the sound basis 
of self-love.*®®* 
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THIS EVENING, 8 o’clock, Grown & Anchor, Strand, 
MR. COLERIDGE’S LECTURE on PLATO and 
PLATONISM, in connexion with the Fine Arts and with 
Christianity. On the Thursday following, Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. Admission 5s.* 


A.n indolent man lying on his sofa and yawning is said to 
have exclaimed [“Utinam hoc esset laborare”.\\ ‘T wish this was 
being at work.” Something like a similar feeling I may express. 
[ wish that the subject of philosophy were as amusing to us as it 
is important; but we must take it as it is, consoling ourselves with 
this, that every pleasure that is procured by attempting at some- 
thing beyond. . . . 

In the important stage in the history of philosophy on which 
we are now standing, it will be convenient to take a rapid review 
of what I have hitherto laid before you. I began with Thales 
or the Ionic sect and shewed that these differed from their prede- 
cessors and were therefore entitled to be mentioned as forming 
the path, the transit to philosophy, rather than philosophers 
themselves — ^by seeking for the origin of things in their own 
observations and in the force of their own understandings, instead 
of deriving them from history and religious tradition. The good 
which this exertion of the human intellect brought with it 
appeared in the immediate followers of Thales himself. They had 
already detected two great truths neither of which has yet been 
used to the foil extent and which, like many truths of the elder 

* The Times, January ii. 1819. The same .announcement appeared in the 
Morr^ Chromde, the Mew Tvrm, the Morrms Post The Courier carried a similar 
announcement on January 9. , 

fNB.ai (Al’.y.) 
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mathematicians, are to produce their effects thousands of years 
after them: first, that the final solution of phaenomena cannot 
itself be a phaenomenon; and next, the law that action and re- 
action can only take place between things similar in essence. 
Such were their merits. , 

Pythagoras, the proper foimder of philosophy, proposed the 
whole problem, the attempt to solve which constitutes the philos- 
opher, namely the connexion of the visible thing, the phaenomenon, 
with the invisible thing, under a cause common to both and above 
both. Unfortunately our knowledge of the particulars of this great 
man and his opinions is and must remain matter of conjecture. In 
other words with him, as with others in history, we must have 
discovered the truth ourselves by other means, before, out of the 
mass of traditions, assertions, and fables, we can discriminate 
what really was Pythagorean, and that it was Pythagorean. 
After him philosophy split immediately into two sects, the 
Eleatic, under Zeno,<®> who allowed the world to possess no reality 
BUT IN THE MIND, and the Corpuscular, under Democritus,**’ who 
allowed no reality to the mind but as a result or efflux 
FROM THE body, the ultimate ground of which body he placed in 
atoms. Then arose Anaxagoras who in many respects resembled 
our own logke.<®> He attempted and in part did reconcile both 
parties; he introduced the J^ous or supreme mind, but he still 
retained matter and he still retained [spirit]* as acting upon 
matter, and from the mind he deduced all in matter that was 
[formed]! — ^proportion, aptitude and so forth. 

In this matter he reconciled the best feelings of men inwardly 
and of a moral nature, with their feelings having reference to 
outward morality; but he did not solve any of the difficulties. 
For if he was asked what becomes of this matter after you have 
taken away the properties, he would be at a loss to decide the 
question. For a thing without any properties at all is tanta- 
mount to nothing. Were he asked, what property is essential to 
matter? What is the meaning of the word you use? And as you 
take two powers, first matter and then intellect, and the one 
independent of the other, how do you explain the possibility of 
the action of the one upon the other? To all this Anaxagoras 
would certainly have no answer to return, and the fact is, that 

♦B. H. C. , 

t E. H, C. Tlie reporter wrote "found”. 
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while it did honour to his heart to have secured in his philosophy 
an object for the best moral feelings of mankind (and in itself 
most advantageous, inasmuch as philosophy cultivated in parts 
is much better than philosophy not cultivated at all) by securing 
an ^object for the contemplation of the human mind when 
dwelling on its own highest faculties, still I say, so lame was the 
system of the world which he brought forward that not only 
Aristotle, but Plato himself complains of him that his JVous, or 
supreme reason, was a mere hypothesis to solve a few impossibilities 
but never introduced when he could do without it. As long as 
ever mechanical causes could explain the thing, so long the Mous 
was not heard of; when a miracle was to be worked, then only, 
when he had no further reason to give, this J^oiis was introduced. 

This matter has certainly led the way to those who, beginning 
with an acknowledgment of the Supreme Reason, attribute it 
so much to second causes that it becomes a matter of wonder 
what was remaining to the first cause, or wherein the necessity 
of it could consist. For if matter, in itself, without reason and 
without benevolence, could by any positions into which it might 
be placed act wisely and act benevolently, common sense would 
say, “if now it is possible why not always possible?” The very 
answer to that would imply immediately the very contrary, 
namely, that it was not possible. For it is evident that it <(a first 
causey cannot be incompatible with matter universally, with every 
particle the matter may be supposed to have for any given time. 
It is very true that taking any one particle of matter it could not 
be supposed to originate in itself; but that this must be derived 
not from anything out of matter but from matter itself, is implied 
in the very supposition that matter has it, and that therefore it is a 
property not at all contradictory to matter but that which may be 
connected with it. Therefore I say that Anaxagoras provided a 
scheme which had some disadvantages and some advantages. It had 
sundry advantages, inasmuch as for those who did not think very 
deeply it offered no outrage to their moral or religious feelings, 
and on the other hand it was better than the Eleatic School, the 
Idealists, because it left a world of observation open to the mind 
and was at least neutral if not favourable to experimental 
philosophy. 

From these disputes, however, (for I cannot say that his 
doctrines had real influence upon society, but that while the good 
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man prided himself upon his consciousness that* there was a 
Supreme Reason, the bad man took advantage of the logic of what 
he ought from his own principles to have concluded) though I 
say I cannot find that he produced any great efiect on society, 
that, whatever it was, seems to have given way to the corruption 
of manners introduced by the sudden prosperity and ambition 
and democratic fury of the Greek states. Had the whole progress 
of philosophy been confined to the history of Greece, I should not 
hesitate in affirming that it had been an evil for mankind, if only 
for this reason: that it was, joined with that corruption, the 
principal cause of the origin of the sophists, men who no sooner 
had discovered that the reason and the reasoning faculties had 
power in themselves but they abused it to the worst purposes of 
the worst passions, namely, as I have shewn in a former lecture,'®' 
to unsettle all the moral feelings, all that bound man to man, 
upon the score of a crude speculation which was then beginning 
only to found itself. From the corruption of morals and manners 
doubtless the sophists began, though like worms they not only 
increased the putridity that produced them but made it 
additionally contagious. Yet it was from the reputation that 
preceding philosophers had gained, it was from the confusion of 
mind produced from the opposition of the sects — the Eleatic, 
who denied ail credit to the senses and the sect of Democritus, who 
placed all in the senses — that these men borrowed their armour. 
The state of things as presented to us by history is shocking, 
perhaps nothing in history, to a reflecting mind, so shocking; 
for you find states enjoying every blessing of heaven in a lovely 
climate, with competency of life, high guides of nature, those highly 
cultivated with objects of patriotism that stiU tended to expand, 
each mind nearer* falling into a sympathy with the whole — a 
dignity derived even from an unhappy source, but then common 
to the whole world, that of slavery: and yet instead of aught 
moral that should have followed this, the historians represent them 
as utterly false, incapable of all trust, cruel in their private life 
and debauchees, and in their public life open to every man who 
could bribe them, either on the one side by money, or on the other 
by that worst of all bribes to a corrupt people, the flattery and 
gratification of their pride and their rapacity. 

♦ E, H* G * suggested *never% not much help; but this is perhaps one of tliose 
sentences that put Grabb Robinson to »leq>. 
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In this emergency Providence vouchsafed to raise up Socrates 
who, attributing the unsettled state of his countrymen in great 
part to the application of the mind of those who ought to have been 
their instructors and who were best fitted both morally and 
inteliectually to have become such, attributing it, I say, to their 
application to objects which he deemed placed beyond all but 
conjecture, namely the organisation of things and the laws of the 
world, and in part to the neglect which thence arose in the media 
of the intercourse between man and man, namely language and 
the connexion of thoughts,* Socrates lived and died in the 
unwearied effort to convince his countrymen that the proper 
object of manHnd was the knowledge of man. And again, in his 
modes of impressing this truthf he endeavoured to teach all 
with whom he conversed that it was idle to argue without 
previous definitions of the terms used by the disputants, and that 
the only way to arrive at a just definition was by a fair induction 
of all the particulars! — ^which could not be gained but by looking 
at them without prejudice and with a mind weaned from its 
selfish passions. 

But I endeavoured to shew and I believe proved, in my former 
lecture, that Socrates himself was not free from the errors which 
it was his object to oppose* and (I must not say that without 
adding) to his imperishable glory did oppose, in so many and in 
such important points. For little, and with a poor spirit, does he 
estimate the merits of a great man by the mere quantum of direct 
truth which he happens to teach first, or detract from that merely 
by the quantum of error with which that truth was mingled 
through human imperfections and the state of the times in which 
he lived. No, these are but small and comparatively trifling 
portions of a great man’s merits. It is to have awakened an idea, 
to have excited a spirit, to have opened a road and to have given 
the first impulse to it. He is working in hundreds in after ages 
who are working in his spirit, and to him they will all, in pro- 
portion as they possess his genius, give praise and honor. Not that 
tihis and that was done weU, or this or that erroneously, but 

♦ HB, 25: inotperfbet and tricking logic of the time* 

t NB. 25: by bis own e5£ampie. 

I NB. 25 contains the parenthesis: the dcBnition being more or less perfect 
according as the indtiction was more or less sufficient. Thus, cac.gr, the Jugtx vami 
were as good a generalization as the law of gravitadoa had it been oi|tmlly do-C3ttemive 
with the facts. 
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that it was done at all; that it was attempted, that tke path was 
opened, that the light was given, that the impulse was provided — 
the power of doing this constitutes the power of a great man. 
I could not mention the name of Socrates with anything that 
resembles detraction without saving myself from infamy by this 
explanation. 

The Socratic method, safe in his hands and in those of men 
as pure* as himself, was certainly too| near to a sort of special 
pleading, by not presenting the whole at first to the person who 
was to be converted J but entrapping him into concessions as to 
the result of which he was to be kept in the dark. This I have 
mentioned chiefly for its historic importance, for in his hands, 
as we shall see hereafter, it was admirably adapted.§ 

There is a greater defect, that which admits of no compliment, 
though all that I have said before fully applies to it. He began to 
think deeply of that which men ought really to exist in and to 
pursue. He seriously proposed to himself and to his fellow-citizens 
the question, what is the summum bonum — what is that highest good, 
that ultimate aim to which all the detail of our efforts and of our 
withholdings are to be considered as instrumental, as secondary, 
as mere means. Now here there does certainly appear in the 
Socratic doctrines a considerable vacillation. Socrates appeam 
to have felt it, not without considerable irritation natural to a 
good mind which had not yet perfectly cleared the doubt. He 
says, “I devote to the furies the man who first made the distinction 
between the useful and the honorable;” but it was not a man 
that made the distinction — ^it was human nature that had made 
it. It was the conceptions of human nature, it was all the cir- 
cumstances in contradiction to the higher destinies of men and 
which were constantly making conquests wide and near moving 
all nations, I may say, which had made the distinction before 
him, and which with an imperative voice still continued, amidst 
the shouts and triumphs of wickedness and the groans of oppressed 

♦ NB, 25: and sane-minded. 

t NB. 25: near akin to the Sophistic, and secured the victory to the best Special- 
pleaders. 

} NB. 25: the convertendus. 

§ NB. 25: even without any improvement, to the purposes and persons which 
Socrates had in view— namely to make your knowing man conscious of his ignorance. 
—And In all cases it requires only a previous statement of the conclusion to which 
you would lead your auditor. 
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virtue, amidst all that was good in the good, and all that was evil 
in the evil, called aloud, yea with the most piercing of all invoca- 
tions, that of inward prayer to the Unknown Being, unknown 
yet wished for, did it call, till He who alone could give the answer 
tont appeared in his Son and introduced the decision by the voice 
of revealed religion. 

The great point which Socrates laid down was this, that 
ignorance was the ground of aU vice and therein of all misery, 
and that knowledge on the contrary was the source of all virtue 
and therein of all happiness. To this object he constantly tended, 
but it was evident to a thinking man that either it was an argument 
in a circle, or it led to the destruction of the very essence of virtue. 
For if he meant, which he could not, that no man does a crime 
knowing it to be a crime and knowing that its effect will be a 
disproportionate one to the misery, to his future being, compared 
to the gratification he immediately receives from it, it is notoriously 
false. Every drunkard that lifts with trembling hands his glass to 
his lips and even sheds tears over it, knowing the anguish it will 
occasion, is a proof against it. No, it is impossible as the whole 
experience of the world shews. It is not an ignorance of the effects 
that will arise from it, but to get rid of the pain arising from the 
want of it, and that just in proportion as the pleasure declines, 
so the temptation, as it is called, or the motive, becomes equal; 
then does the good,* become most tremendous. Not a single 
ray of pleasure beforehand, but the daily round of habit from 
behind, that presses on the human mind. It could not be taken, 
therefore, in this sense. For we all know, we are so well persuaded 
in our own mind, that what we call criminals are aware at the time 
they commit the crime both of its criminality and of its conse- 
quences to themselves, that wherever we can make out a fair case 
of compleat ignorance, we acquit the being of guilt and place him 
either as an idiot, or a madman, or as by law we do, as a child. 
So little is it possible that in this sense vice can originate, properly 
speaking, in ignorance. But if on the other hand Socrates meant 
that vice was not possible, was not compatible with the clear 
perfect insight into the very nature of the action of the soul, and 
such a commanding idea to the mind as comprises a perfect 

* Possibly Coleridge means here that the positive idea of good* the necessity of 
having in mind some ideal good^ is most important at that moment whm desire for 
present comfort and fear of fmtnre coirsequences are felt to be in eqmHbiitim. 
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science, how is this to be given? For his great doctrine was that it 
could be taught. The only answer to be made was: it must be given 
to a mind predisposed to it. And hence he uses the word apatheia, 
not ignoria, for ignorance. This is merely a concession of the point 
in dispute, for then there is something attached to knowl^ge 
and the condition of it, not knowledge itself, which is necessary 
to make this knowledge efficacious or influential. So that in truth 
we see that knowledge without this is without avail. And therefore 
the foundation of virtue must be laid in something to which 
knowledge indeed is highly natural, which in its general effects 
must lead to knowledge, but which in itself is a higher principle 
than knowledge; (it must bey placed, namely, in the will, if I may 
venture to use such a phrase, and in that religion which is innate 
in man only because it is felt by the very necessity of it. 

In his own logic, therefore, he failed, for the whole, as we 
shall see presently, consisted and first led to a just system of 
reasoning. Now in all just generalization the genus or kind 
ought to contain the essential of each species, and not a mere 
quality common to the species, either accidentally or be- 
cause that quality is universal; as for instance if I were to 
generalize trees from their uprightness, or from their visibility 
or any number of different trees by the accident of their having 
the same color. Thus again, if I were to generahze sugar and sugar 
of lead because they have the same color, both are sweet to the 
taste, both look exactly alike, both are crystallized, both frangible 
to the touch, but the one being nutritious and the other a deadly 
poison, every man would admit with me that I should have made 
a false generalization.* Now some error like this Socrates seems 
to have fallen into in the groundwork of his argument, namely, 
that pleasure is the ultimate object of all our pursuits — or as we 
should now say, “happiness, oh happiness, our end and aim” and 
so forth. It will be instructive to ask whether pleasure is properly 
capable of being designated <as the object>f of all the pursuits of 
men, whether it is a fit generalization, whether I have a right, 
for instance, strictly speaking (for I am now not talking for 
common life but with an attempt at least toward philosophy) 
have we a right I say, to talk in one word of the pleasure of a good 

♦ NB. £^5: (here, if at all, the fourfold division of pleasure^ intellectual satisfaction, 
bliss, and happing, from the two pocketbooks, L and Y) — 

t E. H. G. 
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conscience a:g.d the pleasure of a good dinner, as a similar good? 
Because both are what a man would rather wish than avoid? 
Is that a sufficient generalization, or more so, in truth, than the 
circumstance of the shape and taste of the sugar and the sugar 
ofl^ad? I seem to myself to feel the contrary. 

And just before I came here I lit on an old pocket book which 
for years had been thrown by, and in it there is a conversation 
which I had at Keswick with a man of great notoriety in the 
present day as a critic. I having expressed my convictions to 
this purport, he answered that he saw no greater impropriety 
in calling that particular state of being which we experience from 
an approving conscience, this pleasure, and a different state of 
being which we possess during the gratification of any appetite, 
that pleasure, than in pointing to brandy and saying, this fluid, 
and then to water and saying, that fluid. “In other words,” I 
replied, “you contend that pleasure is a general term, in short the 
genus generalissimum of whatever is desirable for our nature, even 
as you make pain the general term of the contrary?” “Even so,” 
he said, “and why not?” I answered, “For three reasons. First, 
because according to your own confession we already possess such 
a term in the word ‘good’. Pleasure therefore in this sense becomes 
a mere lazy synonym, whereas it is the business of the philosopher 
to desynonymize words originally equivalent, therein following 
and impelling the natural progress of language in civilized 
societies. ‘I wish,’ we say, ‘that such a thing were as pleasant to 
me as I know it to be good.’ ‘This medicine is exceedingly un- 
pleasant, but it is very good for me.’ Thus you make the same con- 
fusion as if you were to use ‘wine’, which is the general term of 
all fermented liquors procured from grapes, as a synonym with 
‘fluid’. You may call burgundy and claret this and that fluid, 
but what if you were to call the seltzer and the Bath waters this 
and that wine. That is the true sophism. You use that which is 
not properly general, but universal, and you apply it as if it were 
general. You use ‘pleasure’ in the same sense as a man would do 
who, having called burgundy and claret this and that fluid 
because the genus was known to be the same, should proceed to 
call the Bath and seltzer waters this and that wine, in spite of the 
known essential differences between them. But thirdly, and of 
most importance, there is an equivocation in the main word of the 
definition, viz. desirable, by means of which you a^ume all that 
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ought to be proved, and prejudice the very point in dispute between 
us. For desirable means either that which actually I do desire, 
or that which I know I ought to desire, though perhaps I am not 
virtuous enough actually to will it. ‘Oh if this were but virtue,’ 
might the voluptuary say while embracing an enamoured wanton. 
You preassume, I say, that Good is nothing more than a reflex idea 
of the mind after a survey and calculation of agreeable or de- 
lightful sensations included within any given time, the whole of 
our life for instance. Now this I utterly deny. I know — intuitively 
know — that there is a power essential to my nature, and which 
constitutes it human nature, the voice of which is I ought, I should, 
I ought not, I should not, and that this voice is original and self- 
existent, not an echo of a prior voice — I mean the voice of pruden- 
tial self-love — but the very source out of which self-love itself 
must flow. And I am a wicked man, I feel myself say, if I call 
that good which I feel I desire, instead of endeavouring to desire 
that only which I know to be good. If you answer, ‘I do not 
understand what this good is which determines what is desirable, 
instead of deriving its meaning from it’, we are both in the same 
predicament; for it is the Peace of God which passeth all understanding! 
But if you persist in telhng me that you are conscious of nothing 
in your nature which gives any meaning or correspondency to 
what I have said, and that my words are no more than articulated 
sounds that knock loudly at the portal of your ears and when you 
open it there is nothing, if this be indeed the case, as God forbid it 
should, but if it really be so, I can only say I pity you from my 
inmost soul. There is a point which is above all intellect, and there 
arc truths derived from that point which must be presumed, and 
which, if a man denies, we say it is not the question whether you 
can or cannot conceive a straight line or a curved line, or that 
two straight lines cannot include a space; for that, society entitles 
me to tell you, ‘You do not understand my words or you wilfully 
tell a falsehood’. There is a will, a consciousness of something 
which, independent of desire, dictates what is desirable; and when 
such principles are denied you may at least candidly say, ‘We differ 
on principles,’ and charitably think that that man must be made 
a better before he can be made a wiser man.” 

This vacillation sometimes inclined, and more frequently 
inclined, to the moral side, at other times seeming at once to 
incline to the prudential, and by prudence to win over and bribe 
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advocates for virtue. Socrates seems to have proceeded even with 
the same temper which we are told was attributed to him with 
some tenderness of reproach by an Indian Philosopher, Galanus'^^^ 
who speaking of [Socrates, Diogenes]* and other great men, 
said that they were men of great parts and wise men, but they 
paid too much obedience to the laws; which could only mean, 
in teaching truth they were too favourable to the prejudices and 
customs of those around them, alluding doubtless to their toler- 
ation of idolatry. The results were seen immediately. Could there 
be a doubt of the truth of my statement it would be answered, as 
I stated before, by the circumstance that immediately after the 
death of Socrates, and while his memory was preserved in equal 
love and veneration by all his disciples, they split into three parts. 
One, who took the side of virtue and who understood Socrates 
in the highest sense, namely Antisthenes, founded the Cynic 
School,*^®' but with a perverse spirit refused all compliance with 
the very means of virtue, and compelled virtue, as it were, to turn 
out of doors her best householder, prudence ... if by any means 
it might scan any. And second group followed') Aristippusf who 
took the principle of self-love, and (as a man who felt in himself, 
in the enjoyment of good health, good fortune and high connexions, 
that he was doing no great harm in the world, and thought, 
as many men of the kind have, that to live well and comfort- 
ably was the great end of life) he founded a system, since repeated 
by a French philosopher, that the ground of all morality was 
self-love, but that well calculated. In short he left to every 
man to determine whether virtue or vice would be likely to be 
most agreeable in the long run, with only two small defects in 
the argument. The first was <(^Ae doubt) how far this system was 
likely to prepare in the mind any great harbour for that which 
was to render self-love well calculated — ^whether the motives you 
could address to a man in good health, and so forth, in life, and in 
the enjoyment of the pleasures of life, to urge him to the difficult 
task of thinking, reading, meditating, denying himself those 
pleasures, sacrificing that, and so forth, (would prone effective) when 
all that you had to tell him was at last, “Go on just as you are 
now, only, as you go on, look round you a little”. “Naturally,” 
(he might reply,) “I try to do that, but I may die tomorrow and my 

• E. H. c. 
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[motto]* is: a short life and a merry one.” This is onejtremendous 
defect in that system; and the other is that it precludes that very 
thing in {mari} which man is made for. In the name of wonder 
what is it? Is reason given us to be nothing more than instinct? 
Instinct guides the animal safely to choose the food which ^is 
healthful, to reject that which is injurious to it; it guides it in 
building its nest appropriate to its wants; everywhere it governs 
it with regard first to its own safety, and secondly the preservation 
of its species. If reason is to be the mere substitute of this, for this 
is all self-love, can it pretend to an equality with instinct? How 
comes it that man should be such an unfortunate being as to be 
stripped of that which leads, according to this system, to his 
highest good and gives him no compensation whatever by any 
further objects? Instead, therefore, of his looking on his reason as 
an advantage, he must necessarily look on it as a curse of nature, 
subjecting him to endless wanderings, to superstitions, to every 
species of bewilderment from which animals are secure. If he 
would be at peace with his own mind and with the Providence 
that placed him here, he must say, “My nature has been placed 
above instinct. There is a faculty given to me under conditions, 
and those conditions observed under which it was given, will 
enable me to reconquer for myself, as a part of my own nature, 
all that which nature has given me in the form of instinct; but 
even there I should have had my labor for my pains were 

it not that all that this instinct could give me is but the step, the 
ladder, to something infinitely higher.” 

Yet I say, these two, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic sect, the 
sect of those who menaced and frowned upon all the social 
comforts and all progress of cmlization, and that which flattered 
all and every individual in it, did the disciples of Socrates divide 
into, with the exception of xenophon, aesghines, & others, 
who appeared to confine themselves to the true oBjECTsf of 
their master in this especial thing; first, they avoided all speculative 
things, all natural philosophy, except in subjects of experience; 
and second, their morality was derived according to experience, 
and applied according to experience, which as it fell into 

* E. H. C.’s correction. The reporter wrote “mode”. 

t NB. 25: Their great Master’s objects — practical Morality. Prudence or the 
Economy of Life-j-and the application of these principles to the existing evils of 
States and Individuals. 
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such hands as Xenophon was applied most admirably, but 
principles of morals and religion you will seek for in vain. 
And for our present time their writings are of most impor- 
tance to us as they furnish us with a test of what in the writ- 
ings of Plato is Socratic; and this the more so in Xenophon, 
from a fact which was generally believed by the ancients, and 
according to my own feeling not slightly confiRMED* by certain 
parts of Xenophon’s own writing, that he was at enmity with 
Plato himself. Consequently wherever we find the same sentiments 
attributed to Socrates as axe in Plato, the same substance of 
reasoning, we may fairly conclude it to be Socratic. Then, the 
ordonnancef being Plato’s, I do not find any reason myself to 
suppose there was any serious or intentional deviation from the 
doctrines of Socrates to be found in Plato,<^®' no difference but 
through the manner in which it was given. And in this sense I 
understand the story related concerning Socrates, who of the 
two dialogues of Plato published before his death, had said, 
"how many fine things this young man has attributed to me which 
do not belong to me!” But had this regarded any essentials of 
Socrates’s doctrines, had there been anything in the doctrines of 
Plato contrary to them, Xenophon would have noticed and 
resented it, and this not having been done I think we may fairly 
rely on the works of Plato as containing the true opinions of 
Socrates. I say this because I shall have afterwards to shew my 
opinion (paradoxical as it may be) that the works of Plato 
contain the opinions of Socrates, but they by no means convey 
the opinions of Plato. I do not mean that they convey different 
opinions but they do not convey the peculiar opinions of Plato. 

Plato! I really feel, unaffectedly, an awe when I mention 
his name — ^when I consider what associations are connected with 
it, that it is the characteristic of ages and men, that they love 
and honor the name of Plato. This great man, for he truly was 
such, was born at the commencement of that wide-wasting 
Peloponnesian war which was the true source of the destruction 
of Greece as far as Greece was to be destroyed, that is as far as 
Greece was a phenomenon in the world. An affecting <oonsddera- 
tion)> it is that even when it was in its very height, in its utmost 

♦ The reporter wot® 
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excellence, and producing those ideals of moral excellence in all 
the objects of thought, in all the great principles o? government, 
in all that is to convince and elevate the mind — the fine arts, and 
the preparations at least, for religion, at this very time this 
destruction was already beginning and pre-announced; as if to 
say: for this alone was it created, a phenomenon which if it had 
been of long endurement would have been utterly mischievous, 
appointed for a particular purpose, the hot-bed to present impulses 
for all after-generations, but not to be imitated, but to be mimicked 
only to the degradation of itself. Such appear to me to have been 
the republics of Greece. They were the producers of all that men 
were afterwards to follow, to perfect, to diflFuse, but arose out of 
a state of society which nothing but that fulness of genius 
that paucity of life which is, as it were, insensible to deformity 
and to pain, could have rendered tolerable; and which we, looking 
at cooUy, cannot but fall into the same feelings as [Polybius when 
he attributes the ruin of the Greek states to the frequency of 
pegury which they had learnt from the sophists to laugh at as a 
trifle. Thus they justified any expediency]* and at the same time 
the utmost caprice of immorality and cruelty. But at the time, 
too, was the man born who above all others deserved to be called 
the prophet and the preparer for the new world to which his 
writings, and still more his spirit, had led; and it is for something 
better, and yet for {a} something better against which the local 
polytheism of Greece and Rome struggled for a while, but at last 
was forced to give way to the higher evidence of, Christianity, 
for which I have historical evidence to prove that Platonism at 
least predisposed the most effective means. 

Plato was bomf a man of rank descended on the side of his 
father from the famous'Godrus, the'^ideal of a patriotic king, while 
his mother descended from a brother of the great Solon. He was 
wealthy, as an Athenian at least, and who can blame him in 
taking a pride in his ancestry? — ^which is apparent in his writings — 
but still (as if genius dwelt in that descent) eminent as a poet, 
orator, statesman. May we not rather wonder that this man with 
such advantages took no part in the politics of his country, he, so 
eloquent, so gifted by nature personally, and by fortune in 
circumstances? Surely here at least we may admit the presence of 

* Adapted from the Friend^ III. 123. 
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a higher genius, and not improbably the poetic in the first instance. 
For Plato was a poet^^’’^ of such excellence as would have stood 
all other competition but that of his being a philosopher.* His 
poetic genius implanted in him those deep impressions and the love 
of them which, mocking all comparison with after objects, leaves be- 
hind it thirst for something not attained, to which nothing in life 
is found commensurate and which still impels the soul to pursue. 

His tutor Cratylus under whom he studied the philosophy 
of Heraclitus, and HermocENEsf gave him all the knowledge that 
was then to be obtained, but in his twentieth year he attached 
himself to Socrates who soon mastered his whole esteem and 
affections, though it is plain the opinions of Socrates were not 
commensurate with the whole of his genius. After the martyrdom 
OF SOCRATES, Plato fled to Megara where Euclid'^*^ taught, a 
disciple of Socrates. Thence he travelled to Italy, Gyrene, a famous 
colony of the Greeks in Africa, to Egypt and to Sicily. One of the 
chief objects of his travels was (and of this we have ample 
authority) to acquaint himself more particularly with the 
Pythagorean philosophy and its sources. In the same spirit he 
formed his intimate friendships with archytas and timaeus the 
LOCRiAN.*^®> Both were and continued to be Pythagorean and both 
men of high rank and estimation in their country. The fame of 
ARCHYTAS as a mathematicianJ we learn from Horace,**^’ and 
Plato HIMSELF speaks of TIMAEUS<^2> as a man of the profoundest 
p h i l osophical insight and as the most distinguished in his 
native state for rank, property, and the magistracies he had 
BORNE. It is worth notice, too, that Plato brought back certain 
writings of the scholars of Pythagoras with which Aristotle 
enriched his library.^®*’ I mention these facts because I may as 
well say, if I were to give my conception of Plato’s character, 
as far as any great man’s character can be conceived of com- 
paratively, I should say that it was a combination of Pythagoras 
with Socrates§ — the good sense of Socrates and the moral objects 

NB. 25: but tibtat of his owu genius, as a philosopher (Sir H. Davy) 

t The reporter wrote **Hermodorus’*^ ]>?B, 25 adds: who instructed him in the 
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he had especially in view, but not as Socrates did, limiting it to 
the human being, but with a full impression that to understand 
any one thing well we must at the same moment be struggling to 
understand the spirit of the whole. 

On Plato’s return from Egypt he visited Sicily and formed 

THE ACQUAINTANCE OF DION, AND AFTER SUNDRY PERILS, TO 
WHICH HIS OPENNESS EXPOSED HIM FROM THE ELDER DIONYSIUS, 
THE TYRANT OF SYRACUSE, he arrived again at Athens where, 
either in his own garden or in a gymnasium or place of exercise 
in the suburbs, he formed the great philosophic school which from 
that place has been called the Academy. His lectures* were of 
two kinds, popular and scientific, or exoteric and esoteric.*®^’ 
The object of this disparity? First of all we are to remember the 
fate of Anaxagoras who would have lost his life had he not fled, 
and of Socrates who had (not'} fled. In a republic, where the mob 
were to be the judge, a man’s innocence was of little avail. It 
was simply as ^if) we should say, the daily papers have expressed 
such and such a feeling for or against a man. Prejudice was their 
judge, jury, and executioner. No wonder if the philosophers felt 
themselves bound, in the strict sense, to be prudent and reserved, 
if it was only to spare their countrymen the guilt of repeating the 
murder of a Socrates. But there was another motive likewise, 
and this is in more especial connexion with my present purpose. 
He wished to diffuse as much knowledge, among all who were 
desirous of any, as they were capable of receiving, and then out 
of those to select such minds as had manifested a peculiar suscepti- 
bility and therefore were worthy of being selected to undergo, 
as the criterion, a certain moral discipline rendering them capable 
of being those to whom Plato could say the truth without con- 
veying falsehood. I do not believe that there was in Plato, at least, 
(whatever there might have been in the mysteries) the least desire 
of withholding any truth from those who were capable of 
receiving it, but that there did dwell on his mind a sense of high 
responsibility not to do mischief and arm fools with fire under 
the pretence of conveying truth. He would not set the temples of 
his native country on fire, simply to bring about— what? The 
destruction of something imperfect for that which was fiendish. 
But it was with him as it is with nature in the beech tree, as I 
have somewhere observed;*®®' she retains the old leaves upon the 

^ NB, as were those of his scholar Aristotle after him. 
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tree through the winter till the new ones arise, and, as the slow 
buds prevail and push off the old ones, at the time that their 
successors are already there to take their places. For be assured 
that dry leaves for human nature are better than mere nakedness. 
Here, Athens} interrupted <only> by the voyages to Sicily 
WHICH his love for Dion and his zeal for constitutional freedom 
PROMPTED, he lived in an even course to a good old age and died 
in his eighty-first year. 

What remains of him are his works and his spirit. I have 
already dared to say that his works convey to us a full and ade- 
quate idea of Plato’s eloquence, of his exquisite dramatic talent, 
of his powers of producing a perfect model of conversation among 
men of rank (worthy of that rank by the objects concerning 
which they conversed), that they present the perfection of all that 
can be wished for in style, in presentation of images in the form 
in which truth can be presented. And I believe too that they 
convey with little, perhaps with no exceptions, what Plato 
thought, only not all that he thought. Floyer Sydenham has 
given so perfectly just an account of the style of Plato’s Dialogues 
that it would be idle in me to attempt to give you a better, and 
it is so clear it is well worthy of your attention.'®®’ 

“The most general division of his writings is into those of a 
sceptical and those of a dogmatical kind. In the former nothing 
is expressly proved or asserted: some philosophical question is 
considered and examined; and the reader is left to himself to draw 
such conclusions, and to discover such truths, as the philosopher 
means to insinuate. This is done, either in the way of enquiry or 
in that of controversy and dispute. In the way of controversy 
are carried on all such dialogues as tend to eradicate false opinions; 
and that is done either indirectly by involving them in difficulties 
and embarrassing the maintainers of them; or directly, by con- 
futing them. In the way of enquiry proceed those dialogues whose 
tendency is to raise in the mind right opinions; which is effected 
cither by exciting to the pursuit of some part of wisdom, and by 
shewing in what manner to investigate it; or by leading the way 
and helping the mind forward in the search. The dialogues of the 
other kind, namely the dogmatical or didactic, teach explicitly 
some kind of doctrine: and this they do, either by laying it down 
in the authoritative way, or by proving it in the way of reason and 
of argument. In the authoritative way the doctrine is delivered, 
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sometimes by the speaker himself magisterially, anji at other 
times as derived to him by tradition from wise men. The argumen- 
tative or demonstrative method of teaching, used by Plato, 
proceeds either through analytical reasoning, resolving things 
into their principles, and from known or allowed truths tracii^ 
out the unknown; or through induction, from a multitude of 
particulars, inferring some general thing, in which they all agree. 
According to this division is formed the following scheme, or 
table: 
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^^The philosopherj in thus varying his manner, and diversi- 
fying his writings into these several kinds, means nor merely to 
entertain the reader with their variety; nor to teach him on 
different occasions, with more or less plainness and perspicuity; 
nor yet to insinuate different degrees of certainty in the doctrines 
themselves. But he takes this method, as a consummate Master 
of the art of composition in the dialogue way of writing; and from 
the different characters of the speakers, as from different elements 
in the frame of these dramatic dialogues, or from different in- 
gredients in their mixture, he produces some peculiar genius and 
turn of temper, as it were, in each. Socrates indeed is in almost 
all of them the principal speaker: but when he falls into the 
company of some arrogant Sophist, when the modest wisdom 
and clear science of the one are contrasted with the confident 
ignorance and the blind opiniativeness of the other, dispute 
and controversy must of course arise, where the false pretender 
cannot fail of being either puzzled or confuted. To puzzle him 
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only is sufficient, if there be no other persons present; because 
such a man can never be confuted, in his own opinion; but when 
there is an audience round them, in danger of being misled by 
sophistry into error, there is the true philosopher to exert his 
utmost, and the vain Sophist must be convicted and exposed. 
In some dialogues Plato presents his great Master mixing in 
conversation with young men of the best families in the common- 
wealth. When these persons happen to have docile dispositions 
and fair minds, there is occasion given to the philosopher to call 
forth the latent seeds of wisdom, and to cultivate the noble plants 
with true doctrine, in the affable and familiar way of joint inquiry. 
To this is owing the inquisitive genius of such dialogues: in which, 
by a seeming equality in the conversation, the curiosity or zeal 
of the mere stranger is excited; and that of the disciple is en- 
couraged; and by proper questions the mind also is aided and 
forwarded in the search of truth. 

“At other times the philosophic hero of these dialogues is 
introduced in a higher character, engaged in discourse with men 
of more improved understandings, and of more enlightened minds. 
At such seasons he has an opportunity of teaching in a more 
explicit manner, and of discovering the reasons of things. For 
to such an audience, with all the demonstration possible in the 
teaching it; truth is due. Hence, in the dialogues composed of 
these persons, naturally arises the justly argumentative, or 
demonstrative genius; it is of the analytical kind, when the prin- 
ciples of mind or of science, the leading truths are to be unfolded; 
and of the inductional kind, where any subsequent truth, of the 
same rank with others, or any part of science, is meant to be 
displayed. But when the doctrine to be taught admits not of 
demonstration; of which kind is the doctrine of outward nature 
being only hypothetical, and a matter of opinion; the doctrine 
of antiquities, being only traditional, and a matter of belief; and 
the doctrine of laws, being injunctional, and the matter of 
obedience; the air of authority is then assumed; in the 
former cases the doctrine is traditionally handed down to 
others, from the authority of ancient Sages; but in the latter, it is 
magisterially pronounced with the authority of a Legislator. 
That this turn may be given to such dialogues with propriety 
(and with justice to the character of the speakers}* the reasoning 

^ Inserted l>y Ctoieridge, 
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Socrates is laid aside, or he only sustains some lower .and obscure 
part; while that, which is the principal, or the shining, part is 
allotted to some other philosopher to whom may properly be 
attributed a more authoritative manner; or to such an antiquary* 
as may be credited, or may be deemed to have received the best 
information; or finally to such a statesman or politician as may 
fairly be presumed best qualified for making laws.” 

Such is a very fair account of the Platonic Dialogues. And 
this appears to me to have been the object of Plato — to have 
published for the advantage of all his countrymen that which being 
studied by docile minds would lead them to seek further. All that 
could be safely entrusted to men at large he, under the name of 
Socrates, and as I have before proved, truly representing his 
opinions, has given us in the most enchanting form, but all as 
the introduction to something. His objects were, first of all, to 
destroy the sophistic mode of reasoning, all those false modes of 
conception, all that want of true induction and of the faculties 
and habits of true induction which indisposes a man’s mind for 
receiving the truth. This might be called the propaedactio part 
of his dialogues. 

He then proceeds to give in various dialogues the best 
examples of truth, pursued either scientifically, by assuming 
some truth which has been admitted and from thence deducing 
the consequences, or analytically, by taking the fact and dividing 
it into parts, shewing that it itself confuted what had been 
deduced from it. This might be called the logical part of his 
writings, the disciplinary of the intellect; and I believe till the time 
of Lord Bacon there existed nothing to be compared with it. 
For everywhere is the principle that in the mind itself must you 
find the ground of the question, but that it is from induction and 
from nature alone that you can receive the answer. 

And lastly his great object was to take, without deciding 
fhef question, the morality of Socrates, as it was truly applicable 
to the best purposes. 

Hence the whole of the substance, if I may so say, of Plato’s 
purpose, may be said to be contained in four of his dialogues — 
the Theatetus, [the Sophists, the Politics and the De Republica. 
In the Theatetus he has exposed the sophists principally, but at 
the same time interwoven <his argument>| as in others of his works, 

Sydeniiam wrote “antiquarian**, f to? J E. H. G, 
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with a fair statement of the opinions of preceding philosophers, 
which indeed he has not neglected, nor any fair opportunity in 
any of his dialogues, as if equally willing to do justice to them 
and reserve proper praise for himself; that he might state, as it 
were, “so far have my predecessors gone”. \In the Sophists\ he 
proceeds by a continued exposition of the acts of the Sophists 
with a rejection of the same and introducing the plain dictates 
of common sense in their stead. In the Politics he considers the 
application of morality to the highest point in which morality 
can be shewn in merely practical life, and with reference only 
to the present state, scarcelyf in that of an enlightened statesman. 
This he carries on in detail in the De Republica, a dialogue admired 
by all the great men of former ages, and I fully believe by all the 
truly great men of the ages since. Here we have all that good 
sense and wide induction can give — ^not with regard to the prac- 
tical (for he would greatly mistake the Dialogues who supposed 
Plato believed, that Plato thought, it all practical) but as Ideas, 
known to be unapproachable as to realization, but they were to 
be a polar star, guiding a man’s mind by approximation. And 
there he stopped. The tradition was that he had written a dialogue 
entitled ‘The Philosopher’, but it was admitted that it was never 
published. The truth is that I believe Plato would have baffled his 
own purposes had he done so. There he stopped. In one of his 
dialogues, indeed in more than one, he has taken care to shew 
what he intended — namely by pointing out the defects which the 
highest experience of practical life, as merely practical, could 
give, by even a tom of detraction, (but for which he makes Socrates 
apologize), by placing [the prcwticall so much below the ideal 
which he calls the philosophic, that the question must then needs 
suggest itself, what then is the philosopher? You have raised us 
to a great height, you have presented it in all its [grades and 
varieties] yet you shew us that this is imperfect and is below the 
final aim of a man. What is the philosopher? So again, with the 
great proposition of Socrates, namely, with regard to ignorance. 
It is ever said, ignorant indocility is the cause of all evil, and 
knowledge <tke causey of all good, and ithaty philosophy is the 
only way of attaining that knowledge. 

But what this philosophy is, you look for in vain in the 

* E. H. c. 

t H. G. emends: namely in the Kfc and character of an enlightened statesman. 
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writings of Plato — I mean — ^what [uniquely and characteristically'] 
that is. And if a man should take up the writings of Plato expecting 
to find the proper system of Platonism, he will feel himself much 
in the same state that our amiable countryman — our sweet poet 
and scholar, Gray, seems to have found himself after a must 
laborious and elegant abstract of the writings of Plato. He found 

excellent good sense, prudential wisdom, for it is wisdom, and the 
true practical morality; and the few passages that could not be 
brought under this description he honestly declares himself, that 
not being one of the initiated, were utterly incomprehensible to 
him. And very few they undoubtedly were, with the exception 
I think of a few pages of the [Symposium]* and his juvenile work 
the PhcLedrus.'-^^'^ If then, as my sons said to me very properly, 
“If then it be true that the doctrines of Plato that constitute the 
proper Platonism are not to be found in his own writings, I pray 
you where are we to find them?” And it requires more courage 
than I can exert without some little distress, to answer the question 
when I say: first of ail we may find something of them, something 
in the few fragments that are preserved in his immediate 
successors, such as [Speusippus]*; and likewise more in the 
writings of the neo-Platonists, in the Roman Empire, provided we 
go to the perusal of their writings aware of their object, and in 
proportion as this was their object, and with a tact capable of 
discovering the passages where such an object would have another 
ulterior object (I mean opposing and setting up a rival to 
Christianity). I should trust more to [Plotinus]* than to any 
writers who were determined enemies to Christianity, such as 
[lamblichus and Porphyry],* and in the writings of [Proclus],* 
who seems almost to have given up the cause of paganism as lost, 
I should trust him according to the authorities he quotes. But 
yet from all together I think that such a knowledge of Plato’s 
great principles might be gathered as would be capable of being 
presented to one who had pursued philosophy, in a form that 
would leave him no doubt that he had apprehended their true 
meaning. But for us — I cannot pretend to enter into this process, 
nor would it be a part of my business which is the history of 
philosophy. 

I must speak of that which was reaUy influential in Plato, 
and which none will deny to have originated in Platonism who 
» E. H. G. 
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does not desny the coinciding testimony of all antiquity. It is 
this: in common with others but more expressly and purely 
any, he taught us to seek the principles, that charm and spell by 
which nature is to be invoked in reason itself, but with filial awe 
[and, “as it were the great Mother’s knee”, to seek] * the confirma- 
tion of those principles of nature by induction. But above all, this 
is what I mean: he taught the idea, namely the possibility, and the 
duty of all who would arrive at the greatest perfection of the 
human mind, of striving to contemplate things not in the 
phenomenon, not in their accidents or in their superficies, but in 
their essential powers, first as they exist in relation to other 
powers co-existing with them, but lastly and chiefly as they exist 
in the Supreme Mind, independent of all material division, 
distinct and yet indivisible. This is expressly asserted by [Plato], f 
and it is the very essential of Platonism when he says that that 
which exists in the perfection of distinctness and yet without 
separation, either from another or from the supreme cause, is an 
Idea. What can such an abstract notion as this produce, it may 
be said? What can such a shadow give of formless truth? If it 
be a truth, bring it forward. For that very reason, were there no 
others (as there are many and better) did it produce a great effect. 
The human passions and human energies do not clothe my 
natural humanity| with any distinct palpable visible for m s. 
The mind always feels itself greater than aught it has done. It 
begins in the act of perceiving that it must go beyond it in order 
to comprehend it; therefore it is only to that which contains 
distinct conception in itself, and, thereby satisfying the intellect, 
does at the same time contain in it a plenitude which refuses 
limitation or division, that the soul feels its full faculties called 
forth. 

Such is the ori^n of aU the great ideas on which [the Mom of 
Plato} works. How die grand Idea of the Universe worked in him 
before it found utterance! In how many obscure, and as it were 
oracular, sentences, in what strange symbols did it place itself! 
All great and bold ideas in their first conception, in their (_veiyy 
nature are too great for utterANCE. [The dawn of an Idea]* — ^it 
is a glow without light in which light gradually forms itself. Our 

* E. H* C/s emendation^ source or justification for whicli I am unable to jRnd. 

f E* H. G. But more liJtely, **Flotinus”? 

I The reporter wrote **close on my natural va^^ety’^ E. H. C. emended. 
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present mode is from light to bring out smoke, to begin with the 
separate and finite, the distinct, and out of that come to what? 
Confusion. And if we are rescued from it— only by resting con- 
tented with shallowness. If I be required to mention facts I think 
that this will be the most convincing: I speak of the conneson 
of speculative opinion, especially of Platonic Idea with 
the fine arts.* * * § ®** 

At the first awakening of mankind out of the barbarism which 
followed the subversion of the Roman Empire the [Peripatetic 
Philosophy]* was predominant; it was [remarkable] f for the 
divisions and sub-divisions — ^whatever Aristotle might have 
thought is not for the present subject — but as the doctrines 
existed in the Schoolmen they were outlines traced, indeed, by 
stiff lifeless divisions and sub-divisions ad infinitum. Compare the 
paintings of [Raphael]* [with those] [of the early Viennese School 
in which for a picture with its alterations of light and shade we 
have a mere]| superficies and still outlines, wonderfully vivid 
at times but no life; every figure was imprisoned within its own 
outline. As soon as Platonism began to dawn with [sublimity]:]: 
then arose [Giotto, Cimabue]* and the others who, with all the 
awkwardness of composition and stiffness of outline of their 
predecessors, gave such a bewitching grace that one remains 
in looking at the pictures in perfect astonishment how such a 
feeling of grace could be conveyed through such media. We 
wonder, we do not laugh at the stiff lines and the awkward form, 
and instead of it we find a presence we cannot explain, an 
expression of something that is equally pleasant to you as in the 
works of Raphael, without that which can equally explain. 

I remember when I was at [Pisa]§ a picture (of one of those 
old painters who rose just at the time Platonism began to produce 
its effects in Italy, and to actuate the minds of men) which was 
the effect of the appearance of Death on all men — different groups 
of men — men of business — men of pleasure — huntsmen — all flying 
in different directions while the dreadful Goddess descending with 
a kind of air-dulling white with her wings expanded and the ex- 
tremities of the wings compressed into talons and the only group in 

* MS. Egcrton 3057. 

t E. H. G. 

} MS. Egcrton® 3057. The sublimity of a Dante? Sec Tahk Talk, I. f 70-81. 

§ E .H. G. See Lecture V, p. 193. 
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which there appeared anything like welcoming her was a group 
of beggars. The impression was greater, I may say, than that 
which any poem had ever made upon me. There, from all the laws 
of drawing, all the absence of color (for you saw no color — if 
there were any you could not see it, it was gone) it was one mi ghty 
idea that spoke to you everywhere the same. In the other pictures 
the presence of an idea acting on that which was not formed was 
evident, because the forms there outraged all notions of that which 
was to be impressed, had there not been something more; but it 
was the adoption of a symbol which, though not in as polished a 
language as could be wished for, which though in a hoarser voice 
and less tempered modulation, uttered the same words to that 
mind which is the source of all that we really enjoy or that is 
worth enjoying. 

We may find that <(enjoymenty, too, in the gratification which 
of ail others is the best symbol <o/' the Idea} perhaps, for it is, as far 
as sight is concerned,* formless, and yet contains the principles 
of form so that in all civilized language we borrow the <names 
OF THE ELEMENTS 0F> proportion from it — I mean music. It is an 
innocent recreation and produces infinite Joyf — ^while the over- 
busy worldlings are buzzed roimd by night-flies in a sultry climate. 
If we sink into music our childhood comes back with all its 

HOPES AND ALL ITS OBSCURE REMINISCENCES AND WITH IT FAITH, 
A RELIANCE ON THE NOBLE WITHIN US ON ITS OWN TESTIMONY. 
We FEEL OURSELVES moved SO deeply as no object in mortal life 
can move us except by anguish, and here it is present with Joy, 
It is in all its forms still Joy.***’ 

We feel therefore that our being is nobler than its senses^ 
and the man of genius devotes himself to produce by all other 
means, whether a statesman, a poet, a painter, a statuary, or a 
Tnan of science, this same sort of a something which the mind can 
know but which it cannot understand, of which understanding 
can be no more than the symbol and is only excellent as being 
the symbol. It is this same spirit which, still craving for something 
higher than what could be imagined in form, (this value have 

♦ HB. 25 is simpler; How an Idea acts on the mind we may perhaps best learn 
from that which is as far as sight k concerned. 

t NB. 25: Truly it is an innocent, affecting DeKght which we have in pure sounds — 
an infandne Joy. WhEe over-busy worldlings buzaed round as b^^ night-fEes> O then 
to sinh into the cooling fountain of sightless Sounds, J NB. «5: circumstances'. 
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the images of form as far as they make us forget (furselves, and 
become mere words unnoticed in that which they convey), which 
works in all men more or less, and which assuredly in the higher 
classes of society in Greece and Rome did that which their own 
humble feelings and their own solace and affections did for •the 
lower class of mankind, namely, prepare them to be more and 
more dissatisfied with a religion which presented nothing but 
forms, the symbols of which were to be found cither in crude 
[physiological]* speculations or [iTrejmoral vices; {and this same 
spirit') still led them to look first to a purer ideal with a desire of 
connecting with it (which is equally taught by Plato) reality, 
and which Plato himself, or at least Socrates, told us could only 
be done by the Realizer, by Him who was the fountain of all and 
who in the substance superseded the shadow — I mean the (Founder 
ofthe)\ Christian religion. 

* The reporter wrote: phylological speculations — our moral vices, E, H. G. 
suggested: crude physic and logical speculations — or immoral vices, etc. cf. Lect. V, 
p. 176, 

t E, H. C. This is the lecture E. H. G. transcribed and emended. I have drawn 
on his suggestions where the report is incomplete, but he went farther in re-writing 
some passages than I have seen any necessity to record. 
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I THIS EVENING. Eight o’clock, Crown and Anchor, I. 
! Strand, Mr. Coleridge on the Life, Genius and System of jj 
|i Aristotle ; his Influence on the Plans and Policy of Alexander it 
I the Great; with Proof that all consequent Philosophy is to be j| 
i resolved, either into that of Aristotle, or that of Plato. | 

I Mr. Coleridge will conclude his Lecture with the Influence || 
1 of Philosophy in General on the Character and Welfare of i 
I Nations. Admission Five Shillings.* ) 


I have often noticed in conversations I have had with men, 
thinking and unthinking, an universal assent to the proposition 
that there is a moral government in the world — that things 
neither happen by chance nor yet by any blind agency of neces- 
sity. Those persons to whom I allude will readily and cheerfully 
admit that not a feather falls from a sparrow’s wing but forms 
a part in a grand system — and yet if you apply this principle, 
namely that of a design and final cause in every thing, beyond 
the exact limits which they have been accustomed to draw, “It 
is a[n im] possibility”. “The man is a fanatic”, and so forth; nay 
it is well for him if his orthodoxy be not suspected. If for instance, 
you speak of an event such as Christianity in which every human 
being is interested (and I nught add more, by the authority 
of the Apostle, in which the whole creation is interested), if you 
confine your observations to the history of the Jews and the 
ecclesiastical history as far as they Imow it, it is well; but if you 
presume that the same Providence is at the same time working 

* The Mming Chtonkk^ Jan. 1819* There was no notice of this lecture in 
Th Thm of this date, nor in the Tmes* A briefer notice appeared in the Cmkf 
of Jan. 16. 
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over the whole of the world as far as we know it ancf that Christ- 
ianity was not welcomed in one direction only, but that from 
North to South and from South to North, from East to West and 
from West to East the whole march of human affairs tended 
to that one centre in which all men were equally concerned and 
interested, and apply this principle in any particular, there is im- 
mediately a sort of sudden connexion in their minds that you have 
introduced {something) between Christianity and the world that 
they have not been accustomed to; they raise a sort of paganism 
{as an objection)', a kind of heathenism is felt. Far otherwise were 
the feelings of the first Christians, They gladly — and I appeal to 
the writings of all the Fathers of the Church — they gladly applied 
all the workings of Providence out of polytheism to this one end. 
When they addressed themselves to the Gentile or polytheistic 
nations with the same warmth and with the same force as they 
did to the Jews, {th^) derived {what th^ could) from their particular 
institutions and their particular prophecies, I mention this to 
justify the importance I have attached to the appearance of 
Platonism in the Greek world. 

Of Plato himself I have spoken in my last lecture; {I shall now 
speak of) the scholars of Plato, I mean the immediate scholars of 
whom we have records, Speusippus, Xenocrates, polemo and 
GRANTOR. The history of his scholars has been variously divided,*®’ 
by some into four or five academies, by others into three, but I 
think by the most rational into simply the first and second 
academy which in truth, historically, almost (the latter I mean) 
belonged to Plato. The true division is this, that to the time of 
Arccsilaus the Platonists assumed and asserted a dogmatic tone 
such as their keen perception of the truths which they taught 
amply justified. As manners were debauched and those who called 
themselves philosophers — and by their talents were certainly 
sure to attract attention, and to appear, at least, to deserve it— 
as soon as these began to fall in with the age, and modified by it, 
began themselves to modify it, then the fashion began, apparently 
justified by certain parts of Plato’s writings, to be sceptical upon 
all occasions and say, “This is indeed my opinion: there are such 
and such probabilities for it, but all these things are opinion, and 
as to certainty it would be impolite” — ^for that in yeality is the basis 
of it — “to assert this”. For depend upon it, no man ever in reality 
speaks of anything with warmth that concerns his permanent 
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being with a feeling of scepticism at the moment. He gives the 
full force of his conviction, at that moment — admitting, however, 
that he may be fallible, that he does not wish to impose this on the 
minds of others, and that his very dogmata must be divided into 
two kinds, namely: the one respecting circumstances in which, 
however warm his present convictions are, he still has had 
experience of having had convictions equally positive altered, 
the other of opinions which say, “Were I to be convinced they 
were false after I had once entertained them, I cannot myself 
deny that my inmost nature has suffered a dissent and deteriora- 
tion which makes it utterly inexplicable how I could have ever 
had a thought concerning (thaty which I now doubt.” For no man 
will believe it possible that a simple wheel in a machine, existing 
only in that machine, could have a conception of that whole 
— never. 

We may therefore truly say that the division between the two 
schools of Plato which alone deserve to be mentioned is this, 
that the first great men proceeded in the firmness of their convic- 
tion of their ends — they had higher notices, deeper intuitions, 
than that which mere logic could supply — abundantly willing 
to acknowledge that in their modes of proving them they might 
have been defective. The second sect which began with Arcesilaus 
flattered the pride of those about them by acknowledging a mere 
opinion, that it would be impolite in good company to suppose 
that every man ought to do it or that you should be so ungenteel 
as to say to a man, “You are a rogue, Sir, you are a villain con- 
fessed, if you do not do this”. For if there be nothing infallible in 
nature, if honor, if honesty, if to do to others as you would be done 
by, are not infallible, what becomes of your own modesty, of your 
own tolerance? Nothing remains for you to tolerate; there remains 
no distinction, no criterion upon earth. Man must be mad not to 
acknowledge the fallibility of his nature, the fallibility of his 
judgment; but he must be still more mad, I may venture to say, 
if he pretends even to the compliment of being deceived when he 
himself admits that there is no ground of judging at all and that 
therefore neither deceit nor conviction can possibly exist. Every 
man who admits that he may be deceived admits at the same time 
that there is a something upon which he cannot be deceived. 
Doubtless ihat he will not find in his own individual reasoning, 
but he will find it in that principle which is above reasoning, 
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in his moral nature, (and as long as he remains in any degree 
what he ought to be) in the contradiction which he finds in certain 
errors withiN his own moral nature. 

Now I say passingly that this distinction, the only profitable 
one, of the two academies, should be kept in mind by all readers 
of Cicero, for otherwise it will be impossible to understand his 
various applications of the word academicus; that the distinction 
likewise receives a kind of interest from the history of Brutus, who, 
we are told, was a follower of the academy. And certainly in his 
death and the last speech attributed to him<®> (no honorable one 
did we not remember he was a Platonist of the school of Arcesilaus, 
namely a Sceptic) and in the pusillanimity in which he gave up 
all hope because a battle ended amiss and in the suicide by which 
he ended his life in contradiction to the doctrines of his master, 
this would be inexplicable if we did not refer to the corruption 
which had taken place coincident with the general corruption of 
morals and of moral feeling. The teachers, on the contrary, of 
the first academy, appear faithfully to have taught their great 
master’s philosophy, and to have been eminently conducive to 
the diffusion of it, not by any addition or <(essential)> alteration, 
but by that by which a great idea can be taught gradually, that is 
by considering it as a germ which cannot appear at any one 
moment in all its force but will gradually separate the plenitude 
of its contents into distinct parts, and, in proportion to the dis- 
tinctions that arise, will require new and appropriate terms. 

It is (true), and let those who exclaim against jargon and 
barbarous terms and every new and original mind that appears 
before them, let them recollect that the whole process of human 
intellect is gradually to desynonymize terms, that words, the 
instruments of communication, are the only signs that a finite 
being can have of its own thoughts, that in proportion as what 
was conceived as one and identical becomes several, there will 
necessarily arise a term striving to represent that distinction. 
The whole of the progress of society might be expressed in a 
dictionary, in which I do not say that we should have the practical 
means of doing so, but it is (joithin} possibility, that (j.ny a diction- 
ary might be expressed from the first and simplest terms which 
would satisfy all the distinction that occurred to the first men, 
while as they perceived that other things and yet other things, 
which they had grouped in one mass, had each their distinctive 
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properties, when they had experienced the evils arising from 
confusing them, there would arise a motive for giving a term for 
each as warning and safeguard; and the whole process of society, 
as far as it is human society, depends upon — it may sound as a 
paradox but it is still a very serious truth — the progress of desyn- 
onymizing, that is, the feeling that there is a necessity for two 
distinct subjects which have hitherto been comprehended in one. 
Perhaps I may not make myself understood. I will endeavour to 
illustrate it by one instance. Even so late as the time of Charles 
the First and the Republic of England, the words “compelled” 
and “obliged” were perfectly synonymous. Hobbes and other men 
of his mind took advantage of this one term and contended 
therefore, that as everybody acknowledged that men were 
obliged to do such and such things, and that if a man were obliged 
it was synonymous to say he was compelled, there could never 
arise anything like guilt. For who could blame a man for doing 
what he was obliged to do since he was compelled to do it. This 
fortunately puzzled only a few minds but it convinced only those 
who wished to be convinced, whose crimes and bad conscience 
found a consolation in this; while the innocent, puzzled, began to 
say, “There is a defect in our language”. In this instance they are 
two perfectly different things and every man feels them to be 
different, and the best way is to use the word “obliged” when 
we mean what a man ought to do, and the word “compelled” 
when we mean what a man must do whether he likes it or 
not. And with this single clearing up of the terms the whole 
basis fell at once, as far at least as that argument was con- 
vincing.*^^ 

This was the merit, as it appears from the records, of the 
immediate followers of Plato — they improved the terminology, 
and we have the according testimony of all antiquity that they 
did not add anything to Plato’s doctrines. I mention this because 
I propose to build something upon it. 

Speusippus, the nephew and immediate successor of Plato, 
deserves especial honor from us on other accounts as the first man 
who attempted an encyclopaedia in the genuine sense of the word; 
that is, a co-organization of the sciences, as so many enter- 
dependent systems, each having a specific life of its own but all 
communicating with philosc^hy as the common centre or brain, 
if I may say so, by means of a philosophic logic <or biaietio,) 
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as the great sympathetic nerve leading to it. A scheme similar to 
this is attempted at the present time and I wish it all success on 
account of its scheme.<®’ This of itself was a grand conception and 
a strong proof of the influence of the Platonic philosophy on the 
minds of those who attended to it. For to impress the importafice 
of knowledge, of various knowledge, for different men, was itself 
a great benefaction, but to present the idea that all possible 
knowledges were but vital parts of some one knowledge which 
comprehended them all, as in the germ, and to which they were 
all referable and from which they aJl derived unity and in that 
unity light and true insight, this was truly a magnificent 
conception, and this we owe to the light of Plato as reflected from 
his immediate successor Speusippus. 

But more than this — I have spoken of the unwritten dogmata 
of Plato, of those which he would not publish and which were 
peculiarly, and which alone were, his own. A strong light, I say, 
is let in upon the sacred recesses of this interior doctrine, at least 
a component part we may say, which in addition to a few others 
from a few other sources will almost suffice for some future Cuvier, 
Abernethy or [Hatchett]* in metaphysics to make up the whole 
system and reproduce the Platonic philosophy for us as it then 
existed. This fragment has been preserved by stobaeus.^ I refer 
to the passage in which we are told that the intelligential powers, 
by the Pythagoreans and Anaxagoras called the Kous, (the Logos 
or the Word of Philo and St. John) is indeed indivisibly united 
with, but yet not the same as the absolute principle of causation, 
THE paternal| One, the super-essential Will; nor yet, though 
indivisibly One with, is it the same as the energy of Love, the 
sanctifying spirit so sublimely described in the Apocrypha under 
the name of the Wisdom of Solomon, remembering that 2o<^>io, 
Wisdom, is the term which the Fathers of the Church made 
peculiar to the Holy Ghost. If we"connect§ this with the unanimous 
testimony of the ancients, that Speusippus added nothing to his 
master’s philosophy, or the testimony that his true philosophy 
was not written or found in his public works, every scholar 

♦ The notes mention only Cuvier. But see Snyder, Coleridgis Treatise m Methd^ 
8i, and the Frund^ HI. iSo-i. 

f The reporter wrote **Trebellius*% a slip of Coleridge’s tongucj or the reporter's 
error. 

I The reporter wrote **that eternal*’. 

§NB. 25: collate 
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acquainted with his works will find here a proof, I flatter myself, 
assuredly a strong presumption, of the truth of the seeming 
paradox maintained by me in my last lecture, that Platonism 
would be sought for in vain in the Dialogues of Plato himself— 
which I believe to have been all preparatrvE, predisciplinary, 
tending to kindle the desire for the philosophy itself in the 
few minds thereto called, tending to remove the obstacles and 
most fitting to foster the growth of the wings of such minds 
fluttering, as it were, on the edge of the eagle’s nest;‘®> and 
yet, for other minds, invaluable in themselves as treasures 
of practical knowledge for men destined by nature and their 
own purpose exclusively for active life, and for the duties of 
society. 

On the same ground we may derive from Xenocrates, 
Speusippus’s successor, the proof of another assertion which I 
hazarded, namely, that the true idea of Plato’s genius and system 
is to be found in the union of Pythagoras with Socrates, that is 
the union of the speculative physiology of the eldest philosophers, 
with the moral (it has been lately called now ‘anthropology’), 
the HUMANITIES,* of the Socratic reformation. The elder 
philosophers took the whole world as the object of their philosophy, 
with the inadequate means joined with other worse causes; the 
sophists availed themselves of that insufficiency to introduce a 
principle subversive of all our best moral feelings. Socrates rose 
as a reformer and in the heat of reform he confined all philosophy 
to the knowledge of our own nature; “the proper knowledge of 
mankind is man”. Plato, his great disciple, perceived that this 
were true if it were possible, but that the knowledge of man by 
himself was not practicable without the knowledge of other things, 
or rather that man was that being in whom it pleased God that 
the consciousness of others’ existence should abide, and that 
therefore without natural philosophy and without the sciences 
which led to the knowledge of the objects without us, man himself 
would not be man. Therefore I say that Plato united the elder 
philosophers with the philosophy of Socrates, and this is proved 
to us not only by the little which the ancients record of Xenocrates, 
namely that with the Socratic words he united the Pythagorean, 
but by both Xenocrates and Speusippus, and likewise by two other 
followers who have been recorded, grantor and rolemo who 
* The reports wrote, “anarchy”. 
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following that, maintained: firstly,* the immortality of the soul, 
as the best and worthiest ground of hope, and purity of the 
conscience in combination with a faith in that immortality as the 
securest source of consolation: the finite nature of the material 
world as the proximate cause, but by no means as the absolute 
origin of pain and imperfection in the world: and lasdy, the 
reconciliation of man, and in the human being, of the whole 
creation, with the Deity, as the only remedy of those evils. These 
doctrines I say were taught by them zealously, dogmatically, 
positively, and in such a way as to form such a contrast with the 
doubtful tone expressed on all these points in the Dialogues of Plato 
himself, as to render it utterly irreconciieable with the assertion 
of antiquity that they in no way deviated from their great master 
but by the hypothesis which I had the honor of submitting to 
you in my last lecture, namely, that in the now published and 
extant writings of Plato we have not the Platonic system but only 
the preparation for it; and such a preparation as for those who are 
not disposed to go further would be in itself of great and invaluable 
gain. 

The nature of the subject I am sure will convince all my 
intelligent auditors that it does not rest with me altogether whether 
it is more or less interesting. I must as an historian give you the 
steps — that is to say the important steps — of the progress, not of 
the life of philosophers, but of the life and growth of philosophy 
itself. And here is a proper plaCE for discussing the question 
(which has been often agitated, and I am sorry to say generally 
very little to the honor of Plato’s character) why, no doubt 
having been entertained as to the marks of superiority of Aristotle’s 
genius to that of the men whom I have now mentioned, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates and their schoolfellows, Plato should 
yet have preferred Speusippus as his successor, passing by the 
mighty Stagyrite. Some have said it is [thusl explained: 
Speusippus was his nephew, and Plato did this from natural 
affection for his family, which is certainly a very plain and sensible 
way of explaining the matter; only we must forget in the mean- 
time that we are talking of Plato. Others have told us that Plato 
saw Aristotle’s great powers and talents and that he envied hi m . 

I will not condescend to answer that objection. Others again 
have attributed it to some private pique between them or 

* The reporter wrote, “fully”. 
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quarrel,* which is not otherwise worthy of notice than as it furnishes 
an opportunity of noticing and guarding against that abominable 
vice of vulgar minds (which, if they are really in the rank to which 
they belong, if they appear what they are, do no harm at all any 
more than the common blackguardisms which are heard in the 
streets, but) which unfortunately takes place at times in Qhey 
minds ipf those} who for a little while are lifted up to an apparent 
possession of the second or third seats in existing reputation. 
These men have a mighty fancy and produce a great popularity 
for the time by convincing their hearers or their readers that their 
betters are not a whit better than themselves, that they have just 
the same bad passions; and nothing can be more delightful to a 
man of that disposition than to read that Shakespear was as 
foolish as himself, or the pleasure of finding that Shakespear 
was a fool here or Milton made a great blunder there;*®’ in short, 
“He had a few accidents that lifted him above other men in 
reputation, but in truth, put him out of that situation and he was 
just such a fellow as I am. Not what I ought to be, just what I 
am when I am what I ought not to be.” 

This is most striking in the comment which I have seen 
made on the writings of great men and I have traced that no 
work was ever immediately popular which did not appeal in 
some degree to this kind of worthless detraction — having the 
courage to schoolmaster great men, to admit their amazing genius, 
but at the same time to point out the [contemptibility]'\ of it, that 
they were great fools, — “that they were eminent men cannot be 
denied in some respects, but at the same time . . — that their 
most important actions were guided by the dirtiest means which 
every man is ashamed of! 

The same thing may be observed in the history of painters. 
The great Michael Angelo speaking as a man of great genius 
would ever speak, looking firmly at the ideal and what was 
excellent in itself, the permanent, said of Titian, “That man 
alone deserves to be called a painter because like nature he has 

* At this point the notes read; Turn to the blank leaves of Tcnnemanfn]* (Possibly 
the anecdotes came in while he was finding the place; at any rate they anticipate hw 
own notes two pages further on.) The tendency of vulgar minds, and third 
rate Authors, to attribute thdr own low passions to great Intellects— Mich, Angelo 
X Titian — Rafael’s feelings — ^Benvenuto GelHni, how prophetic in his praise & con- 
tempt (The Tennemann maiginalium) is given in nofce^^h 

t The reporter wrote ^'compatibility”^ 
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operated most powerfully by the most powerful ageut, namely, 
that of color in all its combination with passion. But it is a pity 
that he had not learnt to draw, to design, that he had not paid 
more attention to the power of lines.” At once Michael Angelo 
“envied” him — ^it was a business of “detraction”; because the nfan 
was discriminative he was instandy “detracting”.* And often have 
I observed that in real hfe (when} a man shall give a fair character 
of one whom he admires and looks up to, and in order to reserve 
himself from the charge of flattery, he points out that part which 
he has not attained, that alone shall be brought forward as a proof 
the man “envied” the other. Such is the spirit, which has a bad 
effect because it prevents men from communicating with men. 
How well, therefore, should we attend to and love those anecdotes 
which are recorded, for instance of Raphael, who when Michael 
Angelo came into the Farnesian Palace at Rome which he was at 
that time painting, and finding fault with something Raphael 
had done or was about to do, Raphael asked, “How would you 
do it?” He said, “I cannot tell, but give me a bit of pencil or a bit 
of chalk. Something like this,” and he drew a head and they 
parted. Day after day went on and still Raphael did not finish this. 
At length when the whole was done he was asked why this part 
remained in the state in which it was. “Forbid it, Heaven,” said 
he, “that I should dare alter a line of the divine Michael Angelo.” 
And there it remains to this day. 

So is it men of genius feel towards each other, and the moment 
you perceive the slightest spirit of envy in a man be assured he 
either has no genius or that his genius is dormant at that moment, 
for all genius exists in a participation of a common spirit. In joy 
individuality is lost*^®* and it Aerefore is liveliest in youth, not 
from any principle in organization but simply from this that the 
hardships of life, that the circumstances that have forced a man 
in upon his little unthinking contemptible self, have lessened his 
power of existing xmiversally; it is that only which brings about 
those passions. To have a genius is to live in the universal, to 
know no self but that which is reflected not only from the faces 
of all around us, our feUow creatures, but reflected from the 
flowers, the trees, the beasts, yea from the very surface of the 
[waUrs and the\ sands of the desert. A man of genius finds a reflex 
to himself, were it only in the mystery of being. 

If I were asked to conjecture the reason which deteraun«i 
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Plato in the choice of his succcssor<ii> and which seems so much 
to have interested antiquity, I should not disguise my belief that 
Plato saw early in Aristotle’s mind all indeed that was mighty, 
powerful, expansive, and yet an unfitness for certain more spiritual 
parts of his system and therefore in coincidence with his own prin- 
ciples he withheld them. For what should we suppose that a good 
and great man would do? Aristode had been incapable of following 
Plato to a certain height. He did not attribute this to any defect 
in his own mind but he believed the fault to have been in an 
extravagance of his master’s genius. If Plato were convinced of this 
doubtless he would have become an Aristotelian, but he was not; 
he remained firm in his intuitions and he believed the point of 
difference between him and Aristotle to be of an essential impor- 
tance, in short to be fundamental. Could Plato, remaining 
convinced of the superior truth of his own system, have named 
as his successor a man who had proclaimed his dissent from it 
and was labouring to put another system in its place? Or if from 
personal admiration of Aristotle’s superior talents he had done so, 
what effect I pray, could this have had but that the old scholars 
who adhered to tHeir master Plato would have naturally followed 
Speusippus, who likewise with them adhered, and a new sect 
would have taken possession of the old place and the old sect* of 
a new place? Speusippus would have taught in the Lyceum, 
Aristotle in the groves of Academus.^'^^^ So little is it in the power 
of the individual will to alter the necessity of things. 

The essential difference of Aristotle from Plato is to form 
the remainder of this address. Conformably with my plan I am 
briefly to give you the life of Aristotle.*^®' He was born in Stagira, 
a border town between Macedon and Thrace, in the first year 
of the 99th Olympiad, his father, nigomachus the physician 
AND confidential FRIEND OF AMYNTAS KING OF MACEDONIA, EARLY 
LEFT HIM AN ORPHAN; BUT CAREFULLY EDUCATED BY PROXENUS AT 
ATARNA, AITO IN THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE lOgrd OLYMPIAD he 

went to Athens where during the course of twenty years he 
attended the school of Plato. Such a man, with such advantages! 
How could it be but he must have proved an Aristotle? After the 
death of Plato he returned <to atarna) in company with 
Xenocrates, his fellow scholar, or as the Greeks call it [«nj(Li/«i 057 T) 5 s], 

♦ The maximal note on Tennemann is less formal: The old Meetingers would 
ha¥e erected a new meeting. 
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UNDER THE PROTECTION OF ITS RULER, HERMIAS, after whoSC tragic 
fate Aristotle was called by Phillip of Macedon to be the tutor 
of Alexander <the great). On the accession to the throne, 

DECLINING TO ACCOMPANY HIS PUPIL ON HIS PERSIAN EXPEDITION, 
BUT RECOMMENDING CALLISTHENES IN HIS STEAD, HE BETO*OK 

HIMSELF once more to Athens and founded the school in the 
Lyceum there, from the shady walks and alleys of which his 
philosophy and its adherents obtained the name of Peripatetics, 
or walkers-about. Before his death he was compelled to flee from 
Athens in order to avoid an accusation of offending the religion 
of the country, in short to avoid the fate of Socrates before him. 

It would be unpardonable in me considering the different 
lessons that have been taught in one of our most eloquent his- 
torians, indeed I may say two, (I allude to Gibbon<^^’ principally, 
and likewise to Hume*^®> in spirit) I say — ^with my opinions, I 
could not answer it to myself if I avoided taking notice of the 
boasted tolerance of the ancients with regard to religion. The 
tolerant spirit of polytheism we hear (jufy for the purpose of 
contrasting it at all times with the dreadful intolerance of 
Christianity; and truly, tolerance they did exert when they 
were exceedingly amused and delighted with what they tolerated. 
They tolerated with wonderful equanimity aristophanes’ Frogs, 
in which he brings Bacchus and Hercules and so forth into the 
shades and makes himself merry with all the vices and with all 
the caprices of their gods. Wonderfully tolerant they were with 
the Birds of Aristophanes,'^®’ which consists in this that two old 
men flying from the abominable persecutions of lAlcibiades] 
having heard of a Kingdom of Birds, repaired thither, and on 
being admitted began to spread the poison of it in the new state 
to which they were come, and proposed that the Birds should set 
up against the gods, and at the same time establish themselves as 
the supreme monarchs by keeping the gods from being fed, 
intercepting all the sacrifices and the odours from the burnt 
offerings, and on the other hand keeping men under their subjec- 
tion by preventing the rain and the sun and the other influences. 
This in every age and with the grossest (^details') to (suchy a degree 
that it is perfectly suiprising to imagine that an audience could 
have borne the established religion of their country to be exposed, 
with every the keenest insult, to the contempt and reprobation 
applied to all the holiest names of their images before whom their 
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sacrifices were daily offered. This was indeed tolerated, received 
with delight and crowned with applauses: but when Anaxagoras 
taught that there was a supreme Mind who would call them to 
account for all this waste of their devotional feelings, he was 
obliged to fly; and when Socrates, though in the most tolerant 
(and almost timid) form conceivable, led even to the great truths 
which, being told, this diabolical system of polytheism must 
necessarily have fallen, he was poisoned; and when Aristotle, 
with a much less pure philosophy, yet still held that there was 
a One Power to which all others were answerable, he called for 
his illustrations of it and they were so little compatible with the 
interests of the priests of heathenism at that time that he did not 
rely even on the favor that he stood in with the greatest monarch of 
the world, but was obliged to fly away to save his head from these 
tolerant enlightened Grecian republicans. The truth is — let us 
never degrade ourselves by any pretence of that kind — we are 
none of us tolerant but by a great effort, except when we are (mi) 
interested. When we are deeply interested in any concern, then 
let us try to be tolerant and pray hard for it, but do not let us 
degrade the name of (plerance) and pretend to be tolerant about 
things in which we do not care a pinch of snuff whether it is one 
way or the other, and then boast ourselves to be the enlightened 
age. I have been oftentimes amused with the triumph that has 
been made over our ancestors, those men persecuting each other 
upon some point of baptism, or some controverted opinion with 
regard to some religious point that we know nothing about, and 
happy it is we live in such an enlightened age; but I find those men, 
when a lawsuit comes forward, when a tax or aught that interests 
themselves appears, whether an election business or whatever it 
is, if it interests them, what becomes of toleration? Let us despise 
such; let us not pretend to be superior to our ancestors. 

I must trouble you with one further observation because it 
arises and is in itself indeed an instructive point: for when I 
mention that Antisthenes was obliged to fly to save his head 
from the fury of the popular prejudice about his religion, that 
upon the same principle poor Roger Bacon was thrown into a 
dungeon, as they say; and we are certain it was so with Galileo 
(because he knew a little more than other people, and that of 
itself, if it was not impiety against the better Being, is always taken 
as impiety against the mob, and just as much in the present time 
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as it ever was, for I do not find we are so much wiser in that 
respect); but those very people who drove away Aristotle had 
repented concerning Socrates. They were ashamed, thoroughly 
ashamed, of those who had put to death that great and good man. 
In order to shew it, to record it, to make it imperative up®n 
posterity, they had built a temple to Socrates and the repentance 
of the Athenians. But as soon as another Socrates came, there 
was another murder to be committed. The prejudiced of one age 
are condemned even by the prejudiced of the succeeding ages: 
for endless are the motives of folly, and the fools join with the 
wise in passing sentence on all motives* but their own. Who cried 
with greater horror against the murder of the prophets, than 
those who likewise cried out on the most awful occasion. Crucify 
him! Crucify him! Those who pretend to preach up such doc- 
trines as: there is no need of impressing this truth or that truth 
on the present enlightened age, it is pedantry to suppose that the 
present enlightened nineteenth century should do so and so, are 
the basest flatterers of mankind. The •wise and the virtuous are 
always few, and it is by (^the) few only that the world is progressive. 
Depend upon it, the majority of mankind, till Christianity is 
more widely diffused in its essence, will ever be enjoying the 
conveniences of the advantages of the wisdom of the few, but the 
wisdom itself it is absolutely mob-adulation to attribute to them. 

This which I have mentioned is all that is known or credibly 
recorded of this great man’s lifej — if indeed we except Alexander 
the Great’s suspicions of him, which he did not live to put into 
action, as (of aU our worthy men!) he ended in the final breaking 
up of an over-stimulated and inebriate spirit. But as so great 
a mind deserves, if it were only conjectural, the tracing of its 
growth, we may say and say -with probability that from his father, 
an eminent physician, young as he was he had acquired a taste 
for natural history which distinguished him so much throughout. 
For this we are warranted to say by the common experience of 
mankind, that the deep impressions (^are) made in the earliest 
periods of our life by what we look up to and admire. A severe 
student, he seems to have been to Atarna, from one circumstance, 
that he was first induced to go to Athens and make himself a 

Modes? The Friend, I, 100; see next note. 

t NB. 135; Crucify Him — quote from the Friend. Vo!. I. [Gf. the Frieml, I. 73'-8]. 

J Aristotle. 
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scholar of Plato^ from the report that Plato possessed the best 
philosophic library at that time — probably a perfect<^> unique. 
For though the works of the poets were in all hands, I will not 
say compared with the modern times since printing was invented, 
bvt as far as they can be supposed to have been published in an 
age when manuscripts only were used, yet philosophic writings 
were rare; and to this circumstance we are to attribute the 
frequency of the forgeries of them. In this manner he acquired 
what we may call another characteristic of him as distinct from 
the ancient philosophers, his wide and extensive learning. 
Alexander’s favor, too, had enabled him to form the greatest 
library of his own that a private man at that time possessed 
relating to objects of natural history, with a splendour which has 
been since unexampled. And this was the second point of 
Aristotle’s character, namely, experimental knowledge of which 
he was assuredly the father; and I believe there is no intelligent 
professor of any of the natural sciences that, fairly reading the 
works of Aristotle, has not expressed a wonder that the man who 
first broke up the ground should have proceeded so far, or not 
made his acknowledgments for that which, though it appears 
little in the further progress of the science, is immense in itself: 
namely, the drawing, the general scheme, the mode of thinking, 
the plan of generalizing, by which alone a multitude of facts can 
be brought under one point of view. Thus I have said 
that Aristotle’s character consisted first, in his wide knowledge 
of all that had been brought before him, secondly, of his ex- 
perimental knowledge or his attempts to add from the great 
source of knowledge, Nature, that which could be added thereto. 
I have only to add, in order to complete his character and the 
sources of it, the dialectic habits and the inductive logic to which 
during twenty years he had been familiarized in the Platonic 
school, and which had prepared in a mind so capacious and so 
predisposed, the spirit, first of observation, secondly of discrim- 
ination, and thirdly of abstraction and of generalization. 

It will not perhaps be deemed tedious by you if I endeavour 
to desynonymize those two words, abstraction and generalization. 
By abstraction I mean the general faculty or power of the human 
mind to attend to any one impression of the senses, a part only 
of a multitude, as being alone to the particular purpose of the 
mind. This faculty, for instance, overlooking in a multitude 
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of horses what each horse has particularly and drawing from it 
a general notion of what all the horses have distinct from all the 
other animals — I should call the abstracting power* When this 
same power is exerted for the purpose of forming classes^ so as 
to fix upon some one thing which a certain number of animats, 
we will say, or plants, have peculiar to themselves, which no 
other has, however many other points there may be in common, 
then we call the same faculty generalization. That is to say, 
generalization cannot possibly exist with<(02/if) abstraction, but 
abstraction may exist without generalization. 

These seem to me to have been the grounds of Aristotle’s 
genius. How much he learned and continued to learn under Plato 
the fact itself that he remained twenty years a regular auditor is 
assuredly sufficient to prove. Yet doubtless he had already 
determined, and his master had known that he had determined, 
on a different point of view* from that of the Platonic. And why 
should not \these cO’-exisfl?f One man stands on one point and 
another on another, the objects seen are the same. They vary 
only according to the point of perspective; so that the one man had 
the power of increasing the field of vision, and though the other 
would not venture to mount to the height on which he stood 
because he thought it giddy and insecure, he would surely 
have the advantage of that increase of objects and would be 
grateful for it. And in this point I think Aristotle stood to Plato 
grateful for the number of facts, conceptions, possibilities, which 
his ever-flowing invention presented, but like an original genius, 
still bringing them within his own plan of interpretation, grateful 
for his master’s facts and yet still working upon them to bring them 
into his own construction. The point, therefore, for us to consider 
is wherein consisted the difference between the point of view of 
Plato and of Aristotle, for I am sure that you can neither expect 
nor wish that in the course of an hour and a half I should give 
you the whole particulars of the Aristotelian philosophy. I am 
only concerned to do it, by my plan, as far as it is a living move- 
ment in the progress of human philosophy. 

Plato sought in that which is above our senses, he sought 

* NB. 25: (the reflective, namely, but from the objects constantly supplied, the 
same in both points (Plato’s the constructive)— Logic either Science or Art—or rather 
both — ^and in both the Art or Science of thinking systematically). 

f The report reads: this consist. 
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in the thinking power itself, and still further, in the power of will 
revealed to us by our moral being, the solution both of the 
supersensual, that is our moral and intellectual being, and the 
sensual or the objects of our senses. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
began with the sensual, and never received that which was above 
the senses, but by necessity, but as the only remaining hypothesis 
by which it could be brought within the conceivability of the 
human mind. In other words, Plato began in meditation, thought 
deeply within himself of the goings-on of his own mind and of 
the powers that there were in that mind, conceived to himself 
how this could be, and if it were, what must be the necessary 
results and agencies of it, and then looked abroad to ask if this 
were a dream, or whether it were indeed a revelation from within, 
and a waking reality. He employed his observation as the inter- 
preter of his meditation, equally free from the fanatic who 
abandons himself to the wild workings of the magic cauldron of 
his own brain mistaking every form of delirium for reality, and 
from the cold sensualist who looks at death as the alone real, or 
life of the world, by not considering that the very object was 
seen to him only by the seeing powers, and what a little further 
consideration would have led him to deduce, that that which 
could make him see it must be an agent, and a power like his 
own, whilst that which was merely seen, which was purely passive, 
could have no other existence than what arose out of an active 
power that had produced it. 

It would be unfair to charge Aristotle with wilful perversion 
of Plato’s meaning, at least wilful in that sense of which the mind 
can be conscious, though we all too naturally, perhaps, where 
we do not understand a thing, think and speak of it with less 
respect than it deserves.* It is undoubtedly a fact that all who 
believe in the doctrines of Plato must believe at the same time 
that Aristotle has misrepresented Plato’s conception or thought; 
but that he grossly misunderstood Plato’s words'^®’ or that he 
made Plato mean something monstrous in order to substitute 
Plato’s own meaning as his own, this I can never believe. The 
difference between Aristotle and Plato is that which will remain 

^ HE* 25: Aristotle could not have so misunderstood Platons words as 
Tenncmanfn] would believe. [From this point the three pages of notes remaining for 
this lecture are written in a quick careless hand. They are not closely followed in 
the lecture, but used in a back-and-forth way.] 
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as long as we are men and there is any difference between man 
and man in point of opinion.*®®’ 

Plato, with Pythagoras before him, had conceived that the 
phenomenon or outward appearance, all that we call thing or 
matter, is but as it were a language by which the invisible (that 
which is not the object of our senses) communicates its existence 
to our finite beings. We need, for instance, no sort of language 
to communicate our thoughts to ourselves. One thought com- 
municates itself to another in the same mind without any sensible 
intermedium. But as there is individuality in the world arising 
out of free agency, and as each individual has will, there arises a 
necessity that there should be an intermedium by which one mind 
should be distinguished from another mind different from it; 
and in addition to that, by which one thought communicates its 
existence to another thought in the same mind. Now Plato argued 
that, as there was that power in the mind which thinks and images 
its thoughts, analogous to this was the power in nature which 
thought and imaged or embodied its thoughts, in consequence of 
which he resolved the ground of all things into the dynamic. 
But the power regarding the external phenomenon is intelligible 
only in proportion as the power which produced and manifested 
itself thereby was understood. 

Aristotle on the contrary, affirmed that all our knowledge 
had begun in experience, had begun through the sens^, andlEat 
from the senses only we could take our notions of reality. The 
objects of the senses, therefore, he declared to be the true realities 
of nature; and with regard to those things which are invisible he 
resolved them into certain harmonies, into certain results, and 
so forth. As however this would necessarily have led to atheism 
and an utter destitution of all religion and all morality, which 
it was least in the mind of Aristotle to produce, he was obliged 
to admit that in this reality, but not as distinct from it, there ranted, 
as he called it, an enteleghie, that is, a power which c^tained 
in itself, as it were, a capability of producing all that should be 
derived from it independent of time. I do not know how I can 
better explain the notion, (which a great Cardinal is said to have 
raised a Demon* up in order to explain, that is, the Aristotelian 
ENTELECfflE,) than by saying: “I am now standing, but no one 
doubts I have the power in me of sitting, that I have the power in 

* NB. 25 reads: the Devil. 
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me of lying.” Now this something, which is equally the principle 
of my power of standing, or sitting, or of all my various actions, 
and which in all those various actions is one and the same, Aristotle 
called the entelechie. If he were asked whether it was the same 
oi^not with the phenomenon that was produced, he would say 
‘yes’. But the consequence was this, that the supreme entelechie 
must necessarily be the same with matter, and no way properly 
called its judge, or in any other manner its master or lord than as 
the principle of gravitation of this earth, which arises out of the 
complex ENTELECHIE of all its atoms, can be said to be the lord of 
its motions round the sun. No wonder therefore, that in different 
ages there should be so many disputes whether Aristotle was a 
pious theist or an atheist; and I firmly believe the truth would be 
found this, that Aristotle wished that he was attached to a system 
and that he was a good and a religious man. Out of his system he 
wished to educe all that was religious and all that gratified the 
moral feelings; and if he did not perceive the inconsistencies of 
the sophists by which he connected that system with those con- 
clusions, it is only a proof that the greatest of men have too great 
a love for systems of their own creation. Nor need we wonder 
when the same error has been carried on through a series of 
philosophers whom it would have been the last degree of uncharit- 
able calumny to suppose are irreligious;*^®’ for t here is . thank 
Heaven, a glorious inconsistency in this (Jiumaii) nature, in which 
what is good, when driven from the head, takes place in the 
heart and still finds its operative place in the whole man. This 
is metaphysics however. 

Whatever they* were, they are noticeable to us only as far 
as it was the first way in which, plainly and distinctly, two 
opposite systems were placed before the mind of the world. One, 
whether or not, in order to arrive at the truth, we are in the 
first place (for there is no doubt among thinking men that both 
must be consulted — the question of priority is the point) whether 
or not in the first place, and in order to gain the principles of 
truth, we are to go into ourselves and in our own spirits to 
discover the law by which the whole universe is acting, and then 
modestly to go forth and question this, that and the other, how 
far it will give a favorable response to our own individual con- 
ception of that truth; or whether on the contrary we are to regard, 

^ The metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle? 
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with Aristotle, the mind as being a blank or empty receiver, 
distinguished from it indeed by a strange and mysterious propen- 
sity of being filled — a sort of intellectual aaso vacuo which is to 
receive, here and there from this individual and the other 
individual, a multitude of notices, which this same blank tablet, 
this same empty vessel, is yet to generalize, to assert and finally 
to present to itself as a reality, precisely in the same way in which 
children might be made to mistake a projected image from a 
mirror, in the air, for the real cause of that mirror. 

This I say is the first noticeable thing about Aristotle, but 
I can no otherwise call it his merit than that as he gave it the 
highest perfection which it has ever received; and I will venture 
to challenge any scholars acquainted with the subject to show 
me, from the time of Lord Bacon to the present day, any one 
opinion not in itself too absurd for an Aristotle to have conceived, 
any one opinion upon which they themselves pride themselves, 
which is not to be found in Aristotle, with all the arguments 
which they have brought forward for it more ably and more 
systematically (Jmsentedy than it has ever been since that time. 
There are but two possible philosophies, that is seekings after 
wisdom, for as to the trash which comes out from a bad heart 
acting upon a vain and coxcombical head it is not deserving of 
attention. That which a man must call a person a bad man to 
listen to with patience, ought not to be considered as a matter of 
grave discussion; the point is when you hear any such thing to 
say, “Sir, we difier in our premises: I am an honest man: if you tell 
me, Sir, for instance, that a Nero and a [refined Antonine]* are 
just as good, or that an assassin is no more worthy of punishment 
than the dagger with which he commits the crime, I should say 
at once you miss the grounds of all reason: go learn your catechism: 
be a better man and it is possible you may be a wiser one.” At 
present it is impossible to reason with men who deny \the natura 
naturans] without which they would be scourged out of nature as 
monsters. But in all that have in any way conceived the human 
mind sensibly and honestly, as far as the pursuit of truth is 
honorably entertained, there I say, I have found nothing, either 
in the doctrines of association and the various modes in which they 
have been applied to the d ifferent pursuits and actions of men, 
or in the schemes of generalization, which had not been antici- 
*** The Frknd^ 11. 226. 
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pated by Aristotle, and in most instances without the errors and 
the absurdities that in many cases have (lakry accompanied 
them.‘^®> 

Putting that aside, great was his merit in his metaphysics 
o^having framed what may be called a dictionary for the world 
in a grand scheme* that he drew the generic terms upon, the laws 
upon which the generic terms were to be formed. Grand too was 
this, that having been logically exercised upon a variety of the 
most important subjects of human thought in the schools of Plato 
and joining with Plato as an honorable man in indignation 
at the increasing influence of the sophists, he began then to abstract 
the science of logic itself. He first of all assuredly brought forward 
to men, not merely in practical examples and instances, the mode 
of reasoning rightly, but he abstracted from all this the forms of 
all coherent thinking. He discovered the law of it. He shewed as 
clearly as any man who has acquired, for instance, the science 
of fortification, how he must necessarily build, what angles he must 
necessarily make, for such and such reasons, and because such and 
such objects it will have that will infringe upon it, and have 
such and such properties. So Aristotle first of all determined what 
were the laws common to all coherent thinking, and therein he 
founded not only the science of logic but with it he made general 
throughout all the civilized world the terms of connexion: ‘we’, 
‘me’, *our’, ‘us’, our ‘ands’, and our ‘these’, and our ‘there- 
fore’, and so forth. So familiarly we hear them from infancy 
that we have no idea of the advanced state in which we stand by 
those connexions. But take an oriental writing and see how thought 
is put on thought with little other connective than ‘ad’ for ‘and’. 
Compare it with the organized spirit of our writings till the new 
French writings, which aimed at destroying all the connexions of 
thought, as the same philosophy strove to destroy all the con- 
nexions of society'®®’ and domestic life. I say if we think of this, 

NB. 25: The Topics (or mode of detecting and correcting Sophisms) probably 
his Erst book — that on the Soul, or Psychology his last, excepting the v^pl 
in which it is referred to* But the corrupt state of his writings and its cause — 

The in Plato’s school, joined with the increasing influence of 

the Sophists, led to the Science of Logic itself — i.e, to the Abstraction of forms of 
ail coherent thinking, and: the discovery of the Law* This too quite Aristotelean, a 
particulari ad universum, a concrcto ad abstractum. — 

So his Ethics before his Politics — ^the Metaphysics still later —and his Psychology. 
{The proper study of Mankind is Man) among the latest. (**). 
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and could be witness of the effect which it produces every hour 
of our life in our conversation with children, in our influence upon 
servants, we should feel a proportionate gratitude to that great 
TP a n who first presented to us the science of our own thinking 
and therein first reduced to law and to foresight (for all law 
contains in itself the power of foresight) all the visionary sophisms 
by which men might, through the medium of words, impose false 
momentary convictions on each other. 

This was accordingly quite in the character of Aristotle and 
could scarcely have proceeded from Plato, for Aristode, as I 
have said before now, was an abstracting and genefaliziiig p ower 
in th e world. He still proceeded from the particular to ttie uni- 
veSalTTfom the concrete to the abstract; so it is no wonder 
that in his ethics which followed there are still the abstractions 
from the actions of men and from their consequences that end at 
last, not in morality, but in a discreet prudence and enlightened 
self-love. From this he proceeded, increasing his generalizations 
to panethics in which he found a proper safeguard; for there all 
that might have been amiss in his philosophies or ethics found 
its place. For panethics consists in reconciling the whole by a 
generalization of the relations which take place between each 
and each in their individual relations, and between the relation 
of the whole to them all. I need say nothing further on this than 
that one of the greatest statesmen of modern times, Mr. Burke, 
has spoken the highest praise of Aristode on this point'*’* and that 
all great statesmen have acknowledged that from the Politics of 
Aristode we derive, not only a better knowledge of all the states 
of Greece than their historians could have given us, but likewise 
the grounds of all the possibilities under which states can exist; 
and in this a dim prophecy, but yet a panegyrical one, of our own 
happy constitution. 

I have but one thing more to say, namely, that we should 

look with a charitable mode of judgment upon the immediate 
works of Aristode in our present state of knowledge, if we did 
not apportion the proper merit to the Grand Scheme* rather than 
to the extension in all its parts. Every truly great mind is to be 

* The remainder of the notes for the lecture are clearer than the lecture itself; 
not all were used: The general scheme of Distimtwn^ and of strict pertinence &d te, 
the operative excellence — ^we most not exact in the first attempts the perfecdoii of 
execution. O it is thm we must judge of great men, as powers^ of which they as Mr. 
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considered in two points of vievv^ the first in that in which he may 
be said to exist universally, to act upon all men in all ages; and 
that is the grand idea which he first originates, the grand form 
and scheme of generalization, f And the next is, when quitting the 
part of the architect, he himself becomes one of the labourers 
and one of the masons. There you will find in him the 
imperfections, of course, of every human individual; and while 
you give him every praise where he succeeds you will never permit 
it to detract from his merits where he fails. When the great 
Capella, from the meditation on the Pythagorean harmonies 
and numbers, drew forth the scheme of the motion of the planets 
and their distances, what a petty mind must it be to say, 
'‘'Still he did not calculate such and such a distance accurately’’, 
or, "He left such and such a thing to be done by those who followed 
him”. Aye, that was his merit. He gave the principle of life as a 
ruling power and then, sinking into an individual, formed himself 

Aristotle or Mr, Plato are the Commoners, They are men and they are Immortals. 

But this more especially applicable to Aristotle whose mighty mind was the 
Gamp-Master of the Sciences — layed out the districts — that he did more, so much 
more, is the wonder I — 

Aristotle’s mind in the highest degree Objective, and tho’ familiar with the 
Subjective still contemplates it as Objective — Plato’s originally Subjective and widely 
acquainted with the Objective, but which yet he strove to contemplate Subjectively. 

Aristotle made Philosophy and Science One — Knowledge out of the last grounds 
to which Analyses can lend the Stuff given by the senses. Plato contrary — ^Hence all 
proper knowledge is confined to objects of tlie Senses — and the belief of self-subsistent 
Beings^ not sensible, — and the resolving of all so-called into results of the sensible—* 
but it was impossible for such a man to be satisfied with o 4* o = I — ^under a mere[?] 
organisiation, necessarily rose his famous Entelechie^ principle of the potential— which a 
Cardinal is said to have called up the Devil to explain. 

Another consequence of his denial of the Plat, or Pyth. Dynamic was a hint he 
could only define the faculty by the Objects — instead of determining from the nature of 
the Faculty what (as far as the perception or conception itself were concerned) the 
Object must necessarily be,— Hence the endless shades of discrimination and con*» 
sequent superfluity — of orders and classes of things — ^Yet still he could not but feel this 
necessity — Le. of a god as the true object of Philosophy — but inconsistently or else as 
the common EntelecMe of all the parts of the Universe — -which amounted to nothing 
on his mere gemrdizlng scheme. 

So in physics — ^Flato — Substance and Accidence — ^(i.e* co-existence, and 
necessarily result of mter-action)— Aristotle into Substance, Forms, and Privation. 
The reason, that Aristotle’s God was the abstraction, Substance— Platons Super- 
Mundum. 

f Organiziation? 
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a part of the mighty impulse which was to move on for ages 
without end. 

I should be happy if your patience is not exhausted to say 
a little on the subject of philosophy in general with regard to 
its influence on society. It has been commonly supposed — I will 
not say the same as, but certainly under a terribly suspicious 
relation to — alchymy or conjuration or something or other. {Or} 
only this — “It may be very innocent, but as to any utility or 
influence on society, it is a matter out of the question; you may go 
through all the streets of London and enquire at every shop in 
vain for any philosopher, or anything that philosophers have done, 
that was useful to the happiness of mankind”. I again do think 
somewhat differently from this and I will not give you a 
philosophical reason but an historical one for it. I cannot but 
feel, when I look through modern history, a powerful coincidence 
of sundry things with great events of society in which we are 
interested. As for instance, I find, to begin with a point I touched 
on in my last lecture, that during the prevalence of the corrupt 
Aristotelian philosophy which had passed into endless distinctions 
and classifications, the fine arts partook of the same influence — 
wiry outlines, surfaces imprisoned in the outlines without depth, 
without force. It was in painting what mere verbiage would be 
in literature, and that {even} with the drawing of the true genius of 
Giotto and the six other masters whose works are preserved at the 
cemetery of Pisa<^“'; where {art is united] with philosophy, there the 
outward form was more than indifferent. It seemed, like the Platonic 
matter, to be untractable; and yet there was the power felt, and 
and with the power the grace and the life and the influence of 
Platonic philosophy. This was under the auspices of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent and of Leo the loth, with [Cosmo de Medici] and 
others, carried to its height for the time, and the great men, the 
Raphaels and the Michael Angelos appeared. There the mighty 
spirit still conning from within had succeeded in taming the 
untractable matter and in reducing external form to a symbol of 
the inward and imaginable beauty. We feel it to this day. We feel 
it for this reason, because we look at the forms after we have long 
satisfied all curiosity concerning the mere outline; yet still we 
look and look and feel that these are but symbols. Full worthily have 
they expressed themselves. Why, having seen their outlines, why, 
having determined what they appeared to the eye, do we still 
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continue to muse on them, but that there is a divine something 
corresponding to ^something} within, which no image can 
exhaust but which we are reminded of when in the South of Europe 
we look at the deep blue sky?<3<» The same unwearied form 
gresents itself, yet still we look on, sinking deeper and deeper, 
and therein offering homage to the infinity of our souls which no 
mere form can satisfy. 

With the progress and the decline of philosophy came, 
exactly as in the history of philosophy itself, the Eclectic school, 
the men who without any forming principle within were to select 
the best from everything. They were to make the Helens from all 
the different beautiful women they were acquainted with, the nose 
from one, the eye from another and the forehead from another, 
and in this manner they were to put together the lifeless frag- 
ments,‘®^> the egg-shells to make the living germ of the phoenix; 
and they succeeded to a certain extent. We had fine academic 
forms and they stood in a kind of middle state which will always 
please certain minds congenial with them, and this I should call 
the age of [Eclecticism]. 

The Eclectic philosophy was followed by the merely 
mechanical in which, in truth, the atoms (to which they were 
obliged to a d mit certain special qualities) brought together, 
produced a result and that result led to nothing excellent. On the 
contrary the very principle was that the effect of outward form 
or symbol was more noble than the cause which produced it; 
and accordingly for nearly half a century or more we had your 
fine inveterate portraits, and in statuary your great marble wigs, 
which led a man to say that they could not have looked more 
inveterately stupid in real life than they did upon the canvas or 
in the marble. 

This was the real state of the arts during the predominance of 
that kind of philosophy. But at length what was the mark of a 
better taste, flatteringly for us, arose with Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
and it is no slight confirmation of my opinion that it is recorded 
that in evil days, and with every obstacle around him, he had 
drunk deeply of Platoimm, at least of what is best of all the vital 
feelings of Platonism, in his early youth (^andy since that time. 
And now I am happy to see and feel that men are craving for a 
better diet than the wretched trash they have been fed with for 
the last century; that they will be taught that what is sound 
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must come out of themselves, and that they cannot find good with 
their eyes or with their ears or with their hands, that they will 
not discover them in the crucible or bring them out of a machine, 
but must look into the living soul which God has made His image, 
in order to learn, even in fragments, what that power is by which 
we are to execute the delegated power entrusted to us by Him. 
And I feel more ^strongly} when I think that in the country 
where this mechanic philosophy was predominant, and most 
idolized, it presented a most fearful but a most instructive lesson 
of its consequences. We have only to put one word for the other, 
and in the mechanical philosophy to give the whole system of 
the French Revolution.'®®* Here are certain atoms miraculously 
invested with certain individual rights, from the collection of which 
all right and wrong is to depend. These atoms, by a chance and 
will of their own, were to rush together and thus rushing together 
they were to form a convention, and this convention was to make 
a constitution, and this constitution then was to make a contract, 
a very sound contract, between the major atoms and the minor 
ones that the minor should govern them, but that the major should 
have a right to knock them on the head whenever they chose; 
and if there was any quarrel the major atoms were to assume 
the power of repulsion, suspending then the power of attraction, 
and dance the old Hay over again till they formed a new conven- 
tion, which was to form a new constitution, which was to make 
a contract, which was to give them the same inherent rights of 
doing wrong whenever they chose. What can be the consequence 
of this? 

Then look at us — ^what are we in ourselves? If we look at our 
hands, our limbs, they are marvellously composed, but did we 
compose them? Is not the whole power of the universe concerned 
in every atom that falls and takes its place as a living particle 
there? But yet after all, what are we? Can man, if he does not 
r^e himself above man, above his individual self, contemplate 
himself as aught but an animal, different from other animals by 
having a bewildering self-conceit instead of instinct? If he is not 
man, if he is not a living part of the universe, capable of partaking 
of the universe, and finding himself then only when he does ’ 
partake in it, let us throw aside all our pride, all our boastfulness 
of the image of God. How can that be so, which considers only 
the paltry particle and which knows nothing of a whole but as it 
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is produced out of a collision of these nothings, which is to mgTt 
the marvellous integer out of so many thousand noughts? Nc 
Depend on it, whatever is grand, whatever is truly organic an 
living, the whole is prior to the parts. That man is unworthy c 
bang a citizen of a state who does not know the citizens are fc 
the sake of the state, not the state for the sake of the immediat 
flux of persons who form at that time the people. Who does nc 
know what a poor worthless creature man would be if it were nc 
for the unity of human nature being preserved from age to ag 
through the godlike form of the state? Who does not carry it furthe 
on, and judge of all things in proportion as they partake of unit^ 
Who (^does not') judge of the democratic elements as far [ay {} 
claim of each}* by the individual [are as much as possible con 
patible with the claims of all as individuals, and with those of th 
commonweal as a whole] Pf Who does not reverence monarchy 
as far as it again tends to draw the mind to the feeling of the one 
and the magnificent power in the one, and reverence in th 
universe? Who does not again feel the same elevation of min 
in contemplating rank, high birth, aristocracy, as principles c 
preeminence, as the thread of cohesion, [ay binding all togethi 
making us look on our country at present} as our very own, and o 
future ages as our reversionary property? It is this, the principl 
of unity, and that derived from within, not from the objects c 
our senses, (which deprived of the interpreting power froi 
within are but an alphabet run mad, are in reality only a tendenc 
like matter itself to be divided and divided ad infinitum) that unit 
in which we have to thank our better nature that though we ma 
perish without end, we cannot utterly cease to be. 

* Based on Remarks an Sir Robert PeeRs BUI, i8i8j ao. 

f Ibid,, a direct quotation. 
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I CROWN AND ANCHOR, Strand, the SUBJECTS of Mr. 
, COLERIDGE^S LECTURE for THIS EVENING, (8 
o*clock). STOICISM, Epicureanism, and the Sceptics; the 
I rapid Ebb of Philosophy which had now appeared in all its 
I forms, and its Dead Low water at the birth of our Saviour; 
* and lastly Christ contemplated as Philosopher, and 
Teacher of Philosophy; as the union of its truths and the 
supplement of its inherent imperfections; with the Monday 
lecture foEowing, the first half of the Philosophical Course 
will be concluded with the Philosophy, improperly so- 
called, of the Greek Egyptian or Eclectic, Philosophy as the 
Plagiary and Rival of Christianity from Hadrian to its final 
disappearance under Justinian. Admission to any one lec- 
ture 5s; but tickets for the seven lectures comprising the 
re-appearance of Philosophy in Christendom, from the rise 
of the Schoolmen to the close of the French Revolution, may 
be procured at the room on Monday & Thursday evenings; 
single ticket £1^ double ticket 30s.* 


It will I conceive be the best arrangement of the subjects of 
this evening's discourse if, somewhat changing the order in which 
they had appeared in the advertisement, I begin with the Sceptics, 
for the purpose of taking up what otherwise I should find no place 
for and in truth is not of great philosophic consequence, the 
history of the Megaric school. Of these we have little more 
remaining than the names of the teachers and founders, Euclides 
or Euclid, his scholars Pyrrho, Stilpo and Gliomachus, but above 
all DEonoEUS, surnamed the Atheist, and Pyrrho, the founder of 
the Sceptics and therein linking on to our immediate subject. 

♦ The Morning Chronide^Jm* 25. With slight differences the same notice appcaiwl 
m Ih Timm* The Coumr in its notice of Jan. 23, introduced some slight acMitions. 
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All those men flourished between the 95th and the 1120th 
Olympiad, that is to say from about three hundred and ninety- 
nine years to two hundred and seventy years before our Lord. 
From all the accounts we have received the school appears more 
probably disputatious* than philosophic. Timon, himself a 
Sceptic, talks of this the parent school of scepticism in no 
very honourable! phrases, for he says in three of the Greek hexa- 
meters, which among others have been preserved of his what 
would have been to us invaluable poems, “But I care nothing 
for these trifles nor for any that belong to them, not <for Phaedo>! 
whoever he may be, nor yet for the litigious Euclides who struck 
the inhabitants of the school of Megara with rabies of dispu- 
tation”.! In short it was at once an art and a passion with 
them. Still however, something is to be said; eubulides, who 
wrote against Aristotle, was a man who is deemed to have done 
good service to the science of logic, and we are informed by 
Plutarch that his book of sophisms, or as we should call them 
conundrums, were merely logical exercitations'*’ — which indeed, 
before I met with this passage in Plutarch, I believed to be the 
case with the conundrums of the greatest STOics.^f 

The object was to guard the minds of the young pupils 
against the force of equivocation, of double meanings lying hid 
under the same word,<®> so that an argument or a deduction 
drawn from one meaning shall be perfectly correct but from the 
other shall be perfectly fallacious; yet this may, by the artifices 
of words, be so disguised that you may trace from a sophism, 
which is not only what we call a bull, <*> on to the finest paralogism, 
what has set nations at war with each other and has disturbed 
the last century with factions; yet the same sophism shall be at 
the bottom of both, and the difference only is that the one is 
more happily disguised than the other by words arising out of 
associations and out of the nature of the subject. Now they thought, 
and permit me to say I fully agree with them, that no more happy 

* HB, 25: eristic. 

f The spelling in the reports is not consistent, e.g. as to the and **our*’ in 
such words as *Tavour*', “honour’^ honourable’^; **€onnexxon” and **compleat!y’' 
appear to foe a matter of mood. 

I Diog. Lacrt IL 107, quoted in Tennemann, 11 , 1350. 

I NB, 25; Br. FranMin’s character of the Edinburgh Alumni [Coleridge 
•—not the reporter I think — omitted the humour.] 

f The reporter wrote ^^poets”. 
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mode could be perceived of putting the mind on its guard against 
this delusion (which all history shews us has been of such vital 
importance to men) than by presenting an absurdity palpable 
at first sight, where the scholar has no temptation of being misled 
or actually believing the thing to be so, but yet all his ingenifity 
is exerted to discover where the fault in the argument lies. As for 
instance, when a man says “I lie”, he either lies or he does not lie. 
If he lies, he tells the truth, and if he tells the truth, he lies — 
a sort of conundrum. Every man knows at once the thing must 
end in nothing, that it is an absurdity, and yet it will not suggest 
itself at once to every mind where the logical defect is, which in 
this case, for instance, would be that here a poetic or passionate 
use of a phrase is substituted for a logical one, that when a man says 
“I lie” he uses the present tense figuratively, in order to determine 
the extreme recency of what he has said; and the sophism consists 
in the man having used bad grammar and saying “I lie”, which 
is referable to the past, as a positive act of immediate conscious- 
ness; for if he said “I lied” the argument would drop. And yet be 
assured there have been sophisms as gross as that in reality, 
which, yet a little better disguised, have been productive of all the 
bad passions that can agitate the human mind, and of all the 
consequences that follow from such passions when men have 
swords to argue with instead of merely a pen or their tongue. 

DIODORUS deserved mention, too, for his labors in 
desynonymizing words. He began with the assertion that 
properly speaking there are no synonymous words, and this 
perhaps, applied to a homogeneous language like the Greek, may 
be very nearly true. Applied to a language derived from many 
sources, such as is the English, it certainly is not strictly true, 
and a very ingenious work on the subject, by Mr. William 
Taylor, I believe labors under the mistake that, substituting 
what ought to be and what is desirable for what actually is, he 
has assumed that no two words really are synonymous. I should 
say that certainly there are several, many in our language, and I 
believe that the more we move forward in knowledge, the more 
of such we shall discover. We shall with every new, permanent, 
and just distinction be obliged to use the word in one sense 
only, which unwittingly we have before used in many. The 
instance that now suggests itself to me is that of “obliged” and 
“compelled”.*®’ Before the time of Charles the First foe words 
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were used as perfectly synonymous till Hobbes, having drawn 
an argument from this, that as a man who was “obliged” was 
“compelled” and that a man that is compelled cannot be respon- 
sible, and consequently there can be no real essential distinction 
between vice and virture, men were “obliged” to look about them; 
and they found they used one word to express a compulsion from 
without, that which a man cannot prevent, and another to 
express ithaf} which he ought not to do, and (that} which he is 
obliged not to do, but by no means compelled to do or omit. 
Then we began to use the words with a very important ditfcrence 
attached to them, and this having come into our language, and 
being that (to} which we are all bred up from infancy, to discourse, 
it becomes common sense. For often as I have questioned 
myself what the exact meaning of the words “common sense” is, 
I can find no other explanation than the following: when that 
which had been in the schools, and was communicable only by a 
technical language, in consequence of its compleat correspon- 
dence with the inward and outward experience of all men, 
becomes a part of the general language, so that men by the mere 
mechanism of language can think as a man can do sums, by a 
carpenter’s rule, then it becomes what we call “common sense”, 
which is an ever varying thing. What is philosophy in one age is 
common sense in another, and vice-versa; so that when that which 
belongs to a few becomes the inheritance of all (who are not 
diseased or pitiably below their fellow creatures) in the state of 
society which they enjoy in common, then philosophy perpetually 
acts as the pioneer and purveyor of common sense. The more 
industrious philosophy is, the larger the sphere of common 
sense, for whenever philosophy is so intelligible that all men 
admit it, it becomes then a part of their common thoughts and 
common language. And every man now can say, “Common sense 
dictates to us that the small speck we call this earth is not the 
centre of the whole universe round which the other stupendous 
bodies move, but it itself goes round the larger orb; and this to 
an extent of which we are unaware”. This we are almost all 
taught. You will scarcely find a person in this country Ignorant 
of the truth of what was thought such uncommon sense, evm 
absurd, in a time so recent as that of Charles the Second, so that 
Sir Thomas Browne, one of the abl«t men of the age, declared 
it to be such uncommon nonsense that it was a proof Acre was no 
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idea so absurd but some philosopher had taught This has 
become the common sense of the village^ and of the cottage. 
Such is the protruded state of progression in society, and it applies 
not only to thoughts but to words, which on all occasions a man 
may observe. 

Words are things. They are the great mighty instruments 
by wEich thoughts are excited and by which alone they can be 
{^expressedy in a rememberable form. And delightful it is to 
listen to the common people, hear them in the streets, overhear 
them when they are conversing with each other, and particularly 
at any moment when they are interested or animated, and you 
may count on your fingers word after word the history of which 
you can trace and find. How familiar words are with them and how 
appropriately used which but a century ago were placed as 
pedantic and fit only for the schools! In some instances even to 
abuse, I grant, but what is there in human nature without abuse? 

We ought not to quit that subject without remembering how 
much we owe to the institutions of Christianity. How clear it 
is that the history has been this: from the schools to the pulpit, 
and from the pulpit, not by any long circuit but directly, to the 
common people. And their degree of intellect does not so much, 
in this country at least, depend upon the quantum of their 
opportunities with regard to books or to conversation, as it does 
to the zeal and the interest that they feel in their own permanent 
concerns; and I will appeal to common experience whether it 
be common, or whether an instance can be found of a man who, 
having begun to think better of his duties and what he has got to 
look forward to in life, becoming, as they say, serious, a regular 
attendant on his church or on his meeting, but that you find that 
man in the course of a few months wonderfully altered both in 
his language, in his power of connecting words, and with that, 
in his power of generalizing and the increase of his intellectual 
faculties generally. This I say because, if we may use the word, 
(^proud® I was about to say, but yet pride that has no selfishness 
is honorable) it is a proud distinction because it is a grateful 
one; and our religion, ^distincty from all others that have been 
revealed, has been the faithful guide and the pioneer and com- 
panion of civilization. Look at the countries under the influence 
of Mahometanism. Look at the countries under the influence 
of Brahmanism, and observe how from good it has become less so, 
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to the bad, and from the bad to the worse with all the natural 
effects of degraded nature in sensuality, cruelty, and finally, 
under a familiarity with despotism, that last, that worst state of 
m^n, utter insensibility, in which nothing remains that is human 
but the forms of superstition. 

Let these men, the Megaiic school, therefore, as friends of 
logic though little interested in philosophy properly speaking, 
have our thanks and our honorable remembrance. 

In their school it appears that Pyrrho, the founder of the 
Sceptics or the Pyrrhonists, was educated. His biography however 
is stuffed with contradictions and different tales; different indivi- 
duals of the same race are confounded with him. There appear 
still all the practical consequences that would follow if this sceptic 
was supposed, as a man, really to believe all that the demonstra- 
tors thought [dogmatists taught?'] and what on grounds of logic 
(supposing he [them?] alone) * <[he) had <(denied)> as a philosopher. 
Imagine such a monstrous impossibility as this, and that these 
were passed at once into actual matters of fact concerning Pyrrho, 
that because he would call on a man as a philosopher to prove to 
him the existence of that post out of his own mind, that therefore 
Pyrrho must necessarily run his nose against that post or he was a 
very inconsistent man. Pyrrho would say, ‘T am reasoning on a 
point of science. I believe the post to be there, and act on its being 
there, as well as you. The dispute is whether you as a philosopher, 
as a scientific man, have or have not assumed a light by which you 
can demonstrate this independent of your natural feelings.” This 
is the true doctrine of Pyrrhonism and were it otherwise it would 
be an affront to the name of philosophy to bring the history of 
such men, or their names, into any discussion at aU but in that 
sense. 

Mr. Humef — no one will suspect me of being an advocate 
of Mr. Hume’s opinions, but I most assuredly do think that he 
was attacked in a very illogical not to say unhandsome manner 
both by PriestlEy and Oswald, and I grieve to say for the beauty 

♦ The parcBthesis is not in the notes, and the whole sentence seems to have been 
garbled in the reporting. For the ^‘dogmatists” see the next footnote* 

t NB. 25*. A rich Biography of Mr* Hume might be easily constructed in this way 
out of Oswald, Beattie, and Friestley*s wiritings against him, and as it is capable of 
strict that no one of thcwe writers understood what the point in question was, 

so it is more than probable was the case of the Bogmatists with regard to Pyrrho* 
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of the book in other respects, by Beattie.'^®’ It was a book that 
honoured Beattie from the display of genius and eloquence which 
shot through and through as it were with a good heart and sin- 
cere piety, but notwithstanding that, Mr. Hume had some right 
to say it was a great big lie in octavo as far as it referred to him; 
for it went on the ground that Hume did not believe there was any 
connection of cause and effect that man could act by, whereas 
it was a proud challenge to your proud dogmatists who conceived 
all things to be the influence of their reason, and particularly 
those (as was the case with ninety-nine out of a hundred for whom 
he wrote) compleat [Lockians]* who held that all knowledge 
was derived from the senses and that there was no reality in the 
senses,'^*’ and he cut the matter short by calling on them to prove 
that the ideas of cause and effect have any reality at all. They 
may be produced by the mere force of association, as the law of 
association in the human mind; when two things come together 
habitually, with the one appearing we naturally expect the other, 
and as long as that experience remains uncontradicted so long 
we act confidently, and there we affirm the reality of those ideas. 
I call on you to give up your [Guy Faux man of straw, innate 
ideas, and allow some other truth than the senses can arrive at], 
or admit with me there is no philosophic, no sciential ground, 
for the arguments of cause and effect.*^®* Instead of answering this 
book, a great clamor arose. “Here is a man denying all cause and 
effect. What will become of aU our religion?” If it stopped there, 
there would be some sense in it. But they went on. What was to 
become of all society? “If such opinions were to prevail men would 
not use their spoons to put their soup into their mouths!” In short 
a wonderful number of [absurdities which could only be answered\ by 
telling them there were a great many things not dreamt of in their 
philosophy. So much I have said, because I think it a duty owing 
to every man who has sought for truth, however widely what he 
believed as truth differs from my conceptions. 

Now something of this I believe to have been the case with 
Pyrrho, for his character was most highly revered; and from the 
fragments of Timon which I have mentioned he is spoken of 
exactly as Socrates, whose great object was to withdraw men 
from vain speculations beyond their powers to the practical 

* Gaps in this paragraph are supplied from British Museum MS. Egerton a8a6, 
ff. aSs-?. 
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duties of life,* but to prevent especially that feverish positiveness 
that so often deludes minds under the best impulses into the worst 
actions, to teach men what a difference there is between positive- 
ness and certainty; and if they could not arrive at the latter, 
which he professed himself unable to do, then to say with Voltaire 
— and the very passage is found in Timon‘^®> — I neither know 
nor believe myself to have the means of knowing why the air of 
Greece is better than the air elsewhere, but this I know, that we 
ought to cultivate our olive gardens, f 

The sect of the sceptics were, however, obscure, and 
counted of all the sects the fewest great names. This arose from the 
nature and the circumstances of the Grecian and of the Roman 
republics. There was not any criminality, in the first place, 
attached to any direct belief or unbelief while it remained merely 
philosophical, as long as the question was purely metaphysical, 
relative to the divine nature, | and not to the gods of the laws and 
the establishment. For like us the ancients were liberals, en- 
lightened and tolerant men of the very first water as long as the 
subject in dispute was one in which they had not the slightest 
degree of interest. Where indeed any interest was awakened on the 
subject, they could, if not burn, yet poison and banish, and display 
the usual modes of conviction, in deferring or preventing that 
spread of heresy with as much alacrity and thorough good will as 
the Inquisition itself. But scepticism was not in the nature of the 
times. Their very republican habits led them to carry into the 
schools of philosophy the same temper of minds with which they 
voted in the assemblies. They must be on the one side or the other 
directly, and the doctrine which seemed to put a check to all 
progress of the human mind (which it really did or would have 
done) was opposed to their better feelings, as well as it was 
incongruous with their manners or accidental ones. I have 
mentioned this, therefore, merely in proof that all the forms of 
philosophy that are properly philosophy, that is to say grounded 

* NB* 25: of the whoh mm, 

f NB. 25: In general, we may say that Pyrrho^s doctrine freed from the mis- 
representations of the Dogmatists was like that of Aristippus the Gyrcnaic & 
Andsthenes the Cynic, a one-side[d] Socrates, a slip transplanted and forming a tree 
of itseE The writings of Timon unfortunately lost, all but a few fragments; but these 
are highly in honour of Pyrrho . . . . P, S. Pyrrho accompanied Alexander in his cam- 
paigns — ^Here go back to the Cyrenaios, 

I HB. 25: rh ©efori 
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in any of the operations of reason, or of the understandin^^^ht 
or wrong, had been developed previous to the appearance 
Lord; and I therefore defer the rest to the second part of this 
course, the reappearance of philosophy in Christendom, where 
it will be found that, from other circumstances, the sceptics then 
had and continued to play a much more important part — though 
without a single argument that will not be found anticipated 

IN THE WORK OF SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. BUT AS THE INDIVIDUAL IS 
THROUGHOUT THESE LECTURES SUBORDINATED TO THE HISTORY OF 

philosophy, as a striving of the mind of the world, of Man, in 
accordance with this plan, I defer the detail of their arguments 
as well as the consequences of them to the era in which they were 
truly influential and effective.*^’) 

I proceed therefore now to the Epicureans and the philosophy 
of Epicurus, but in order to do this it will be necessary for me to 
recur again, not to repeat but simply to recur, to the Cyrenaic 
sect, whom I spoke of in an earlier lecture as arising out of 
the ambiguity of Socrates’s own doctrine, which split itself in 
his immediate followers into the Cynic sect under Antisthenes 
and the Cyrenaic or voluptuary sect under Aristippus. The 
particulars I deferred until the present time. Aristippus himself 
was not properly the founder of the school. He was a courtier, 
a man of fashion, a philosopher of the world, but his grandson 
Aristippus* became, strictly speaking, a Master of philosophy 
and the founder of a particular school. After him came Theodore, 
surnamed the Atheist, hegesias, and ANNicERrs.t And the tenets 
common to them all seem to be these: they all alike divided the 
movements of the mind into pain and pleasure, between which 
stood the states of indifFerence;J these movements, pain or 
pleasure, originate all in the body; they admitted however certain 
agreeable and disagreeable emotions — ^some of them at least 
did — that had their ground in the soul, such as the love§ of 
our country. But then what they gave with one hand they took 
away with the other, for they declared those emotions to be so 

* NB. 25 adds: Aristippus the second, called Matrodidactus, from being educated 
by his Mother Arete. 

f NB. 25 adds: Each of these appeared to have modified the tenets of the School^ 
tho* the particulars as given by Biogenes Laertes are inconsistent as usual with that 
Biographer who alas! seems equally deficient in historical & philosophical critiques. 

J NB. 25: ml dTovla^, 

§Thc reporter wrote **iaws’*. 
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faint and ineffective in therK^elves that unless they were acci- 
dentally associated by some bodily feeling they would have no 
weight and scarcely arrive at consciousness. Pleasure and the 
avoidance of its opposite they declared to be the actual only 
motive, and the impulse of each moment and the aggregate of 
pleasurable sensations the final sum total (I beg to observe, for 
something rests on the distinction, the final sum total of these, not 
the co-existence of them at any one time); but the final sum total 
of pleasurable sensation they proposed as the great object of all 
human thought and action under the name of [c^Sat/ioj/ia,* or 
happiness]. So far their doctrines do not appear in direct 
open hostility against all morality, however indirectly or by fair 
deduction they would be found so personally. But there was a 
third which renders all sane or safe interpretation impossible. 
They declared that each individual is as an individual an entire 
end, to and for himself, and that all our objects have no other 
reality except as the sensations and phantoms in the individual 
mind constitute a part of his whole pleasure. But, it was objected, 
the bodily emotions too often contravene each other and it is 
hard to reconcile them. This they admitted, and to systematize 
them, therefore, they said, requires prudence; but the task being 
very difficult, for that reason and for that reason only, prudence 
becomes virtue. So that virtue they defined to be prudence 
exerted on a difficult subject. But as every noticeable time, every 
time of which we can be conscious or remember, however short 
it be, must itself be a system of sensations, therefore say they we 
may without impropriety speak of happy moments; and he is on 
the whole the happiest man who has the greatest number of 
intense enjoyments or of happy moments. 

It follows from all this that there can be no universal 
criterion either of duty, or of virtue, or of wisdom, because there 
can be none of the sensations in which all these have origin and 
from which they derive their only reality. Disputemus non de 
gustibust— we must not dispute about matters of taste. Each 
man’s appeal is to his own incommunicable peculiarityf of 

* NB^ So far, false as I hold these tenets, & equivocal the terms adopted — 
yet they might possibly be interpreted into a semblance of morality—a safe tho* not 
sane sense* 

f NB. 25 gives the more mtial Be gmtibus nm ui disputandmn* 

I HB* 25; idiosyncrasy. 
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feeling. I have Cicero for my authority who says: praeter 

PERMOTIONES INTIMAS NIHIL PUTANT JUDIGH*^®* ^thcy admit of nO 

criterion of judgment except their own innate or incommuni- 
cable feelings. And undoubtedly this is not so wild as it may seem 
to be, when fairly stated, for even in modem times I have met with 
books which assert the very same things. 

I have seen a very elaborate work on taste,<®°’ for instance, 
in which the taste of venison and a taste for Milton and a taste 
for religious sentiment have been all treated of as a species of 
the same genus, all originating in the palate; and the whole 
system of criticism both in poetry, painting, statuary, and so 
forth, is derived from this grammatical mistake of ‘a taster oP 
and ‘taste for’. Various others passed the same inward judgments 
till the moral being \was outraged by thel absurdity as well as the 
baseness which is contained in their notions- What is the con- 
sequence of this? I need not say that to the greater part of mankind 
it would preclude aU wish to be better. For unless I could demon- 
strate to a healthy fellow, that is, for instance, in an alehouse or 
elsewhere enjoying himself over a pot of porter, that I at that time 
enjoyed more pleasurable feelings in endeavouring to develop 
my intellectual faculties than he did with his pot of porter; or if 
I said, “I believe you are as well employed as I am, if only you are 
developing your being in the best way of all by an earnest desire 
to perform your duty”, if he says, “I have neither tasted the 
sweetness, nor felt the smoothness, nor seen the colour nor had any 
other gratification from this sort of duty you talk of,” what motive 
could I offer to such a man in the world? He is the judge of his 
own sensations, I cannot pretend to tell him I think the 
development of his intellectual faculties or the keeping sacred 
the principles of conscience are worthy his notice if I am to 
reduce them to what I know nothing about. Whether it will 
tickle the man or give him a pleasurable sensation or not, the 
moment I press that, I must reason as we all reason: “Well, Sir, 
taste differs”. No man is angry with another for liking beef when 
he prefers mutton. If our moral duties originate in the same 
way the same reasoning must follow, and as the object of all 
philosophy is to raise man from a lower state to a higher, what 
must become of that which is incapable of shewing that any one 
man could gain by the exchange, which has not one single 
argument that can be ojSered why he would be at all happier 
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in one state than in the other? For every argument would suppose 
something under the name of happiness which did not belong to 
the sensations, and which did not belong to any thing peculiar[^] 
but; which was convincing to all men when it was once offered to 
them (unless that conviction was precluded by their own fault). 
There are things on which we are entitled to say, “Perhaps, Sir, 
I cannot convince you, but this I know, that you ought to be 
convinced”, and philosophy which strikes the words “should” 
and “ought” out of the dictionary, and intellect (out) of philosophy 
is only anti-philosophy. And presented in this crude form no man 
would admit it, but when tricked up with all the advantages of 
a religion where the grapes from the vineyard and of revelation 
are hung on the thorns, it is astonishing what a decorous, well- 
bred, courtly, amiable, and convincing system this can be made 
to appear, even to a majority of mankind. 

From the Cyrenaic sect arose — I should say before, for it 
is a necessary part of — the proof of it; the Cyrenaic may be taken 
for a sect who in a plain manner followed the natural consequences 
of their doctrine. They rejected in the first place two of the three 
divisions of philosophy, namely physics and dialectics, and retained 
only the ethics. The dialectics they rejected as utterly useless 
because a man must know his own sensations, and all logic con- 
sisted in knowing whether a man did or did not look on a thing. 
The physics* they rejected on a higher ground. They said it 
tended to create a belief in any reality out of a man’s own feel- 
ings, f and therefore troubled his mind, and made him anxious. But 
what sect will give up morality? It was a sort of gourmands’ al- 
manac . There were many dishes that agreed very well and appeared 
digestible to many persons, and therefore in the form of a question 
they were all strongly recommended to try; and if another found 
the direct opposite to agree with him better, they hoped (to receive} 
his communication in time for the next edition. This was the same 
they mustered under different forms. All are pretences to ethics 
which are founded on the principle of self-gratification. I do not 
say “self-love”, that is a subtler point.<®^> More interesting a 
great deal here, (for this is one thing different from the whole 
history of philosophy, that the biography of the individuals that 
formed it is infinitely more interesting than the scheme itself) 

^ NB. 225: othets, bowcvcTs admitted logic but excluded physiology. 

f NB. 25: k with it the hours of Fear> Ciouscieuce etc. 
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two or three must be mentioned — Theodore, surnamed the 
Atheist, and hegesias and annigerjs. > 

First of Theodore. He was surnamed the Atheist and un- 
doubtedly the inevitable consequences of the Cyrenaic system 
must have been atheism. For what man would pretend to say £hat 
he had any consciousness, that he had any sensuous perceptions 
of the objects of religion? However he appears to have been, as 
far as a man of such principles could be, yet practically an honest 
man; and it was not for his real atheism but for his sincerity in 
rejecting the divinity of his country’s gods and goddesses, whom 
he regarded as mere deified men and women, afterwards employed 
in a secondary use and by an afterthought as symbols of the 
powers IN Nature, that he was galled an atheist. And conse- 
quently he has found many able advocates in the best fathers of 
the Christian Church. But though he ought not on this ground to 
be called an atheist, or perhaps on any, yet doubtless a sceptic 
or unbeliever — a negative atheist he was — ^and such charms 
have consistency in LOGIC AND MORAL SINCERITY FOR ME, THAT 
OF ALL HIS SECT whether in this its cruder* form the Cyrenaic, 
or in its after more prudential shape, as the school of Epicurus, 
I feel the greatest respect for Theodorus, whose brief creed of 
his unbelief| has been preserved by Plutarch. “To the idea, God, 
I CAN ATTACH NO APPROPRIATE MEANING, BUT THAT OF BEING, 
INFINITE AND YET SELF-CONSCIOUS, EXISTING yet not in time, 
every where present yet not in space; acting on all and yet im- 
passive to all RE-action; eternal, imperishable, immutable. 
Now for the possibility of a reality correspondent to this idea 
I can find no grounds in the forms ofJ my understanding, no 
facts AND NO ANALOGIES IN THE WORLD OF MY senscs”. And I think 
that what the philosophic Apostle has said — one sentence — this 
is a just comment on. By the mere power of reasoning no man 
ever yet arrived at God,<^®^ at that Being given by his conscience 
and his moral being. Then his intellect, his senses, and aU the 
objects of both intellect and senses, are one continued book for- 
ever calling it forth, forever reminding him of it, forever bringing 
it into distinction and comparison. But those who think it easy 
to demonstrate the being of a deity are mistaken. A very worthy 

♦ NB. 25: but yet more veracious 

1 1 ®. 25: ttOB-credence 

I The report reads instead of “forms or% “terms and in*’. 
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man once expressed to me his astonishment that any doubt should 
be felt about it. “What have you to conceive of but infinite 
goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite power — and that is God?” 
Fortunately the most powerful of the ancients found this no easy 
tasTs, and poor Theodore who saw clearly, by what I must thinir 
a proof of a good heart, what he would wish to believe, and who 
admitting more than his senses and his understanding as that 
which brings it into consciousness, was perfectly right in affirming 
that he could find there no correspondent reality to such an idea. 
Were we, regardless of the anachronism, to imagine to ourselves 
Theodore, and the furious compromiser* who followed him, as 
present at that sublimest moment in the records of orators, the 
oration of St. Paulf at Athens<^*^ when the Jordan, swoln with 

IMMEDIATE SHOWERS FROM HEAVEN, FLOWED INTO AND DROVE 
BACK THE STREAMS OF iLissus, were we to consider both these men 
auditors of this Apostle, we should not hesitate in determining 
which of the two would most probably have been the disciple 
of St. Paul — ^Theodore the honest and reluctant Atheist or 
ANNicERis,J who holding precisely the same premises, found a 
number of courtly ways of agreeing with the established opinion 
of society on all occasions. 

Next to Theodore was hegesias‘®®> the [■n-eta-iOdvaros or 
death-counselling], who drew from the same premises the same 
melancholy results with respect to the great idol of their scheme, 
namely, happiness. Whether understood as the Gyrenaics, that is 
enjoyment, or as their successors, the followers of Epicurus, that 
is pleasurable tranquillity, I say from the same premises he drew 
the same melancholy results with regard to happiness which 
Theodore had done. With regard to truth he held this happiness 
to be demonstrably unattainable. Nothing could be more 
legitimate than his deductions were from this system, which since 
his time has been called Eudaemonism,§ of that which places 
happiness as the true source and regulator of duties, as the object 
and the aim of man, rejecting as they did immortality, because 
that again could be brought under no sensation, under no per- 

♦ NB. 25: Anniceris. 

f HB. 25 inserts: before the Areopagus 

f NB. 25: Atheism — ^whidr Theodore honestly confessed 8 c the odium of which 
frightened back Anniceris into the system of Compromise which has so many advocates 
at the present day. 

§ NB. 25 at this point ttstds i Ifcre repeat the lines from the ffibyllme Leaves, p. 266. 
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ception; thence their reasonings. I had at one time feit within 
myself and gave utterance to them in a few lines under the title 
of “Human life contemplated on the denial of Immortality”. 

“If dead we cease to be; if total gloom , 

Swallow up life’s brief flash for aye, we fare 
As Summer gusts, of sudden birth and doom 
Whose sound and motion not alone declare. 

But are their whole of being! If the breath 
Be life itself and not its task and tent 
If e’en a Soul like Milton’s can know death; 

O man thou vessel purposeless,* unmeant 
Yet drone — hive strange of phantom purposes 
Surplus of Nature’s dread activity 
Which as she gazed on some nigh finished vase 
Retreating slow with meditative pause 
She formed with restless hands unconsciously 
Blank Accident! Nothing’s anomaly! 

If rootless thus, thus substanceless they state. 

Go weigh thy dreams, and by thy hopes thy fears 
The Counterweights! — Thy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each fittest to create 
And to repay the other! Why rejoices 

Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good? 

Why cowl thy face beneath the mourner’s hood 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices. 

Image of image, Ghost of ghostly Elf, 

That such a thing as thou feel’st warm or cold! 

Yet what and whence thy gain, if thou withhold 
These costless shadows of thy shadowy self? 

Be sad! be glad! be neither! seek, or shun! 

Thou has no reason why! Thou canst have none! 

Thy being’s being is contradiction.”* 2®' 

When we can conceive a man of eloquence painting life as it 
really is, under all the vices and turpitudes and under all the 
miseries arising out of these, out of the passions which originate 
in these sensatiom taken as the law of action; when he perceives 
how nature, still sympathizing with man, suffers with 

♦ Tte report reads, "purposely”, surely aa error. (P. W., 1 . 425-6.) The pimctuar 
tion is unusually dose for the report, but not complete. I have left it as it stands, in 
case it has some bearing on Coleridge’s reading. But see note a6. 
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[Ms degradation of Mmself} and revenges it with marsh fevers, how 
she breathes forth to him in the air and yet she cannot as a mother 
[reconcile herself] with his inflictions on his own species; when he 
ca^me to paint a society unregulated by moral principle and 
describe those who ‘‘waked to labor in order merely to sleep that 
they may again rise to labor’ % in all things showed the impossi- 
bility that the full development of the frame of man could be 
arrived at under the state of society which, fatally as he deemed, 
was their destiny. Who could wonder that such a man infused 
such melancholy or despair, such tedium of life, that he was 
forbidden by the government, by Ptolemy, ever to speak in 
public"^, and was directly banished from Egypt because he told 
the melancholy truths that must necessarily force themselves 
upon every thinking and feeling man’s mind? “Were you once 
to remove a view and belief of a future state, then better” said he, 
“is death than life, but how far better would it be, never to have 
been!” Such is the end which is the true and natural conclusion 
of every voluptuary system* For it is a fatal [nemesis] that cannot 
be evaded. Man must not be, man cannot be, on a level with 
the beast; either infinitely more blessed than they or incom- 
parably more wretched, either above them beyond all measure, 
or deplorably below them; angel he may be, fiend he may make 
himself, but beast — that is a privilege which a bad man cannot 
hope for, it is a punishment which a good man can never suspect. 

The transition from this to Epicurus is short. As I have 
hitherto done, I begin with his biography/^^^ He was born 
in the third year of the 109th Olympiad or about 342 years 
before Christ, His father, neocles was one of the poor men who 
were sent to Samos as colonists. The farm allotted to him there 
being insufficient for his maintenance, he endeavoured to make 
up what was wanting as a travelling schoolmaster or instructor 
of children. t It is not however without interest what is related 
of Epicurus’s mother, that she was remarkably superstitious, under 
constant fear of evil or bad spirits haunting her place of abode, 
profuse in the use of holy water, exorcisms, etc., and that Epicurus 
when a boy was obliged to recite to her the usual incantations| 

♦ NB, 25 adds: as spoken of in the Sjmiator. 

f MB. 25 adds: like the travelling he<%e-masters still found in Ireland Sfe clsc- 
wlaare. 

$ NB. 25: the harbarons jaw-teeaking jargon of the foramlae. 
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by which the spirits were to be laid or sent, as we say, to the Red 
Sea. This anecdote is interesting as it explains the excessive 
antipathy he had in his after life to the very name of spirits and 
to every thing that was connected with it.* In a sort of spite^ as 
it were, against them, he revenged himself on the miseries he 
suffered in his childhood. It is said that his education having been 
narrow, t and in short almost entirely without any masters, he 
received his first impulse from Hesiod when he was twelve years 
old in a line beginning “First of all things arose Chaos”. “And out 
of what”, said the boy, “did Chaos arise?” And finding no sort of 
explanation — ^it is the same feeling many of us have heard from 
our own children when we first speak to them of the origin of 
things^ — finding no satisfaction, he remained perplexed till he 
fell in with the works of Democritus; and appearing to himself 
to receive great satisfaction from them, thenceforward attached 
himself to the corpuscular philosophy and that of atoms. But 
it is characteristic both of Epicurus and the whole sect that their 
acquaintance with the writings of the philosophers whom they 
opposed was altogether superficial. It was Epicurus’s pride that 
he was a self-taught man, none of your vulgar students who 
acquire their knowledge from study; it all came by force of his 
natural genius. True it is he had read a little, but all the rest was 
a perfect creation of his own and he brought forward, according 
to his own declarations, the opinions of other philosophers and 
enquired concerning them only for the purpose of confuting them. 
This is <KOf> so strange <(ar> it might sound. I believe it is not 
uncommon in life for it has happened to me with a man of con- 
siderable eminence in the medical worldf who, just after I had 
quitted college, told me that he had some wish to employ a young 
man of a metaphysical turn to read the books of all former philo- 
sophers to him and to give him a syllabus of their opinions which 
he was not acquainted with. “For,” says he, “I can reconcile the 
whole to my system and I think it will be doing a great service 
to confute them when I establish the great doctrine of physics and 

• NB. 35: hence perhaps, like Hobbes against ghosts & all that belonged to them 

t NB. 25: and inferior to most other of the great philosophers 

{ NB. 25 is more dramatic: ( Who made God ? Mama!) 

§ NB. 25: (So in the present day— anecdote of Dr. Darwin & myself) the likewise 
between Epicurus & Hobbes — Darwin continue — he would be in all things 
an ivToSiSaKTO!, despising the sciences, even Mathematics— but Epicurus had more 
amiableness than Hobbes & D[arwin]. <“>. 
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the understanding of man.” This took place with a man who was 
deemed a great philosopher some time ago and I believe in the 
hospitals and elsewhere you may hear his name now, and there 
w^s a time when he was a great poet likewise. Both the one arid 
the other appear to have been in rapid decay, but it is truly 
the case with men when they oppose the sympathies of mankind, 
when they have to bear up against all the connexions which we 
have formed in the most sacred manner, from our homes, from our 
law courts, from our churches, from all that binds us to the earth 
as it were. Why what is a man to do who has determined to 
mount a balloon which in truth compleatly raises him from earth 
but without getting one inch nearer to heaven, and then he is 
to float above and have no other amusement but to look on 
those below and consider how high he is? 

Vanity and an earnest desire of [glory,* or what the Germans call 
‘Ruhmsuchf,'\ were two other qualities universally attributed to 
Epicurus by the ancients; yet with these he had many amiable 
qualities. He was a friendly man, weak in constitution and there- 
fore incapable of any of the Cyrenaic maxims. It led him very 
naturally to prize that most wWch was most in his power, that 
is, comfortable tranquillity, the absence of pain. What sort of 
ground that is for morality you may well suppose by recollecting 
die old Proverb: 

“When the Devil was sick the Devil a monk would be! 

When the Devil was well the Devil a monk was he!!!” 

So it is when a man is in pain, or the moment afterwards; 
nothing appears so delightful as mere tranquillity to him. Let a 
Httle new blood out on his nerves and the man doffs aside all 
tranquillity — no — an active life and a merry one — give me a 
short life and a merry one. Because then the tone of the one is just 
as good as the other. They are the natural notions and feelings that 
arise out of the immediate state of the feelings or the mind. And 
so far Epicurus was consistent that while he preferred comfort to 
enjoyment, in preferring the pleasures of the mind to those strictly 
called bodily, he however assured you that both one and the other 
arose entirely in the body f and had no other value than the body, 
began with it, and with it ceased altogether. Another difference, 
too, there was between Epicurus and the philosophers both before 

♦ TcameniaiiB, III, 351, 

f Hie report rea<is; other. 
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him and his contemporaries. He attempted to settle himself, it 
appears, and establish some particular school in various parts 
of Minor Asia, without success, and then as his last resource 
went to Athens, where he exerted himself and employed the 
influence and interest of his acquaintance to procure him scholars. 
He became a busy candidate for scholars and he succeeded in 
bringing them not only together but in organizing them into a 

SOCIETY OR FRATERNITY THAT HAD MANY POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE 

TO THE Pythagorean, only that every appearance of religion and 
enthusiasm was excluded, and all their discipline calculated 
on the plan of the greatest possible prevention of pain, admitting 
of as much possible enjoyment as was compatible vdth the absence 
of pain. 

For in this, I repeat, consisted the difference and the whole 
difference between the Cyrenaic and Epicurean — that they (the 
former) attached the greatest value to positive* pleasure. They 
were for intense happiness, and measured it according to its 
intensity, while the Epicureans prized most the absence of un- 
easiness, and that diffused sense of comfort, which the act of living 
is accompanied by when the organs go on in hannony,f when 
no one is noticed, but the effect of the whole is what we call the 
sensation of happiness — a most desirable thing beyond all doubt. 
The only fault in it is this, that nature itself forces us to seek for 
this happiness in some way or other, that it is very absurd to make 
that to be the principle of regulation which is to be the thing 
grounded, that whether I will or not I cannot help wishing to be 
happy. There is no man, not even a madman, but wishes to be 
happy in some way, but unfortunately every man wishes it 
according to his passion at the moment. A man no doubt is 
influenced by the gratification of some feeling or other to procure 
pleasure or to get rid of a greater pain when he dashes his head 
against the wall, but where is the rule for this? No man doubts 
every sentient being must seek for a pleasurable sensation and 
avoid a painful sensation, but what has this to do with morality? 
Morality is to be the regulator of this which is only the aggregate 
of the passions and senses. They are the very things the mor^ 
principle is to conduct and regulate, and the whole argument of 

♦ The report reads: passive, 

t NB, 25; They to the body, he to the mind— bat this *sw 0 : for in both the body 
is the [globe & rivers? nurse?] 
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self-love'*®’ goes into a perfect circle; for if you drive it from one 
gross form to another less so, still you come to the most refined 
of all — I do it for the pleasure of a good conscience. 

I first of all object to the word “pleasure”. It appears such 
a strange generalization which brings the consistency of having 
done your duty to the best of your power to the very same class 
with eating an orange, or any grosser gratification; but after all 
that, you do it for this reason only, for no other reason but because 
your conscience would give you a certain quantum of pleasure. 
If so you will be greatly deceived. Your conscience will not be 
mocked and will tell you essentially and intellectually you are as 
great a rascal as if you had done the very opposite. No man can 
have the sensation of an approving conscience, in the nature of 
things, but as far as he has consciousness in himself that he did 
it because it was his duty, because it was the will of his Maker, 
because he could not do otherwise without introducing a complete 
contradiction to the love of that Being to whom he is worse than 
a beast if he does not feel love, and gratitude, and incapability of 
deriving his happiness from the senses, and to the best of his power 
acting and living and feeling with the consonance of our Author. 

There are in short but two systems possible that have an 
essential difference; the one is that virtue is the means — the other 
that it is an absolute end. To take virtue as a precept in order 
to render it a nature, this is the true problem of all true philosophy. 
Then comes history and the most important comment on history 
— ^self-knowledge, which acknowledges the truth of this position 
and the moral necessity, but at the same time its impracticability 
by human nature unaided.* This is a philosophy which at once 
reconciles the highest ideal with the truest and profoundest 
humility, and all that is on the one side or on the other is empty 
pride or bestial degradation. 

The physiology of Epicurus so fully detailed in [Lucretius] f 
I have no concern with. That does not come within my plan except 

♦ NB, 525: The supplement & condliation is — Christ Crmijied. Well therefore 
might Paul say, i.e. that he would preach this alone — ^for in it he preached all truth, 
as far as it comprhtd both meanings of truth — ^namely, idea & realization* — Im- 
portance of this view, as the only effectual as well as rightful way of quelling 
Fmattdm and visionary Enthusiasm* For ex. the Methodists =5 men talking English 
with never any intelligible connection indeed, but yet English, in the wild deserts 
of Africa, in the heating of an English Exile Sc Wanderer?* 

t The reporter wrote **Lycurgus*^ here and again below* 
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as far as it refers to the actual state of things now; that I think 
I may say enough upon when I refer to the part in [Lucretius] 
in whichj being asked why the earth produced animals he 
answered^ ^Tirst of all the mud was a milky substance with which 
the living things were nourished and that in the former state^ it 
was still better for it produced the living things themselves/’ 
Being asked why we can see no instances of this at the present^ 
he answered, ‘‘We have a clear analogy for that. When hens are 
old they leave off laying.” Now as this was the best philosophy 
they could bring I hope you will forgive me for not entering into 
it further. What was further belonged to Democritus, not to 
Epicurus, and observe again as in the Cyrenaic sect, it was peculiar 
to the Epicureans. Indeed the Cyrenaics did modify the opinions 
of their predecessors as far as their purpose permitted; but with 
Epicurus it was irreligious to alter any form of thinking* to be 
found in his very voluminous writings, and to revere him as a god 
was the only religion of his followers. Their Epicurus was a god, 
the great being who had lifted them up above all superstitions, 
who had freed them from being afraid of their mothers’ and 
nurses’ stories of ghosts and bloody heads and bones, (but un- 
fortunately he had not freed them from the fear of death, had not 
given them one consolation in sickness or pain); but to be some- 
thing more than a beast for no conceivable reason but that of 
dying at last and admitting that life ended in nothingness, this 
was Epicureanism. No progress was ever made in philosophy by 
them. Their effect upon the morality of the Roman people 
was incalculable. It appears that at least ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of Epicurus’s adherents were Cyrenaics or voluptuaries 
in the grossest sense. And yet poor human nature, so essentially 
does it crave after a religion that he who denied a God, who 
denied immortality, who denied everything that can sooth sorrow 
or elevate thought, he, for lack of a better, he must be their 
god, Epicurus, and his words must be their oracle, and in his 
wretched hopeless doctrines was their faith to find its necessary 
object.f So true it is that to believe nothing, or to disbelieve, 

* The report inserts a “not” here. NB. 25 reads: it was a matter of religion among 
his disciples not to move a hair-breadth from the doctrine of their master. 

f NB. 25: a voluminous writer— one of those found (& not found) at the Her- 
culaneum — died in the 7i&t year of his age — ^without any persecution^ — ^what said by 
the Cyrenaics, to be said of Epicurus — his Summum Bonum not worth the having, 
as in his overthrow of final causes & the intelligence he himself pourtrays— - 
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is impossible to man, and infidelity merely shifts the object of 
faith, not the faith itself, and merely turns from Paradise to a 
Slough of Despond. 

At the same time with Epicurus, and as if where the poison 
grew, there the antidote was to grow, Zeno<®«> was bom at Citium, 
a town in the Isle of Cyprus, his father a merchant, a man of 
opulence, who in some of his mercantile journeys brought with 
him for his son a collection of the best philosophical writings 
from Athens. This excited the young man’s interest, and eager 
to hear either the great writers themselves or some of their 
immediate followers, he proceeded to Athens and studied for a 
while in the school of the Cynics under Crates. But born as a 
gentleman and with all the feelings and habits of a gentleman, 
we need not wonder that he was soon disgusted at this outrage 
of all the common habits of life which was prescribed in the Cynic 
school. He formed a scheme of itself in which he endeavoured 
to avoid the faults of the others. The ancients have charged him 
with pride, with neglect of acknowledging his intellectueJ obliga- 
tions, but in all other respects calumny itself has left him im- 
attacked. He is everywhere spoken of as a model of purity, piety 
and disinterestedness; (he) taught in the famous hail of paintings 
called the Stoa, at Athens, from whence the name of his sect 
and of his followers, in direct opposition to Epicurus in aU things. 
As Epicurus rejected religion in every form except as far as was 
necessary to secure him from the magistrates, so Zeno appears 
to have been an advocate even for its superstitions. The Stoic 
system likewise was not like the Epicurean, formed at once, but 
gradually, so much so that Chrysippus is said to have been its 
founder by many, though in truth he appears only the man who 
brought it into a system and no doubt illustrated and perhaps 
added to its consistency. 

The groundwork of Stoicism may be found in the few premises 
of their philosophy. Philosophy, say the Stoics, is the science of 
wisdom, is the supreme and absolutely necessary perfection of man. 
That is, not as the Epicureans, Gyrenaics, and even Aristotle 
himself have stated it, as a means to an end, but as an end in itself 
to which all other things are indifferent except as means. The 
reality and the practicability of this absolutely perfect wisdom 
they asserted, and this assertion properly constitutes Stoicism as 
distinct from all other sects. The three divisions, logic, physics. 
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and ethics, they considered all in reference to the attainment of 
this ideal. To the perfect wise man logic was useful to discover to 
him the truths of the intellect, physics in order to act according 
to nature in all things, and ethics for the exercise of the will in 
order that it might be a convenient servant to the speculative 
wisdom which they supposed capable of being contained in 
humanity. 

Another distinguishing point immediately is that they 
adopted Aristotle’s maxim that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the senses, in opposition to Plato; 
and the reason was evidently this, that they wished to bring all 
wisdom in its perfect ideal into the form of man. But only once 
allow that there was any truth which had no connexion with the 
senses, there could immediately arise a probability that this wisdom 
might indeed exist in the Author of the universe, but could scarcely 
exist in a finite being. Hence they rejected whatever was super- 
sensual, and the supreme Being itself, and described it as an ether 
or a fire; and their gods they considered as like all bodies, 
perishable, though after very long intervals. Hence do their dis- 
cussions and endless doubts respecting immortality and all those 
endless contradictions which Plutarch (or whoever is the author 
against the Stoics)'®’’ has collected, arise; for men who call them- 
selves Stoics have here the greatest eulogists, and in their argument 
against them they hold it unworthy of a wise man to have any 
motives at all except that of being wise. But as wisdom was not 
dependent on time, therefore a man could not be influenced by 
any considerations with regard to his own continuance in time. 
Again, for the same reason, the Stoics (strange is the contradic- 
tion) added reason, the greatest and the most obstinate defender 
of polytheism. Their gods were indeed but men, but they were 
men who had risen to a state of perfect wisdom. The Supreme 
Being they did indeed admit, a Will and an intelligent Being, but 
their notions of his personality were extremely weak, extremely 
contradictory one with the other, and though a Stoic would 
not hesitate to avow his belief in a God, yet if he had been asked 
concerning the living God I fear the answer would have been 
a most imperfect one; and all that forms the true bond between 
man and his Maker would have been found composed of very 
slight and rotten threads. 

Hence throughout they confounded God and Nature. 
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For this was the grand error of Socrates himself and common 
to all his disciples as far as they were his exclusively. The Stoics 
adopted it, namely, that the definition of virtue is to live according 
to Nature, without considering the double constitution of man, 
his*spirit and his body— in one part indeed the creature of Nature 
but in another constituted above Nature, its lord, the master 
of light and fire who commands its elements and not merely 
avails himself of them. What then could the Stoics do who had 
rejected this duplicity? Flatter and idolize Nature, make a false 
Nature and thus in effect exchange vices and pride and obduracy 
for effeminacy and selfishness, but ending at last in mere selfish- 
ness alike in both, alas too often producing despair and a reckless- 
ness of all living, from finding that impossible and impracticable 
which yet was constantly spoken of not only as the true object 
which man ought to pursue, but as the real prize which man could 
attain, and that in so exclusive a form that, short of this, they 
denied there was any difference in actions but that the greatest 
crime and the smallest deviation from the severe rule of reason 
were to be considered as equally criminal. 

Such then has been the career of philosophy. It has been 
presented to you in all its forms in the utmost efforts that unaided 
men could make use of, in Pythagoras and Plato, as originating 
all their systems in the pure reason or in that part of the human 
being which is above his senses, and though evoked, called forth 
by them, yet still having its root and origin in itself. The utmost 
that the understanding of man or that faculty by which we arrange 
and apply as well as remember the notices given us by our senses, 
we then find in the Aristotelian philosophy, the following of 
Nature according to the senses and a reliance wholly on the 
senses. We then are presented with the Cyrenaic and the 
Epicurean, while at length there remained* only the pride of the 
human will — which dismissing all support of itself aflfirmed its 
own sufiSciency and made an arbitrary apotheosis of self, a 
complete deification. We have seen in all these how hollow it was 
and its effects will prove it. 

For nearly half a century there seems to have been a pause of 
all philosophic thinking, painfully endeavoured to be counter- 
acted by Qccro — sensuality at home and ferocity abroad — ^the 
days all passed by in which their chief commanders came firom the 

* Ix. in the Stoics* 
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conquests of kings and emperors and reverentially laid down their 
fasces before the Jupiter of the Capitol<®®> and returned into the 
rank of private citizens, or to the plough of Lucullus,<*®> and every 
great commander aiming to render his whole country but a camp, 
his fellow citizens but his soldiers, and hesitating at no means 
however atrocious which were to answer this end. In short we 
had Marius and Sulla and Caesar and Pompey and [Caesar\ 
Augustus and Antony and the last massacre[j by Tiberius's 
praetorian guards] and in the country itself a most dreadful contest 
between unprincipled poverty and unprincipled opulence. In 
this state there seemed to be a pause of all that was good in human 
nature, a state of suspended animation, with all the fiends that 
are permitted to agitate the world (as if conscious that their 
hour was coming in which they must again retire to their prisons) 
were taking their holiday and exercising their saturnalia. That 
bright Being appeared when nothing short of divinity could have 
saved man from this state, for where else was the assistance to 
be found? The eye which was the light of the body had become 
filmed and jaundiced. The only two nations which possessed 
intellect, and with that intellect the power of communicating 
order and civilization, were corrupted and become the vilest of 
the vile. They had gone to Egypt and brought to Rome their 
Egyptian gods. They had gone to Persia and introduced the 
worship of Mithras in all comers of the world. Whatever was 
strange and magical they were all gone to [worship], and the 
best purpose of their own polytheism of gods was to furnish jokes 
for their comic poets when they had had enough of the gladiatorial 
games. There was no help from the north; and from the south all 
things and all the best powers of humanity had been marching 
forward to one point and paused at a limit and stood gazing 
towards that at which they could not arrive. And likewise to the 
north and to the south they looked in vain for any comfort. It was 
not to be found in the dreadful wilderness of Germany. It would 
not come from the low voluptuous slavery of the east and of the 
south. Athens had lost patriotism, nay it had lost genius itself; 
and Rome existed only to exhibit one awful act of justice, that 
of the oppressors self-oppressed and avenging on themselves the 
cruelties with which they had plundered and then desolated 
the world. At that time came assistance from whence alone 
it could come, from the Author of Being who alone could 
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regenerate, who alone could give the germ of regeneration. 

It does not belong to me to enter into the depths of theology. 
Reverentially, believe me, for I almost dread to connect the human 
nature, even the most awful name in its purest sense with that 
of my Redeemer, but as he was to be perfect man as part of his 
character, I will therefore endeavour to contemplate him for you 
in that which is a perfect man, as a perfect philosopher, as he in 
whom all the rays of truth from all the different sects concentred, 
but whom none of their errors could reach, and who supplied 
that which was wanting to all. For if I even begin, I first fin d that 
submitting to all righteousness he found* the basis of moral 
obedience <in and tkroughy almost all the social and natural affec- 
tions. Prior to his commencing a teacher of others, in the very 
first act in which he announced his ministry, I find him at once 
taking the divine medium between the opposite and jarring 
extremes of men. In the marriage feast at Cana, he neither came 
with the gloom and austere self-denial-without-reason of the 
Cynics, and still less with the relaxed morality and sensual 
principles of the Epicureans; yet his first act was that of conse- 
crating and blessing of that ceremony which is the foundation 
of the whole moral being of the world, namely marriage, the 
family, from which arises the condition of all progressiveness 
and without which man can be nothing but a miserable self- 
contradictory beast. His first act was to give his blessings upon 
all the innocent enjoyments of social life, on the condition of aU 
that could make man capable of those enjoyments, his moral and 
intellectual being. Again, in opposition to all the pretenders of 
self-love, with the severity and ’more than severity of the Stoics, 
we hear him commanding us to be perfect even as our Heavenly 
Father is perfect, and yet declaring to men that they must perish — 
utterly perish — ^if they relied on themselves, or if they sought for 
a realization of that perfection, which yet remained even the only 
ground of a safe morality, in aught but a reliance on a superior 
power: not a mere tame acquiescence in the truth of it, but in a 
total energy of their being with utter concentration of the soul 
to that our intense wish, a sense of its utter dependence which 
is entitled faith. Ask and it shall be given to you. Your reason 
has informed you what morality is. Your feelings have instructed 

♦ The report reads ‘formed” md k emended from MS* Egerton aSoi, 

See Lcct. VII, Note 7. 
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you to do to others as you would that others should do to you and 
to love your neighbours as yourself, but God above all is the sole 
Ideal of the moral law.‘^^’ It is truly the law and the prophets. 
But that this cannot be attained by a mere act of unaided will, 
that this is not to inflate the mind with any pride but only oy 
a sense of its dependence, by a sense of its utter incapability, 
can it ever command that faith by which it shall ask and have 
that given. 

More than this we lead on to the great object of all religion, 
namely a faith in a Supreme Being. How widely different do we 
find the precepts of our Lord compared with the noblest passages, 
the purest exhibitions, of natural theology in the pagan world 
prior to his coming! Here we find, even in the extant writings of 
Plato himseF, the [to Geto!/], the power which is indeed com- 
plimented with intelligence and which, appearing in divers forms 
acquiring divers consciousnesses, constitutes a theology, a system 
of gods; but nowhere do we find a living God to whom we may be 
privileged to say, “Our Father”; nowhere is it consistently 
pressed that he is our God, not only the God of the universe but 
the Lord God whose voice our parents heard walking in the 
garden, not only that which connects the humble but awful duties 
of existing life with the highest aspirations of religion, and which 
in the love of our earthly parents prepares us for the love of our 
heavenly, but that which gives a reality to the idea, that which 
gives the dignity of the ideal to reality, that which combines all 
the common sense of the experimental philosopher with all the 
greatest prospects of the Platonists — that we find in Christianity. 
And in Christianity alone it is so with regard to the other great 
article of faith, our immortality. 

The imperishableness of life was indeed taught by many 
sects, but in what form the spirit of animation passed out of one 
organization into another organization, without any definite 
prospect, was left without any certainty, so that with many minds 
the fear of immortality was predominant above the hope of it. 
Through how many forms of untried being may we not pass! 
But in others again, there was a sort of perfect consciousness 
reserved, chiefly in the popular religion, which was at the first 
draught to be Lethe, but after a thousand years were circled 
round, the souls, as if the bodies were to be by that time empty 
to receive them, were to come back and make up the same endless 
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and objectless circle. But it is in the Christian religion only, and 
I mention this particularly because from the manner in which 
natural theology in the last century was said to be the theology 
of human nature ... we are too apt to mistake a great point of 
our religion which is this — that immortality is only immortality 
for us as far as it carries on our consciousness, and with our 
consciousness our conscience; that it is truly the resurrection of 
our body, of our personal identity and with it all by which and 
for which we are to be responsible; that there is no metaphysical 
division, on which we can safely affirm it is utterly out of the 
power of man ever to learn or if it were learnt to comprehend, 
no metaphysical division between the soul and the body as two 
distinct or two heterogeneous things. No, we are taught that 
there is a bond, that a finite being has a body and must have a 
body; there are bodies celestial as well as bodies terrestial, and that 
only in the body, that is in that personal identity, that which 
constitutes every man’s self and which as an intelligent being he 
has the power of communicating to another, thaf) which 
constitutes that body. Hence are removed all the fears of Pytha- 
gorean transmutation; hence comes all the healthful and necessary 
terrors \pf future retribution. As we would die^ so must we live. That 
body which is put into the earth will not indeed in that visible 
shape, or those ponderable articles of matter, appear, but even 
as when the corn is put in the earth that which is visible passeth 
away, we know not into what forms in the visible world, yet 
there arises the plant healthful or diseased as the seed may be, 
and in which the seed continues. Even so is man. And this I say 
is the true supplement. 

Even this would be little more than mockery, as in truth 
philosophy itself is nothing but mockery unless it is considered the 
transit from paganism to religion. Unless we were told how we 
could do this with advantage, it is as if I say to a man who is 
paralytic in both arms, “Rub your arms against each other!” 
“Alas! that is my misery I cannot do it!” If I say to a man involved 
in habits of sin who sees the misery of his vice and yet still goes on 
from bad to worse, “Exert your Will!” “Alas!” he would answer, 
“that is the dreadful penalty of my crimes. I have lost my Will!”***’ 
What do I say of the man? Or I take out one [peecatum originaU\, 
in particular, or draw your attention to vice when it stares you 
in your face, and when it happens to affront your social advantages. 
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when it breaks in upon your strong box, or annoys your outward 
senses, or in any way interferes with your plans or your interest 
^ou asky why do I draw this one thorn out of the hedge? I say of the 
whole human race they have lost their Will. There is not one that 
would dare put his hand on his heart and say, “In all things ! 
act and feel as I know I ought to do,” unless that man is the most 
degraded of the degraded and in order to purchase a mere 
trance of conscience does away with all conscience together by 
declaring that he has no Will at all. 

This therefore was the great object; first to shew man that 
as a spirit he ought to be an intellectual Will — but a finite 
Will whose perfection consisted in its being perfectly concentred 
with the Will of the great Being, Author, and Lord of the 
Universe. Next to shew him into what a state he had fallen, that 
vain were all the Stoic dreams; they would fail him and his own 
inward conscience would give him the lie till by a trick of pride 
he had forgot to attend to it, forgot his own inward being in the 
attention he paid to his external . . . and all the air and demeanor 
of the Wise Men — in vain too there. It was not life to himself 
but scourging nature and the vices of his own fellow men. In 
vain would he hope for any relief. From the pleasure of the 
senses pain comes, and at all events old age; and what a strange 
relief is that which every year lessens, which every year brings 
you nearer to, an opposite state! No! 

The eye gives you a power which enables you to see but you 
have not the hand to grasp, and you have not the wing to soar 
towards it, and what remains for you? This — and by this essen- 
tially are you distinguished from the desperate. You can ask, 
you can confess, you can feel an earnest desire for that which you 
want and without which you must perish. And this is all that is 
asked of you — ask and it shall be given you — ^feel deeply that you 
can do nothing of yourself. Ask, and in that very energy of asking — 
oh, how we talk of prayer as if it was an easy matter,'*®’ as if it 
were but the repetition of a few words, a paternoster or so! But 
the energy of the soul to act is by the divine grace made to be 
the very means of strength, made to be the very wing by which 
you axe to fly and from which alone you can. But who can ask 
who does not believe in the Saviour? Who can expect, when he 
has no consistent conviction, that there is that which can and 
ought to give it? It is impossible. 

H 
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Therefore I call this the supplement of all philosophy. It 
is to feel that philosophy itself can only point out a good which 
by philosophy is unattainable; to feel that we have a disease, to 
bplieve that we have a physician, and in the conjoint action of 
these to exert that total energy ofsoul from which it is as impossible 
that evil or aught but good can follow (if it be indeed total) as 
that a fountain should send forth sands or a fire produce freezing 
around it. No, not from any external impulses, not from any 
agencies that can be sought for; these may make men prudent 
and may make them outward moralists. They may deceive 
themselves by it fatally. But man comes from within, and all that 
is truly human must proceed from within; and for him who 
does not enjoy it there remains but one thing — ardently to desire 
that which he does not possess and gratefully to look towards 
that Being who was not only ranked as the only true philosopher, 
but who was warmth and vital action, yea that light which is 
the life of every man, as it is the light of every man that cometh 
into the world. It is a combination of light and life, and this is 
the true criterion. 

Will you find any pretence to light in that which has really 
no warmth? There is nothing in it that can be called tangible — 
nothing which presents motives or shapes itself to human 
imperfections. Allow the light: it is moonlight and moths float 
about in it! 

Again, those who reject all knowledge, who have wonderful 
incommimicable we-know-not-what, in the recesses of we-know- 
not-where, and who scorn all knowledge and all the means of 
attaining it, we will say here again, you have warmth; this may 
be a stove of life, and crickets and other insects sing their inartic- 
ulate songs in it! 

But you must be as the lark, and rise and enjoy the [light as 
well as the} warmth,***’ and therein your own being will be made 
fit for its appointed happiness and the extension of power which 
will come when the spring has been given. 

Then only will true philosophy be existing when from 
philosophy it is passed into that wisdom which no man has but 
by the earnest aspirations to be united with the Only Wise, in 
that moment when the Father shall be all in all. 
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j THIS EVENING, Eight o’clock, Crown and Anchor, 
j Strand, MR. COLERIDGE concludes the first Half of his 
i PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE with a LECTURE on 
CORRUPT PHILOSOPHY, in union with Magic and the 
Superstitions of Egypt, as the Plagiary, Mimic, and 
Opponent of Christianity, including the Origin and 
Growth of Mysticism and Quietism; from the Antonines to 
the final suppression of the Philosophic Schools under 
Justinian. Tickets for the Seven Lectures, forming the 
second and last division of the Course, which comprises the 
re-appearance of Philosophy in Christendom, and the 
influence of its successive schools (from the rise of the 
Schoolmen, to the close of the French Revolution) on the 
Structure of Language, & the Political, Moral & Religious 
Opinions of Europe, may be procured at the Lecture Room; 
j and the Booksellers. Double Ticket Single, One 

Guinea,* 


It is in its very nature a melancholy theme when we have to record 
the decline and the follies of mankind only^ while the good which 
is going on in the meantime is hidden, or appears only by starts 
to us; like the later months of autumn when the leaves are 
dropping from the trees and all nature seems ruined to us, while 
the vegetative powers that are then retiring, as it were, to their 

♦ The Mming Ckronicte, Feb. 8, 1819, and also in the Mw Times, There was bo 
notice on that date in The TimSf and no Saturday notice in the Cmrier. The Timss^ 
the Morning Chr&nick and the Mew Tim all carried an announcement on Feb. 1 that the 
lectures, both courses, were *‘mterznittcd during the present week, previously to the 
cx^mmenccmcnt of a fresh critical course; but on Monday se’nnight, Feb. 8, the first 
half of the Philosophical Course will conclude with — ^‘Philosophy in combination 
with Magic, Mystidsm and the Superstitions of Egypt & the East’ ” — ^rimiiar to 
the announcement above. 
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rest, and sinking down to their root to reproduce a new world 
and perhaps in a more glorious form, are hidden from our 
eyes. It is a remarkable circumstance that the most valuable 
w^rks respecting philosophy, in the strict sense of the word, are 
those of the Sceptics, in this period of decline. One valuable 
fragment indeed alone remains to us from the works of 
/ENESiDEMUS* which has been preserved by photius, but the 
truly important work of sextus Empiricus is fortunately extant 
and gives us the full system of scepticism among the ancients,<^> 
perhaps the completest work of philosophy ever executed. This 
in its detail would {nof) require ample mention were it not that 
in the succeeding lectures the great object will be to exhibit the 
modern scepticism <(andy to state in each instance its obli- 
gations TO THE MORE EXCUSABLE SCEPTICS OF OLD. 

On long reflection I have determined so to divide the course 
as that the first half of it should present the growth of philosophy 
as a striving of the human mind and as presenting the utmost 
that as far as we know human reason itself can achieve; while 
in the second I endeavour to present the effects of those dis- 
coveries made by the ancients in speculative philosophy, to 
demonstrate that nothing as {sensibleY\ has really been discovered 
in pure speculation by the modems; at the same time, while I 
humbled the pride of a false originality, and took away from 
infidelity its outward varnish of apparent genius and invention, 
still to maintain the importance of philosophy itself by exhibiting 
[the influence which, indubitably frotn] the historical facts, I can prove 
it to have exerted upon the structure of language, moral feelings, 
emd political opinions of the European nations. For permit me 
to say that though there was a struggle for a time, not between 
philosophy and religion but between a corrupt philosophy and 
the Christian religion, yet still, when the victory had been 
achieved, religion did not grossly enslave her captive. No, she 
placed her in her proper rank, and as Ahasueras did to 
Mordecai,<®* she threw her own royal robe around it and made 
it the overseer of her household. It lost nothing but that which it 
had itself been seeking after, the head, and the ground. 

It is impoffiible to explain the state of philosophy at this time 
in the ancient world without adverting to the spread of Christi- 

* MS. Egertofi aSoi, £35? supplies missiiig words in tins par^raph. 

t The report reads; sensual* 
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anity. They are too intimately interwoven to make it possible 
to treat of either separately. I have the highest respect for the 
learning, the industry, and the genius of Mr. Gibbon, but I 
assert no more than I am prepared to prove when I say ^lis 
celebrated fifteenth chapter, of the causes of the spread of 
Christianity, exhibits offences against all the most serious duties 
of an historian.^^^ For if I take the three main duties of an historian 
who professes to give the causes of any great event, those will 
be admitted to be: that the causes assigned should in the first 
place be true; secondly that no more and no less than their due 
proportion should be attributed to them, either directly in 
themselves or indirectly by the omission of other causes still more 
applicable; lastly that they should be placed in their proper light. 
Now in all these instances Mr. Gibbon appears to me to have 
grossly offended — as for instance when he states that the belief 
of the last conflagration taught among the Christians was one great 
cause of the rapid spread of their religion. I would not be thought 
deficient in respect to a great man, but I declare this is little 
else than childish. For to the belief of a doctrine, naturally we 
should expect it would be the greater objection (more especially 
with those who professed against religion) that which the Platonists 
and Pythagoreans had told them was [permanent^ subject to\ no 
visible causes of decay, that this (world} should at a particular 
time— within a few years — be utterly destroyed. I should have 
conceived one might fairly place this among the obstacles to 
Christianity, and assuredly it was so thought of by the Ghurch- 
For with a charity to private opinions, where they did not interfere 
with the essentials of religion, it appears that the church tolerated 
or was indifferent to the opinions of different doctors while 
innocent or innocuous; but as soon as any superstitions were 
raised on this event, any false articles introduced into the Church 
by the advocates for a millennium, it became a weighty motive 
with the Church to suppress it,* And as to the prophecies in the 
scriptures and the sophisms on them, it may be worth answering 
them once for all. In a prophecy of St. Matthew of the Siege of 
Jerusalem (being typical of the final dissolution of the world) 
the language is that of the ancient prophecies, and with the 

♦ MS. Egerton aSoi, £226: thus the belief of the End of the World is chUdtsk: 

for it presupposes a bdief in the Gospel so interpreted— and the spread was greatest 

Sifter the Ghurdh had discouraged the millcimiaries — 
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numerous converts of Christianity it is not to be wondered at 
if many of them understood and expected the events according 
to their own hopes and fears; but that this does not apply in any 
wav to Christianity, or what was notoriously taught, is evident 
in me first place from St. Peter who tells them, “What is this to 
you? Whether or no this happens a thousand years hence or 
tomorrow can make no imaginable difference to you, the same 
fate will await you, the same reward and the same punishment.” 
And on the other hand with regard to St. Matthew himself, the 
argument is brought to a very easy conclusion. Either that Gospel 
was written before the siege of Jerusalem or afterwards: if it was 
written before the siege here is a clear prophecy, and that even in 
minutiae, of an event not at all within the bounds'of human fore- 
sight, fulfilled in all its particulars. But if you suppose it written 
after, and that the Evangelist really understood the words he wrote 
to mean the coincident destination of the whole world, it is 
supposing him to be as great a madman as if a disciple of 
Brothers,' or any other fanatic in the present day, were to 
publish a book recording a prophecy that in 1810 all London 
was to be destroyed by an earthquake and publish it in 1819 as 
a proof of Brothers having been gifted by divine inspiration. 
For it supposes a man to put a story not fulfilled as a proof of the 
prophetic powers of the man who spoke. Nothing that I know of 
can avoid this dilemma. If written before the siege — ^here is a 
clear prophecy fulfilled in its minutiae — and if written after, you 
must suppose the man a madman (if the words were to be under- 
stood as applied to something supposed to have passed, the 
non-fulfilment of which was notorious). I mention this as one 
instance of the many others of the same kind in the form of sneers. 

Another fault is that many things are attributed to 
Christianity which instead of being the effects of Christianity 
were counteracted by the same, as for instance, the civil wars. 
It is notorious that Rome suffered a more quiet decay in conse- 
quence of the quiet manners and morals impressed on the minds 
of men who were taught to obey for conscience sake. But the best 
answer would be to state the true human rules of the conquest 
which Christianity made over polytheism, including the philo- 
sophy which there marshalled itself on the side of superstition. 
The first, and perhaps the most important, is the growing necrasity 
fdt, in all ranks, of a powerful religion, in proportion to the 



unutterable depravity of manners then reigning. It is really 
shocking to human nature to read the accounts given of the 
manners in the Roman world by Seneca, by Tacitus, and by 
others. The manners of ancient Greece were indeed highly relaxed. 
Crimes that may not be uttered were related of their greafest 
men, and the general fashion was to consider them as mere 
bagatelle; these were hid under a splendour of patriotism, of 
great exploits, of superior eloquence; and we almost forget the 
vices of republican Greece and Rome under their so far heroic 
virtues as they implied an heroic energy and self-control. But 
where the same heroic virtues, which Tacitus says they vexed in 
order to exhaust, by all the want of noble objects success brought 
with it, and by the last curse and the due punishment which always 
attends subjection to military despotism, produced an utter want 
of all noble objects for the mind, then vice appeared in its own 
shape connected with none but its kindred vices, and ail who 
pretended to any morality at all shuddered back from them. 

In this way we are to explain the very superior moral philo- 
sophy of the few moral writers in those times — nay that of the best 
ancients. I will not undertake to say that notliing of this was 
borrowed from Christianity, but I think it may be derived from 
other causes and that the cause of Christianity will receive advan- 
tage in another way in a still greater degree; for the Seneca’s, 
the Antonine’s, the Juvenal’s, felt those vices and expressed their 
abhorrence of them in tones very different from what are found 
even in the writings of Plato himself. And yet what was the effect? 
We can not discover even a check given to the progress of 
depravity, and the event proved its utter insufficiency. This 
may be derived from many causes and among others from the 
success of the Roman arms which had united in one empire 
nations so heterogeneous, local faiths so widely diverse, that the 
mob, the population, had no longer any local associations in favour 
of local gods. The Jupiter of the Capitol, or the Temple of Mars 
in its place, referred to histories with which they had no con- 
nexion, which inflamed them with no sense of glory, while in the 
meantime the dreadful despotism of pinching penury, contrasted 
with consciousness wealth about them, depriving them of 
every hope in this life, must, unless they ceased to be human 
beings, inspire a wish and a craving for something beyond desire. 
Before Christianity had appeared, already the yearning after a j 
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religion for man as man, and not as Roman or as Grecian, had 
appeared; already the religion of the Jews had become a super- 
stition in the Roman metropolis; and after the birth of our 
Saviour, Egypt poured in all her gods, Persia all her superstitions, 
an% this not among the lowest people but the philosophical. 
The excellent Empe ror A ntonine himself, previous to his cam- 
paign against the marcomanni* ordered sacrifices to be made 
to all the gods — Grecian, Roman, and barbarian over the whole 
empire — riayj he sent to every part of the empire for priests of 
each superstition, brought them to Rome in order to pray in 
Rome itself to their own particular gods for his victory, and 
caused expiations and sin offerings to be made successively through 
all the streets of the metropolis. S^jtrorigiy had the desire to 
bring something that all men could agree in by an attempt to 
bring them all together worked in one of the most intelligent 
minds of the time. 

And this necessity for a religion comprehending the interests 
of all mankind, with the utter absence (excepting Christianity) 
of any one religion which answered to this end, I regard as the 
first and main cause (human cause) of the spread of Christianity, 
and equally providential with the miraculous evidences which 
lie as its ground. For what can we ask more, what can we think 
more elevated, as a proof of a religion, than a demonstration 
of its necessity for mankind, a necessity not first felt when it was 
preached, but already discovered; so that, as it were, the very 
vices of mankind and their own sense of their utter helplessness 
went beforehand as a prayer for its appearance, and when it 
appeared and was found adapted to the heart of man in all its 
recesses, surely it was something more than mere human reasoning, 
and yet included it. (Thisy all (^goesy to say that a religion which 
r so fitted the human heart must have come from that Being that 
made the human heart. 

What perhaps might be placed as second in importance is 
this, that Christianity being the divine medium between all the 
opposite doctrines of the different philosophers, and compre- 
hending what was true in each, had them, with few exceptions, 
all as its pioneers, all as its combatants. If, for instance, the 
Platonists looked forward to a ground out of the objects of the 
senses, and not dependent on mortal life, they were asked, “On 

* MS. 2801, £2^. 
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what ground do you pretend this?’^ They could appeal only to 
the desire itself which prompted it, or to what they would call 
an idea of this, which could not be explained but on the supposi* 
tion of its truth. Christianity presented the same thing to the wise 
and to the simple, to all mankind in the very mode which was 
fitted to them all; it presented it to the common people, to whom 
the Gospel was preached by the evidence of their senses, and above 
ail by the presumption common to all mankind — that receiving 
it all men must be happy; while to the learned it presented the 
same truths authoritatively, and upon that authority upon which 
their own great philosopher had himself rested it finally. 

In the meantime the Epicureans were fighting for philosophy, 
as \weTe lugian , and Sextus Empiricusi for instance — and I should 
say the Epicureans and the Sceptics were the predominant sects 
with men of rank and genius. They first exposed the folly of magic 
and detected its tricks, they held out to ridicule the absurdities 
and the immorality of the ancient polytheism, and in every way 
they convinced men, and that too by arguments which have never 
been bestowed without success, that the human reason in and of 
itself can not go beyond the objects of the senses. It may hope, 
it may expect, it may pray, but of itself it cannot secure a point 
beyond that coincidence of external experience with the forms of 
the mind which constitutes what we ourselves call fact. All beyond 
that^axe^jForms; we can demonstrate that they are Torms, not 
derived from accident, not originating in education or in preju- 
dices, but neces sarily evolved out of the human soul in a given 
state of cultivation,^ T5ut ^6U their reality remains unproved. I 
can demonstrate, for instance, Chat tBe^ nLiatKematrcal circle and 
the different truths of geometry are all inherent in the human 
reason and in the forms of the mind itself but it would be in vain to 
seek for a proof of a perfect circle in nature, and as vain to attempt 
an explanation by an actual experiment on the measurement of 
a wooden circle. And if a man asked, you believe that there 
is such a thing as a circle, except as an idea?”, you would be 
puzzled to give any other answer than the negative. Even so is it 
with all th^greatjmpraljruths. They show a fitness in the human 
n nnd for r eligion, but the power of giving it is not in the reason; 
thaTmmtEFHven as. ...alllK ngrixe^’gw^ 
t hat which we call a r evelaBon TlSgr TieiicFlt"ls""that Thave 
ventured to call ChrisSanity the proper supplement of philosophy 
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— ^that which, uniting all that was true in it, at the same time gave 
that higher spirit which united it into one systematic and coherent 
pq^wer. 

There is a fine passage in lactantius<'>, who has indeed 
many admirable passages, where he says it is easy to show that all 
the scattered opinions in the different philosophies of the Greeks 
and Romans are united in Christianity and united without the 
imperfections with which they at first appeared. “But to what 
purposes,” says he veiy sensibly, “would this be? Who shall make 
the selection, who shall place them in their proper order — but 
the man who already knows that truth and who is already 
possessed of the same faith as a Christian?” The Helen of Zeuxis 
is said to have been composed from different features of the most 
beautiful women of Greece but yet it would be strange to say that 
the Helen of Zeuxis had existed anywhere but in the picture. 
Or to use another image — man is called the microcosm, inasmuch 
as he comprehends in him all the faculties and abilities of the 
other animals, but no person would say that man existed else- 
where but in man, or that those different powers of the different 
animals could have been united into one real being otherwise 
than by some higher cement, some copulative as it were, which 
interpenetrated them all and combined them into one and 
therefore remained as truly original as any component part the 
excellence of which he might have taken up unto himself. 

The consideration of the slaves in Rome is likewise a most 
important one both with regard to philosophy and to the spread 
of Christianity. The secession of wars, except at the extreme 
borders, had rendered slaves much more valuable in proportion 
as they were less easily bought and gained. But likewise the 
nations with whom Rome, towards the decline of her republic 
and in the flourishing time of her empire, was engaged, were 
men who in all but the acts of civilization were in truth equal or 
superior to Rome itself, as Seneca admits when upon a proposal 
for distinguishing the slaves by a particular badge he said,*®’ “O 
beware how you teach them to number themselves. These are our 
equals in power and mind, our superiors in virtue and bodily 
strength, and hereafter are to be our conquerora”. In proportion, 
however, to the value attached to them, was the jealousy; and it 
would shock us to have brought befiare our minds the treatment 
they received and the various cautions used to prevent their 
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insurrections. What wonder then that a religion which taught all 
men to consider themselves as equal before their common judge 
should find a ready hearing with the oppressed and with the 
poor? This is mentioned by Mr. Gibbon but mentioned as^ an 
objectionj and really an objection to it, that the religion of 
Christianity gave comfort where it was most wanted. But there 
was another point he has not taken, the consummate wisdom, 
unexampled in the history of mankind, with which the Christian 
Church from its very foundation managed this most difficult 
point. We in our translation, and perhaps for very good purposes, 
have rendered the word “servants” which in the original we know 
means properly “slaves”; but consider the numbers of the passages 
addressed to servants: the earnest admonitions to them to obey 
their masters, not from worldly fears or hopes but as standing 
before a great Master. 

And one point more particularly I would notice, that though 
Christianity instead of lessening came to increase in every way the 
awful duty that every rational being has to set apart a portion of 
his time to his permanent interests, yet still no direct holiday was 
prescribed by authority for that sacred portion. No day was by 
immediate and direct authority appointed as a substitute for the 
Sabbath. The sacred duty was impressed, the duty upon every 
man as plain as if a voice firom Heaven had spoken it, but no 
particular time was then stated. The reason is evident: so large a 
number of the first Christian converts being slaves, there would 
have been endless quarrels with the masters, endless martyrdoms 
with the slaves who had persisted in dedicating that day, and in 
taking away, as it would have been said, the master’s property. 
But as soon as ever the Christian religion became the religion of 
the state, then, not the duty was taught anew (that was ever the 
same and must be) but a particular day was apportioned in order 
to render the religious ‘duties of each man compatible with his 
civil duties and with the conveniences of the whole state. Then, 
when Christianity became (the faith of) the marked majority of 
the nation, it was declared with full right that that day in which 
the Christians devoted themselves to the recollection of the 
resurrection of their Redeemer should be the holiday of the 
state. There was no persecution. No man was forced to become a 
Christian thereby. It was simply an enunciation of a stated fact: 
the majority of tiie empire are Christians and consequently they 
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have a right to have their day appointed as a general holiday, 
even as we do in every state. Those who are Christians will know 
how to make use of it; those who are not will regulate their 
worldly affairs by it. I mention this as a peculiar instance of the 
wisdom of the first founders of Christianity, and especially so as 
an instance of the benevolence and the temperance with which 
Christianity was taught.* Supposing for instance that all the 
doctrines which benevolent and warm-hearted men would 
consider to be founded in truth, as they are indeed if truth were 
independent of all circumstances, had been announced, would 
not the [authorities] have had an unanswerable argument to the 
spread of Christianity? Would it not have been said, “No wonder 
you spread when you teach insurrection, when you teach the slaves 
to disobey their Masters, and when you teach disobedience on 
particular days”? One man would have said, “I am a Jew and this 
is a [Saturday, the holy SabbathY'; a second would have said, “I am a 
[Mithradite] and this is a Friday, and I am to worship the sun”; 
and a third, “I am a Christian and this is the first day of the week 
and I cannot do any labor”. Others went further and taught them 
this was a grievous aggression of the rights-of-man, a horrible 
tyranny. The consequence would be that from an inner religion, 
which was to soften all evfis for the time and gradually by the 
means of persuasion to do away with them, it would have become 
a vulgar rights-of-man (^fanatidsmy and in its consequences would 
have brought disgrace on the sublime truths which it taught, 
and which are so sublime as to render even the supposition 
painful to a good man that it could have been so. 

Christianity had among its chief enemies what would surprise 
one— the sect that seem to have been in its moral doctrines the 
nearest to it, but which only seems — I mean the Stoics. For, as 
in a former lecture, I dwelt on the principle <qf> pride in the 
Stoical system as the groundwork of ail its splendid pretensions, 
so it joined with that pride a vast deal of worldly motive; and 
hence it became a favorite doctrine of the great men in Rome 
who were men in power. For of all the philosophers of Greece the 
Stoics were the only ones who, where they admitted nothing 

♦ MS* Egcrton 2801, £226 adds: On the other hand the very great difficulty 
that attended the very purity and benevolence of the true Philanthropy Sc Cosmo- 
politism (not but in-dt»ve of patriotism — ^with regard to war and the 

sao»mmtiim military, with the adoration of the Emperors. 
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spiritual, Uv thing that was not the object of the senses, yet took 
under their in..nediate protection all the superstitions of poly- 
theism, and the doctrines connected with the auguries and 
oracles, and in short with whatever beauty the human hopes a-nd 
fears might make from the objects of the senses. It has struck 
me upon much examination that the Sadducees mentioned in 
our sacred scriptures were a sort of stoicised Jews. In this way we 
can best explain their origin from Sadoc, the just man, whose 
doctrine was that no other motive ought to be sought for than the 
mere sense of right — a stoical opinion; next, that all crimes were 
equal, the smallest offence against the law equally punishable 
with the greatest; and lastly that it was a dangerous doctrine to 
teach anything that was at ail disconnected from the senses. 
Now this perfectly corresponds in all its parts both with the 
history of the Sadducees and their appearance in our gospels. 
For Josephus says'^^’ they were a small number of rich men 
occupying the chief magistracies of the state, descended from 
Sadoc, a high-flying Stoic, and marked for their contempt for 
all things supposed to be removed from the object of the senses, 
above all the notions of spirits and of apparitions or beings in a 
spiritual state not strictly corporeal. These men were [openly 
inimical to Christianity], 

But the more dangerous sect was arising, the rival of 
Christianity, namely the sect which is said to have begun [with 
Ammonius]* about the beginning of the third century but which 
in truth had begun somewhat earlier. It is very difficult to 
speak accurately of the opinions of a sect whose great pride was 
to combine and to reconcile aU the truths of the other philosophies 
that had appeared in the world, in that very instance presenting 
itself as the mimic of Christianity and pretending to do what 
had been really done by Christianity; and the more difficult is it 
because, as their predominant features, according to themselves, 
were in the union of Pythagoreanism with Platonism, it becomes 
doubly perplexing to us who are not really well acquainted with 
what Platonism was. It is very easy for those who take the 
writings of Plato as now extant as containing his own peculiar 
opinions and who regard Socrates as a man of straw from which 
Plato, as a ventriloquist, made the voice proceed. It is easy to do 
as Tennemann has done,<^®’ contrasting it, (^J^eoplatonism}, with 
♦ MS. Egcrtoa 3057. 
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those doctrines, but not so easy to know precisely in what respects 
particularly it varied from the doctrines of Plato and in what it 
coincided. As far as I have been able Qo discovery, who perhaps 
h^ve spent more time than I should be wiUing to acknowledge 
in reading the works of these men, it is not so much in the opinions 
themselves as in the extremes to which they carried them, and in 
the accessions they made, [such as those by lamblichus and Porphyryl* 
that the philosophers called the Eclectics differed from their great 
predecessors. Their great object was to uphold the heathen 
superstitions in the then state of the empire. They in common 
with all others felt the absolute necessity of some one religion 
which should be common to all men as men; and they hoped by 
means of a philosophy to bring all religions interpreted in a 
particular way under some one point of view, so that without any 
man’s changing his religion every man should find to his own great 
surprise that in this religion he possessed all the truth in the world, 
that he might be miserable and hopeless tmder it but it was {fory 
want of a better interpreter: in short that there was one common 
object in all, and that all those religions were but different modes 
of representing it. With this however they were not content. The 
mind of man stript of all sane enjoyments from without, without 
any noble objects, had been forced to yearn after a support from 
a higher cause. This was so strong that the old augurers, the 
common moufris of superstition, which had been legalized in 
Rome as the interpreters of the Sibylline Leaves and so forth, were 
grown into utter neglect; but from Persia, Egypt, and other 
places, a perfect stream of astrologers and nativity-casters and 
magicians or whatever they might have been, inundated Italy. 
This was too strong to be resisted, and this Eclectic system adopted 
it, and we have to contemplate the strange and unnatural union 
of the abstrusest philosophy with the basest superstitions. Many 
are the difficulties that press on this subject, more so in 
consequence of the determination which the literati of the last 
century and a half have had to consider all the ancient oracles, 
all the facts related concerning extraordinary circumstances 
among the ancients, as mere delusions, as poor conscious tricks 
of the prieshood, little considerating whether it was possible 
century after century and century after century. No acknowledged 
imposture mdd have prevailed and could have produced such 
♦ Cf* Lect, IV. p. 1S5. 
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belief in the sacredness of an oath and such a constant super- 
intendence in conscience, in an imperfect morality indeed but yet 
still in a morality, as appeared in the Roman Empire for so many 
centuries — when their generals after conquering kings came back 
and humbly laid their fasces at the foot of the Jupiter 
Gapitolinus — no ! 

But since something more <fs needed } — ^we need not go to 
revelation, but it is not to be believed but that certain powers of 
nature (which they (the Eclectic Platonists} interpreted religiously) 
were made use of — and the decay of the oracles, and the decay 
of those things, by their own admission, seems strongly to prove 
that circumstances had taken place which then no longer existed. 
I could say more on this subject with reference to an opinion 
which has, strange to say, become quite common even among 
Christian people, that the human race arose from a state of 
savagery and then gradually from a monkey came up through 
various states to be man, and being man to form a state, and 
being states to improve upon them, and so by a certain train of 
regular experience to explain all things as they now exist. Which 
reminds one of the French lady who hearing a story that a dead 
man had walked a league with his head under his arm, somebody 
exclaimed, “What! a league!” with surprise. “Aye!” said the 
lady, “the first step was the thing.” If, however, man began to 
exist in the infancy of his race, he must like every other animal 
have been protected by an instinct; but as sure as he was protected 
by an instinct, so surely must it have been a human and an 
intellectual instinct. And that this might have existed in imperfect 
degrees and will go on even to ite last decay, appears to me I 
confess not at all extravagant,*^*’ 

And I say this because in the writings of [Philo Judaeus]***®’ 
not to mention some striking passages in Plato himself I find 
references to secret arts in their mysteries which correspond so 
strangely and minutely to the facts which have been lately brought 
forward on the continent,**®’ (and permit me to say I am not 
passing any judgment on those facts because what I state will 
be true, whether we take the report of Dr, Franklin and the 
philosophers who made their report before the American war,**” 
or the reports made by the direction of other governments which 
bear a different complexion, still it remains fact) that means 
♦ MS. Bgcrton 3057. 
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exist by which a mutual action of the imagination upon the 
nervous system and the nervous system upon the imagination 
will produce most extraordinary phenomena. For these 
pTaenoihena have never been denied. The facts themselves cannot 
be disputed. The only question has been whether it is necessary 
to assume a new principle of physiology or whether what we know 
of the human frame and the power of imagination is sufficient to 
explain the fact, the facts being the same. Now (Jrom} this (which 
I find to have been the constant practice in their higher mysteries 
so that [Philo Judaeus]* declares he has no confidence in their 
writings, but such as were composed when [th^ were\\ in one 
of those extasies) I conclude that those arts which may be 
practised among the meanest of men were among the main 
secrets of the Eclectics, and constituted those pretences to magic 
and to a divine communion which appear everywhere in their 
writings. 

Apollonius of Tyana, one of their great men, set it up as 
the whole object of this philosophy to form a rival sect to Chris- 
tianity, and therefore they chose him their great man.*^®’ He 
appears to have been an extraordinary enthusiast who had 
proposed early to himself to imitate Pythagoras, in which he 
travelled to the Indies| and worked wonderful miracles and 
taught great morality, the great object of which was to support 
the heathen gods and the pagans. No wonder therefore that the 
Christian religion when it began to {spread was considered a dangerous 
antagonist and rioal]. Queen [Julia] § commanded Philostratus a 
century afterwards to collect the facts, in consequence of which 
he went upon his travels after this pagan [wonder-worier]!! and he 
found some writings of a companion of his, namely {I)amis of 
J{iTmeK\. He likewise went into the different cities where he 
performed his works, and he enquired of the temples in 
which they had been recorded. But unfortunately some of the most 
striking of those miracles are copies almost word for word from 
thc«5e of the Gospels, which we know to be anterior. Speaking 
unthinkingly and to others, the brat authoritira were the priests 

♦ MS. l^crton 3057. The whok sentence js coxjUised and incomplete, 
t The mpOTt reads: he was 
J India? 

I PIsIkatratiis, ^ Apo&mm^ I. iii; and Tcnncmaiin, V.igp. 
fl Timneiiaarm's word is 
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themselves, for whose sakes they were worked. A more striking 
contrast cannot be conceived than that between the miracles of 
our Lord, in opposition to a priesthood, and those miracles which 
were attested by the very priesthood for whose preservation they 
were worked. And yet Pliilostratus is honest enough to acknow- 
ledge that his different accounts of the same miracles were so 
different he did not know which to choose from amongst the 
number. But what could not be done by trick and imposture 
(for here the Epicureans have assisted the other sect) that was 
to be done by the highest principle of philosophy. And wherein 
did this consist? 

Plato had taught men that after going through all the highest 
exertions of the faculties which nature had given them, culti- 
vating their senses, their understandings, their reason and their 
moral powers, yet still there was a ground wanting, a something 
that could not be found within the sphere of their knowledge. 
Yet knowledge led men to ask for that ground, and this he placed 
in the Supreme Being as the final result of all human effort* and 
human reasoning.'^®’ 

The same doctrine was taught by Pl otinu s and [Salloristios]t 
but with this remarkable inversion of order — they b egan first 
wi th the k n owlg i ge of the S upreme B eing, not in our* Christian 
sense of the word, not as a belief that such a being exists whom we 
are to obey, and under whom perform our duties, no — ^but by a 
certain [quietism] J men were to arrive at a communion-7-thaj;js 
t^ay-at aiumtellectuaL a..pdsitiver “poisHSm jjf :Siis".'^preme 
Bang which would supersede all knowledge by giying them a 
higher oneTSb that what by the efforts of reason we were to acquire 
painfully, arriving at truth by possession and by all the power 
\a.ni for ce\ of reasoning, this was to appear in a blessed vision at 
once — that is the great object. Beautiful passages there are in 
Plotinus — exquisite morality — ^fine observations so that you 
would believe him to be a Christian (as indeed his teacherf left 
it doubtful whether he§ was or was not a Christian, for his only 
works, as far as we can ascertain, were comments on the Scrip- 

♦ MS. Egerton 2801, f.32,v: Plato teaches God-likeixess as the end; and a pure 
morality at the means, 

t Prom CHeiic%e*s marginal comment on Tennemann^ V.27. 

t MS. Egerton 2801, £32 .v, 

§ Amsnottiut, after Tennemanna VI. 24-51 who makes a similar statement 
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tures). But this is the difference between the works of Plotinus 
(and in speaking of Plotinus I speak of almost all that follow him) 
and those of the ancient philosophers: in the works of Plato and 
Aiistotle you see a painful and laborious attempt to follow thought 
after thought and to assist the evolution of the human mind 
from its simple state of information to the highest extent its 
faculties will reach; but in the works of Plotinus it is ail beginning, 
no middle, no progress. All depends upon one assertion, an asser- 
tion which undoubtedly had the advantage of putting a stop 
entirely to all sceptical objections: there is a power which we may 
arrive at, of seeing certain things as facts, which neither our senses, 
nor our understanding, nor our reason, could give us the least 
conception of. And I point you to the means of doing this. You 
are to consider the social virtues and so on, as things which, if 
you are obliged to exercise them, you may; but it would be 
infinitely greater wtue in you entirely to abstract yourself, and 
regarding these as utter delusion, to give yourself to those rites 
of subjugating the body in retirement, and submitting to certain 
mystical ordinances which would open a new faculty in you.*®®’ 
It would be said, “Sir, if you disbelieve this, we have no reason.” 
As John Penn very warmly said, in exposing the vain efforts 
of human reason to arrive at the truth, “Well, but how am I to 
know you have it, or any man?” “Oh! you must seek for it yourself. 
I cannot talk with the blind upon colours.”*®^’ The strangest 
feature in this was in the assumption. It attempted at a super- 
natural something in the commencement and placed it in this light 
which the Christian religion had indeed taught, but taught in 
order to humble man, had taught it not as a beginning, but as 
the final reward of long exertion. 

In short the Eclectic philosophy might be contrasted in its 
distinctions alike from genuine philosophy and Christianity. 
From the genuine philosophy it stood distinguished by its un- 
natural union with magic, and while it pretended to consider 
the senses as mere delusion and all the impressions on the senses 
as mere dreams, yet with strange inconsistency it was constantly 
combining itself with all the tricks by which the senses could be 
acted on, this not only in the mean and low adherents of the sect 
in the after times, but in Plotinus himself— as for instance — the 
story of Porphyry of him — that he said one day of one of his pupils, 
“This man is working magically upon me, but I wiU, shew him 
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I am his master.” He records that [an Egyptian priest undertook 
to produce the guardian spirit of Plotinus. To his surprise he found 
that no spirit of the order of daemons appeared but a God who 
however quickly disappeared before being questioned. “And so,” 
says Porphyry,]* “Plotinus has a God that protects him.” Similar 
stories are related by Porphyry, the immediate friend, disciple, 
and companion of Plotinus, of his raising up from two mountains 
the two daemons, one \Eros\ or Love and the other the opposite 
to love, not to mention the grave manner in which he quotes 
a passage of Plotinus to him on the subject that four times Plotinus 
had been united with the Deity as a foretaste of great and wonder- 
ful [beatifaation\ while he himself had been but once. “Which was 
in my 60th year and on the 9th day of such a month”, (he saps'), 
a sort of minuteness in the date of this wonderful event which 
I cannot but say reminded me of some late stories I have heard 
of conversions on days, hours, and so on, suddenly coming, which 
disgrace those who know better, who know that Christianity is to 
convince us in spirit and truth and not by tricks on our feelings, 
and is not that which every dreamer may mistake (for), or the 
weakest be most likely to believe, the truth. They were distin-^ 
guished from Christianity by this one great point, namely, that ^ 
Christianity’s great object is to make us fit for Heaven and to make | 
our future state work upon us as a motive for our exertion in the 
present; but the great object of the Eclectic philosophy was to] 
persuade men Heaven was already practicable on earth; not to' 
raise men up to God, but by pernicious practices and contrivances 
of rites to bring God]dowmto man. 

And with this it joined all the artifices that policy could 
prompt, although in the time of Julian and again [m the reign of 
Jomari\ f the Christian modes of preaching upon particular days and 
the ad m inistration of holy rites were adopted. The Empire was to 
be divided and began to be in different parts. In all things there 
was a laborious imitation of Christianity, and the better feelings 
of mankind were to be bribed by a constant appearance of 
conscientious abstraction and elevation of mind above the senses. 
This therefore, which was the conclusion of a philosophy, was to 
have answered all its purposes; the natural conclusion it would 

* Adapted from Tennemaim, VI. 37-38 and his quotation from Porphyry, 
Vita Plotim, ch.tO. 

t After Gibbon, whom Coleridge seems to have had in mind in this lecture. 
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not acknowledge — ^its due subordination. The Eclectic philosophers 
were not content that philosophy should be the pioneer and guide 
to, and afterwards the willing servant and helpmate of, religion. 
No — ^it must make religion its property. Philosophy must be the 
great mouth of religion; that which is meant for all mankind and 
therefore must be understood by all mankind, applicable to all 
the situations of mankind, and working by motives in which men 
might partake, that was to be given to the sacred priesthood 
under the head of the learned, of the philosophers. And yet as 
they could not bring up the poor and the ignorant to them, they 
were obliged to sink down to the poor and the ignorant, and to 
answer their purposes by the low tricks of jugglers and the constant 
pretence of mystery. 

Yet let me not say this without acknowledging that truths 
are to be found in those writers, and in my mind, awful tru ths . 
I certainly do believe that in the quiet of the soul truths will 
be felt and found, hopes and impulses, which will not arise 
either in the bustle of occupation, no, nor in the bustle of mere 
\specidation\, the activity of the understanding; but I contend 
this is not the mode of beginning a truth nor the means of ar- 
riving at the veiy state it pretends to. Let a man follow what the 
Christian religion has everywhere impressed, perfect himself in 
all his duties, acknowledge no duty in anything which is to 
abstract him from the love of his neighbour and the fair 
performance of all his relative obligations to others; let him do 
the best in his power to develop and exercise all his natural 
faculties, strengthen his understanding, make all that good which 
nature has given for this world; and then, in that best quiet of a 
good conscience, in that Sabbath which hope and faith bring, if 
he derives hopes more confirmed and fear more fixed, aspirations 
more lofty, it is his reward, and can mislead no man. 

The very contrary of this was attempted by the mock religion 
placed as the rival to Christianity, and which has often reminded 
me of a fable of the Rabbins who say that after the creation of 
man, Nature, jealous with the remnant of the delegated power which 
had been given to it in the preceding days of the creation, attempted 
to make a man in the same way as that being was formed from 
whom she had been excluded, and that she succeeded so far ^ to 
make an ape, the most resembUng indeed, but the most in anti- 
podia [sir], the most imitative, but likewise the most mischievous 
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and degraded of all her creatures. So with regard to the Eclectic 
philosophy in which philosophy found its dishonourable grave. 
We find indeed one the nearest to Christianity, for it stole from it, 
but at the same time so perverting it in its order and so degradiifg 
it by the difference of motive, as to have at length no other than 
the sad memorial that it has too often been seen to reappear in the 
Christian world, of which, as with regard to all the other sects of 
philosophy, my next seven lectures will give an account, and I 
will entreat your attention in order to state the particular purpose 
of those lectures. 

I shall begin with a brief statement of what was really done 
by philosophy, with a short proof that before the birth of our 
Saviour all philosophy could do or has done had been really 
achieved, and as well achieved, if philosophy is confined to the 
meaning I give it, by the efforts of the reason itself, as it has ever 
since been done. It was at that time a substitute for religion among 
the higher classes. That it was no mean substitute a simple fact 
may inform us, namely the great difference and superiority of the 
Greek and Roman states to those of the other parts of the world, 
Judea excepted. The remainder is to shew the reappearance of 
philosophy, no longer as the substitute, or as the guide, but either 
as the mark or the direct antagonist of the same, still however 
keeping separate in my mind the great difference in the opinions 
(often pernicious opinions) of particular men and the general 
influence of the tendency to philosophy itself. For as the human 
mind, I shall demonstrate, never can in a civilized state be with- 
out some philosophy or other, and it is an utter mistake to suppose 
its influence is confined to particular classes, I shall endeavour 
to trace as I go on, first in each age what those particular opinions 
of the ancients were which in all their essence were then brought 
forward, and to state their effects upon the nations of Europe 
at a time since the Aristotelian system and its effects. I shall go on to 
the temporary but brilliant effects of the institution of Platonism 
[in Alexmdridl, to a new scheme of Eclecticism, and finally to 
materialism, and everywhere hold in with the two points: first, 
to demonstrate that in those opinions there was nothing new, 
and secondly, that such as they were, they were highly influencive 
and connected with the maimers, nay with the great political 
events, of mankind, in a degree and in a manner which ought to 
impress on the minds of all statesmen that without a congenial 
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philosophy there can be no general religion, that a philosophy 
among the higher classes is an essential condition to the true 
state of religion among all classes, and that religion is the great 
c'bntre of gravity in all countries and in all ages,'®*’ and accordingly 
as it is good or bad, whether religion or irreligion, so all the other 
powers of the state necessarily accommodate themselves to it. 
So true is it in this, as in most other things, that what is really 
influencive is out of sight, and that the indirect consequences 
are in almost every instance ten times more important than the 
direct and apparent ones. These lectures therefore will of course 
lead me a great deal more into history and to mark out the 
effects of opinions upon the minds of men and of countries (more) 
than upon mere opinions, which I shall only have occasion to 
repeat as proving that whatever merit they might have, they have 
not that of originality. 
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Eight O’clock^ Crown and Anchor, Strand, Mr. 
^ COLERIDGE commences the history of MODERN 
j PHILOSOPHY in connexion with the events, institutions, 
’I political and religious opinions of Christendom to the close 
of the French Revolution, comprised in seven Lectures. 

* The subjects of this first introductory Lecture are, successive 
Portraits of the Social State in the Western Empire from 

I Thcodoric the Goth to the 12th century: the counterpoise 
i of the feudal and military powers, by the Papal Hierarchy; 
i the obligation which learning owes to the Jews of the middle 
ages; and the origin and growing importance of the 
Universities, in special reference to the rise of the School- 
men, and the re-appearance of systematic philosophy as a 
j power in the world. Admission 5s. Tickets for the seven 

* lectures, £1^ double, 


In the order of Providence as revealed to us by history, it seems 
to have been the final cause of a philosophy to prepare the way 
to religion. The necessity of some intelligible object of that 
religious feeling which is the proper characteristic of humanity 
was indeed the working impulse to philosophical investigation; 
for according to the definition which I have given in the first 
lecture of the first part of this course, I have defined philosophy 
to mean an attempt to seek after the origin of things and the funda- 
mental laws of the world by the efforts of the reason and under- 
standing alone. A religion commensurate with all the wants and 
with the honorable yearnings of the human being had been 
announced, and we find that from the first preaching of the Gospel 

* Thi Tmes^ Feb. 15th, and the Morning Chronicle, Abbreviated in the Conrkr 
for Feb* istb. 
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to the Antonines, philosophy, as having already performed its 
functions, existed only as an unvegetating trunk. 

There were, indeed, teachers of the old schools, and men 
eminent as teachers but without any desire or pretence of 
[erudition].* The Sceptics, the most deserving of philosophic 
celebrity at that time, as (J'or instance) Sextus and others, blunted 
their own tools by extending their scheme of doubt too far. 
While they attacked the dogmatists, who had confounded the 
motions of the machine with the stuff upon which it must work, 
and had given a reality to those motions, they were successful; 
but at length they carried on their doubts to the form of the 
machine itself. That is, they would leave us to doubt of those things 
which we cannot doubt, because they fonn the very means of 
our doubting; as for instance against the human reason, which 
we must necessarily meet with the argument: if you reason rightly 
you confute yourself and if you reason falsely you only prove 
yourself to be a blockhead: that in no case can man reason against 
reason. Still, however, as far as they acted at all — in that unhappy 
state of mankind under the despotism of the Caesars, and the far 
worse state, the insusceptibility of the people of any better govern- 
ment — as far as they acted at all, they and the scoffers such as 
Lucian and others aided the cause of the Gospel. They rendered 
its opponents ridiculous. But in all this there was no proper 
revolution. The revolution commenced with the attempt of the 
Eclectics, under Ammonius Saccas, no longer to consider philo- 
sophy as a pioneer to religion, but to drag religion down into 
philosophy.! 

There are hopes which he is guilty of treason against human 
nature who endeavours to damp, but they are hopes, not absolute 
proofs, derived from the sum total of our human nature, not from 
our mere faculties of reasoning. We see everywhere throughout 
nature an adaptation of means to end. If we discover aught the 
final cause of which is not evident to us, it immediately becomes 
an object of anxious curiosity and scientific research; and this is 
SO implanted in our nature that it is quite independent of any* 
particular opinions of philosophers who have prided themselv*^ 

♦ Tiw report reads: additioix 

f NB* 25: Here intrcMiucc the pass^e from the red book — ^The Butterdy — ^This, 
however, is a rational persuasion — ^but not ccuxtcnt with this the Eclectics, (“The 
red book” is NB, 21 J.) 
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in opinions that reject all intelligence from the government of 
the universe, and would subject it to a blind necessity, and have 
yet shewn themselves as anxious concerning the spleen or whatever 
part of the body has not its known and permitted use, as the most 
pious, as the most rational, of their fellows of the same profession. 
The butterfly is not led in vain for a purpose unknown to itself, 
or unconscious* of any particular desire and want, to lay its eggs 
on any particular leaf fitted to sustain the caterpillar. And if this 
be true through all nature as far as we know it, is it in man,t is it 
in the sole magnificent temple of the world of {visible) J existence, 
is it in the holy of holies in this temple, is it in the high priest, in 
the consciousness of nature, that nature tells her first and only 
lie?§ Is it here that she begins to deceive us when she bids us 
believe that ours is a mixed nature, belonging in part to the earth, 
and like it transient, but belonging, like our reason and like its 
magnificent products, the sciences, to a higher and more per- 
manent state of existence? 

This would be impossible. But observe that it is a reasonable 
persuasion, whereas the Eclectics for the prospect would substitute 
an insight; for a confidence that could result only from the 
harmony of all our powers and faculties, of man en masse, if I 
may venture so to express myself, they would present the intellect 
as {alone) sufiSicient. The tools with which they worked must of 
course be the mere forms of human thinking. To these they gave 
not only a true reality as forms of the mind, but even a personal || 
reality. They made things of them, and consequently fell very 
far short of the understanding. For every logical generalization 
or abstraction they obtained a new deity — this is carried so far 
that in one of the Eclectic philosophers there is not only a deity 

for the EARTH — CYBELE, AND THE OCEAN — ^NEPTUNE, but T H E 
UPPER AIR WAS JUPITER, PLUTO THE LOWER AiRf as they Called it,<*> 
but an especial deity for every point of the mariners’ compass 

* NB. 2 if: unconnected with 

■f NB. 21 1 continues: that isj in the moral & rational part of humanity 

t NB. 

§ NB. 25; the rational Hope that. . . in the high aspirations subjectmly necessary 
Nature would not tell her first Lie. 

|j NB. 25* The reporter wrote confusedly: To this they gave not only a true 
reality as forms of the mind, hut as impersonal reality. (The notes here (NB. 25) axe 
dear and are being rather dosely followed.) 

f NB. 
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having its due attributes. And all that was to distinguish the 
[forces hidden in the finite],* as if the philosopher had been 
writing history instead of investigating into the laws of the world. 
In short the numbers by these means became so monstrous that 
in the time of Proclus there became a necessity of generalizing 
and classifying these classes themselves, which he actually did, 
making four classes of gods: the vorrroi^ who were intelligible — 
the objects of intellect but themselves above all intelligence 
(what w'as to be substituted is not known) : the voepot or intellec- 
tual — those who were not only the objects of intelligence but 
were themselves intelligent; the wepKocrptot, supermundari, 
or those who were [above and beyond the worli]'. and the lyKoo-Miot, 
or the iNTRAMUNDARi, [who were of or in the world], each containing 
numbers numberless, <or> at least equal in number to a lexicon 
of all possible abstract words. But as all this would have been chill 
and SHADOWY [and] partook of its origin, merely the sport of logical 
fancy, they were obliged to call it an unfair alliance. They con- 
nected philosophy with magic, with the power of names and 
numbers, $ and the whole secret trade which we know little of, 
but which they professed under the name of theuRGY, was added. § 
What it was it is perhaps of little importance to us to know. I am 
inclined to think that mere fancy, mere delusion, it was not, but 
whatever it was, that it was worthless and in its nature of no true 
value or capable of originating any serviceable laws to mankind 
seems evident from its impermanence.il 

The worst part of all is, they abused the highest prescript of 
philosophy and religion, that of becoming Godlike. The voice 
both of philosophy and religion teaches us man can become 
like his Maker only by imitation of his goodness, only morally, 
but these men taught that there were modes by which physically 
man could be taken into the Godhead, and the consequence was 

♦ Adapted from NB, 2 if. 

f The reporter wote it in Roman Icttcm, and missed the next two. A valiant 
attempt at the fourth produced ‘‘Inhosmeoi.” The notebook supplies the terms, except 
that the second one appears incorrectly and all are unaccented, as they are 

in Tcnncmaan, VL 328. 

I NB. 25: invocations 

§ NB, 25, squeosed in between Hnes: and then worst of all, physical for moral 
God-Iikenca. Add a few words on the probable nature of Theurgy. (And then written 
up the outside edge of the page); worst of aJl, the moral into physical Goddikencss. 

II NB* 25: But yet diat it was all m^M trick— 
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the most fearful superstition that can be imagined. For it is 
astonishing how little human beings will regard either labour or 
pain or privation if they can only arrive at any one object of their 
desire by any other than the appointed means. The poor Ea;^ 
Indian will suffer himself to be hung up by hooks, he will walk 
upon nails turned upwards, he will sit under a tree with his eyes 
fixed in one position year after year,<*> in the hopes of obtaining 
this godlikeness, because that is so much more easy, after all, 
than to think and to do his duty as a social man. In the former 
instance he is gratifying his will while he is tormenting himself; 
in the latter he is obliged to subjugate his will to his reason, the 
good sense of those about him, and the laws of his country. Here, 
then, is the true secret of superstition. It is not whether it demands 
this sacrifice or that, but does it enforce the principle which 
gratifies no pride, and which when a man has performed it he has 
simply the consolation that he has performed it, the test of an 
approving conscience? 

These men,* however, taken apart from the prejudices, were 
by no means men of light minds or without all the praise that 
genius misguided can give to them. The more awful therefore, is 
the example to us when, accustomed as we are to see superstition 
appear only in conjunction with ignorance, we find that under 
certain circumstances it is capable of being held forth with all the 
pomp of eloquence, with all the pretence of deep research, nay, of 
being brought into a system and advanced as a demonstrated and 
regular fabric of human reason. 

It was not therefore Justinian’s edicts merely that suppressed 
philosophy, but it died itself of a natural death firom two causes. 
First of all from weariness of mind aided by the fearful political 
commotions which were then agitating the world, an effect which, 
if I have not been misinformed, is at this time observable in 
Germany. For thirty years or more the Germans were 
philosophy mad; one sect followed another, and if Englishmen 
asked of the weather or enquired of the last night’s debate, 
Germans were enquiring concerning the newest philosophy or 
whether the efforts of the learned Spinosists had produced 
anything. The time came of practical danger, of practical effort 
leaving behind it, as all such struggles do, expectation that never 

♦ NB, 25 adds: were great men cspedaly [rfc] Flotinns, and Froclns-^tlie latliy 
De Fato & I^ovid* Fab^ Grace. 8 vol. 
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can be gratified, and yet hopes that never can be given up; and 
yet at this present moment to speak of philosophy Germanyy — 
it makes a man shrug up his shoulders — ^it is gone by — nothing 
(!an be made of it. There have been the greatest geniuses of our 
nature.* One system brings on another which is . . . new political 
pamphlet and so forth. Such is the natural effect of exhausting 
philosophy when it happens to combine at the same time with 
political commotion, and this I assign as the first cause. The 
second is that having dragged religion down into philosophy, 
philosophy itself became nothing compared with that which it 
had unnaturally taken up as a part of itself, instead of being its 
handmaid and subordinate, damascius*''’ had succeeded in 
detecting the folly of assigning to the abstractions of the mind 
personal realities; and it was astonishing, having reduced his 
opinion so closely to those of the Christian Church, how he could 
remain pagan; but it appears he preferred the revelation of 
Hermes, [Orpheus] and zoroaster (the two former of which he 
could have no possible document to prove having existed, as 
individuals, and the latter nothing more than that he did exist) 
to the credibility of the Gospel history. I need not say that at 
that time when all the powers of the world were on the side of 
the Christians, and all the argument (where the philosophers 
admitted their argument) was contained in Christianity, and the 
only question was which they should chuse between — the fables 
of paganism or the attested facts of Christianity — the contest 
could not be with philosophy. Therefore as well of politics 
[as of} philosophy this may be called no more than the deathf 
of the old world. Itfdied self-convicted. 

The materials for the renovated <state of> man are two- 
fold — ^first, the laws and customs by which the individuals are to 
<(co>-exist as a state; and secondly that dignity in each individual 
which, reacting on the state to which it belongs, gives to that 
state itself a moral being. The character of the Gothic conquerors 
gave the second, the Roman laws and institutions supplied the 
first, and the union of both is most pregnantly expressed in the 
word Christendom: that is a state composed of states, as those of 
individuals, professing to be governed by a law superior to each 
or all collectively, even as every single person is so subject. 

* imtion? 
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Nothing like this do we find in the ancient world. I refer you to 
that incomparable historian, Mitford, for the document of my 
assertion. Nay, that no attempts were ever made at a repre- 
sentative government in Greece or in Rome, though the idea 
had been given so early as in Thales, > marks the deficiency of the 
very materials for constituting a state like the present. 

The childhood of states,* like that of individuals, promises 
more than it fulfils: for it gives a promise as the representative 
of universal humanity, as every healthy child is, but it performs 
it both in individuals under all the modifications of circumstances, 
and in states likcAAdse as aggregates of individuals under the same 
compunction. But we have one comfort, that in the existing state 
of the world we are to remember that the progress of cultivation! 
no longer rests as of yore on the fates of a single people; that 
therefore we may, notwithstanding particular progressions, be 
yet in the youth of the process and are not therefore entitled to 
draw the same depressive results as weigh on all minds during the 
perusal of Greek and Roman history. The origin of this state, 
then, well deserves a more than common attention and more than 
ordinary research. J 

It is impossible that we can contemplate the present state of 
the planet without perceiving that Europe is the predominant 
and influencing power. In vain do we look with hope for aught 
higher or better; but, on the other hand, idle would be the fears 
so rationally felt in the Roman times, of a worse, of a deteriorating 
power. Take our own country, a little island, small at least in 
dimensions, which a few centuries ago could scarcely have boasted 
of more than four or five millions of people, and we find (johat'y 
this country, by the effects of those institutions which Christianity 
engrafted on Gothic customs, combined by the copula§ of a fitting 
religion, has produced. This country we find governing the very 
waves of the ocean with a regularity scarcely less than the moon 
does the tides. We find her by her own children commanding, and 
for the most benevolent purposes, a multitude fourfold greater 
than that of her own immediate subjects, in the east and in the 

* NB. SS5: race». 

t As distinct from **civili2atioI^^^ See p, 255 below. 

J NB. 25 adds: Then go to the Clasp Book (i.c. NB. 29, the relevant notes in which 
were originally written for the second lecture of the literary series, Jan.-Mar. 1818). 

§ The reporter wrote **copular”, which tells something about Cblcridge’* 
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west. We see her oflfspring and empire which, if no convulsion of 
the planet should arise, will in the course of a few centuries 
present as great a multitude speaking the English language and 
uttering the words of a Bacon, a Milton, and a Shakespear, as are 
contained in the vapid improgressive empire of China. If this be 
the case with our country, what must not necessarily be deduced 
from the prospects of the whole of Christendom combined? It 
is, if aught can be clear to man of the future, evident that the 
intention of Providence is that from the ancient Roman Empire, 
to which Christianity was first preached, should diverge the rays 
that are to enlighten and civilize the rest of the planet. I mention 
this in order that we may feel a greater degree of probability in 
the sketch that I will venture now to present. 

Various have been the disputes of antiquarians concerning 
the origin of nations. I have found no reason whatsoever 
to differ in the least from the plain and simple account given 
us in our Scriptures. We are told that after a great revolution 
in the planet, which had destroyed all but a few of the race of 
man, the three children of Noah spread gradually from one point 
over the globe. The children of Shem, still distinguished in their 
posterity by the similar nature of their languages, which have 
lieen from thence called the Semitic languages, (^sucK} as the 
Hebrew, Syriac and so forth, remained near their original station. 
We are iirformed too that the javanig races,* * * § jAPETBOAEf or 
descendants of Japheth, diverged into two branches but with 
this remarkable distinction that their instincts or tendencies 
were both westward: the one to the south-west, the ioaonesJ 
or lonians, or children of Japheth who formed the Greek Islands 
and in a later period possessed Italy and were the founders dF 
the Italian Empire, and with a strict conformity to the sacred 
writings did really abide in the tents of Shem; the other, or 
north-western race, passed into the more barbarous and less 
favored realms of the north, into Germany, and so on into 
Sweden, and there remained in their original simplicity, still, 
however, hardened by the hardships around them, but in all 
respects most distinguished and even contrasted§ with that of 

*lSIB.a5, 

t NB. axi, and MS. Egerton aSoi, £26. 
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the savages whom we found in America. In truth, the south- 
western race became civilized to the loss of true cultivation, but 
the north-western race appear to have retained their cultivation 
in spite of the diminishing civilization. The third set, the children 
of Ham, seem by Providence to have been impelled to the south, 
and there as the inhabitants of Africa, to bear witness to us of 
that awful prophecy which Christianity, the universal redeemer, 
has been lately, to the undying glory of this nation, at once 
fulfilling, and healing the unhappy slaves that were to be servants 
to their elder brethren till that time when the servant should be 
as the master and the master as the servant before the eye of the 
common Lord. The children of Shem we find were strictly 
forbidden to intermarry with those of Ham or Japheth. We are 
informed likewise that excepting the Jews, who were prevented 
by a miraculous interposition of the Arabs, who were equally 
prevented by a providential course of circumstances, this 
command was generally disobeyed. A mixed race arose who 
appear to have spread east and west, neitlier ascending north- 
ward nor descending, but forming as it were a mighty wall or 
isthmus between the north-western descendants of Japheth and 
the south-western, under the name of the Celtic nations.*^^' 
Against this wall, ignorant of each other, the divided brethren 
were fighting till at length by their mutual successes they came 
themselves into collision. For a long while the contest was doubt- 
ful; for on the part of the Romans, into whom the Greeks had 
flown as the great rivers in America flow into yet greater, on the 
one side there was discipline, there was ail the advantage of art 
and science; on the other there was superior valour, superior 
morality, and a population wholly applicable to military purposes. 
So, long the contest remained undecided, but when from frequent 
wars and increasing depravity on the part of the Romans, the 
Germans had acquired Roman discipline, had become them- 
selves masters in part of Qhe} Romans’ knowledge, the contest no 
longer remained disputable. 

It was not, as we have too commonly been led to imagine,*^®’ 
a direct eruption of barbarous nations which at once overwhelmed 
a civilized empire — ^far from it. All the eruptions that were 
the [ndgrations, actually, 1 of the Goths and Vandals, were in fifll 
activity long before. Let any man who has been at Rome compare 
the Arch of Constantine with that of Antonine, [tke later Soman 
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architecture in general} with the pure works of Greece, and he will 
see how rapid the degeneracy had been. In truth, the Christians, 
naturally predisposed to the natural morals of the Germans 
a§ soon as the Germans themselves had adopted Christianity, 
became their warm friends, and to them they looked for the 
fulfilment, if not of the prophecies, of their interpretation of 
the prophecies. A powerful party had been formed in Italy, nay 
in Rome itself, and the German party prevailed, doubtless with 
all the horrors which accompany a long and wide-extended 
warfare, but by no means by all those horrors with which we have 
been accustomed to consider the event, forgetful that our narrators 
were Italian monks or Italian priests of the Italian party, and 
that the few writings which remain by others of the other 
party present to us very different results. It was different in 
different countries. In Spain, for instance, the conquerors took 
the conquered into full partnership, adopted their laws, and in 
a short time their language, and no other difference remained 
but what was supplied by heraldry and the pride of families. 
In other countries, the conquerors gave the conquered no better 
terms than those of vassalage in one form or another;* but 
still everywhere Christianity was received, and in that, a slow but 
certain cure of the evils which had been inflicted. 

I have placed the commencement of the modern times as 
opposed to the ancient, in the time of Theodoric the Goth,*^*> 
and truly I cannot conceive a better characteristic could be 
afforded of the differences between the modem and the ancient 
world with respect to philosophy, poetry, politics, religion and 
all that is interesting to mankind. I cannot imagine a more 
expressive symbol, and, as it were, allegory of this, than by placing 
before my eyes the palace of that imperial Goth, THEODORicf, 
frowning opposite to the Christian temple that alone over- 
looks rr & THE magnificence' OF GREEK AND ROMAN ART, the One 
temple that was permitted to overlook the monarch’s palace, 
the sole remaining object of reverence and willing submission. 
For in this I seem to have the commencement of the ctr as in a 
Eying symbol. I imagine that temple, too, removed, with aE its 
Greek and Roman associations, and nothing remaining but 
Clirist and the Gross, and instead of it a cathedral like that of 

• NB. ag. 

f NB. ag iuppli«s the nusstng passages in this paragiapb. 
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York^ of Milan, or of Strasburgh with all its many chapels, its 
pillared stems and leaf-work roof, as if some sacred grove of 

HERTHA, THE MYSTERIOUS DEITY OF THEIR PAGAN ANCESTRY, HAD 
BEEN AWED INTO STONE AT THE APPROACH OF THE TRUE DIVINITY, 
AND THUS DIGNIFIED by permanence into a symbol of the ever- 
lasting GospeL I hear the choral thanksgiving rolled in peals 
through its solemn aisles, or the chant of penitence and holy 
piety from veiled and consecrated virgins, sobbing and dying 
away in its dark recesses among strange grotesques as strangely 
AND yet harmoniously COMBINED WITH THE IMAGES OF SAINTS 
AND THE BRAZEN TOMBS OF WARRIORS; AND PERHAPS STILL SOARING 
HEAVENWARD, AS IF INDEFATIGABLE IN DEVOTION AND ASPIRATION 
THE VAST DOME SEEMED A TEMPLE FOR UNSEEN ANGELS THAT 
HOVERED OVER THE ADORING MULTITUDE AND RE-ECHOED THEIR 
ADORATIONS. AND BEHOLD AT THE HIGH ALTAR THE WARRIOR- 
MONARCH KNEELING WITH BOWED AND BARED HEAD, HE AND HIS 
ATTENDANT PEERS, AND WITH CHILD-LIKE AWE RECEIVING FROM 
THE AGED BISHOP OR MITRED ABBOT THE PRECEPTS, THE BLESSING, 

and the sacramental pledge of peace and mercy. In these 
assemblies thus collected before my imagination I see and 
recognize the completion of that era, A marvellous compound, 

IN WHICH THE PHILOSOPHY AND THE LOVELINESS OF GRECIAN 
GENIUS, THE LEGISLATORIAL AND ORDONNANT MIND OF CIVILIZING 
ROME, JOINED WITH THE DEEP FEELINGS, THE HIGH IMAGINATION, 
THE CHIVALROUS COURTESIES AND STRONG BREATHINGS AFTER 
IMMORTALITY OF THE GOTHS, HAD PRODUCED THE BASE, AND 
CHRISTIANITY THE ALL-GOMBINENG, ALL-PENETRATING, ALL-TRANS- 
FORMING SPIRIT OF UNION AND ENNOBLEMENT. 

For a time philosophy must of course have been out of the 
question; the business of the schoolmaster was to take its place. 
And where under a similar revolution before the time of our 
Saviour could such a schoolmaster have been found? We hear of 
the terrific revolutions produced other countries'} by the Asiatic 
conquerors, and the result has been degradation if not utter 
extinction. There the arts and sciences have appeared to be 
trampled under foot. Fierce warriors, still fiercer from their 
recent conquests, possessed the custom^ of the world; the custom*^ 

those who^ from (J^he} contempt of those {bf) whom they had 
(fiem} conquered, were suffered to lose their ornaments, their 

♦ The report reads: customs 
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pasture fields to pass into forests, and their flocks to be exchanged 
into wild beasts to furnish more amusement for the warlike spirit of 
the victors. (_Here,') with all that could bring on an utter decay of the 
human race, what do we find continued? A traceable progress. A 
mild schoolmaster was there amidst all the clang of arms, of the 
terrific sound of the trumpet; still the elevation of the cross had a 
power that tamed the proudest spirit. If at once it could not do away 
(withy the angry passions, if those who had joined in conquering 
a common foe had then begun the trade of war with each other, 
what could not be prevented was still alleviated, and a single 
sound of the Ave Maria bell secured, for a few hours at least, 
the labourer and the husbandman from their danger. If the 
turbulent passions of the chieftains prevented all discipline in 
the arts or in philosophy, still their religion secured a sanctuary 
in (they humble monastery for all the learning that remained. 
Everywhere the Church appeared as the combining power. It 
was an union unknown before, but an union so powerfiiUy effective 
tliat if we could but dwell upon it, forgetful of all heats and 
differences which the events of two or three centuries past have 
occasioned, I persuade myself that we should hear, and read, too, 
with far different feelings, the stories of emperors holding the 
stirrups for the popes,* and of archbishops menacing their 
sovereigns. ’ That is one view of the subject. When the Church 
had gone beyond the due bounds and when having passed, 
as ail earthly things do, into excess, the reaction had begun. 
But present to ourselves the humble peasantry, the peaceful 
tradesman of the town, trembling to lead out his wares lest the 
feudal lord should pounce upon them! [The Christian ChurcK\ 
gave the only chance of hope for the poor and the humble man to 
rise into distinction and to sit down in equality with his proud 
peers. Conceive that it was, however impure in particular dogmas, 
yet still it was religion, the only religion then upon earth. It was 
learning, however defective, yet the only learning upon earth. 
It was science which, though the link s were composed of ignoble 
matter, was sdll prraerving the chainf that stood before the lordly 
warrior, and lowering his spirit, presented to ail the world the 

^ NB, 5*5: How tmfeirly wefm! the tal^ of Emperors holding the stirrup to Popesr— 
arising from the mistake that our differences were before the council of Trent. 

f In NB. ^5 this metaphor k applied directly to the monastmes: The Monasteries 
too— not that many or the greater part were lax & idle— for so were all, hut that many 
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great truth: right is greater than might: as sure as you are man, 
there is a power more powerful than brute force. And see the 
monarch himself obeying it, and holding, as he holds the stirrup, 
the visible confession that the moral and intellectual part 'of 
mankind were destined to be the governors, and arms and brute 
force to be their implements and organs. And then we should see 
justly the sources of the hierarchy* and learn to distinguish the 
benefits derived from an institution during the time to which it 
was fitted, from the disadvantages which announce its decay, and 
in its decay announce that it has already performed the functions 
for which it was intended, and was making way for a new order 
of tilings, prepared however in a great measure by its own former 
merits. 

This is not merely declamation, for it is to the Church 
assuredly that we owe all the origins, all the groundworks of 
our present state of civilization,*^®* The land was divided among 
the great lords by feudal tenures, there was none but master 
and slave, and to the bishops, to the \monasteries] was alone 
given the privilege of forming places of refuge. Where the bishop’s 
castle was, there and for a certain extent around it, was a sacred 
land. Where a church was built, there likewise was ground that 
dare not be encroached on. What wonder, then, if the poor vassal, 
when his oppressions became greater than he could sustain, 
fled thither? What if a foreigner, instead of being submitted to 
the caprices of savage ignorance, had fled at least within the 
vicinity of reason? The eiffect was even so. Wherever a bishop’s 
castle was, a town arose and this town increased into a city. 
Wherever a church was, with a few exceptions, a small set of 
houses arose about it. And thus began the greater part of the 
towns and almost all the cities of this kingdom, and in truth of all 
the rest of Europe. Then began the possibility of freedom. Before 
that there was freedom indeed, a well-balanced freedom between 
the monarch and his peers, except that the balance was too often 
on the side of the subject. But even to a far later period, I am 
sorry to say, we are not to read the panegyricks of freedom without 
remembering it was only freedom for gentlemen; and as low down 

were otherwise & pr^erved the chain tho’ the Imks were of less noble metaL This 
proved in the difierent results of the re-proclamation of Ancient liter, in Europe 
(feudal) Si in Russia — 

* The reporter wrote *‘i%her arcade”. [E. H. O.] emended. 
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as the time of Milton and Algernon Sidney and some of our more 
modern great lovers of modern freedom, we find that gentlemen 
only are the persons in contemplation and that with the exception 
of a few Levellers, even in the turbulent times of Cromwell, 
there was not a man of sense who would have believed it possible, 
or if possible, probable or advisable, that there should be the 
degree of freedom now possessed in this kingdom. 

(I will venture to say that, like the trial by jury which is often 
talked of as carelessly as freedom, {a constitutional monarchy], that 
is one of the most difficult problems to solve, from so many fine 
balances and counterbalances, so many things that are met 
here; but the opposing powers are so much the most capricious 
that by the goodness of Providence it* has ripened into present 
wisdom. But above all, and what is more, that all the imperious 
circumstances and events drawn from our history, all the imperious 
circumstances and events drawn from our insular situation, all 
the imperious circumstances and events drawn from the time when 
our towns and cities began to have a greater weight and influence 
than elsewhere, all these combined to produce two effects: in the 
gentry of the country, a spirit of compromise, and in the country 
throughout, a volunteer spirit; without both of which it appears 
to me that the British constitution, first, would not be practicable, 
and secondly, that not it, but the whole swayf of it, would be 
one of the greatest curses that could be inflicted on a country, 
because it would quell all real progressive improvement by fixing 
the sting of disappointment in the public mind.) 

At this time all the philosophy of the world was, of course, 
contained in their books of theology, and those existed for the 
priests alone, and were presented to the people at large in the 
disguise of external ceremonies and of forms; but here, even in 
those very doctrines which were connected with those ceremonies, 
lay the seed, the reviviscence of philosophy, the Christian religion, 
I am not speaking now of the pure Gospel; but the Christian 
religion as an historical fact differed &om all the institutions of 
the ancienlx in this point, that great truths were connected with 
all its ceremonies. Nay, even the very sacred events in which the 
historical part of Christianity consisted were themselves only so 
many reafly real and historical symbols of the great truths which it 

* TbiC British comtittitioii.? 

t The report reads: a wbolc array of it. 
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was the object of Christianity to propagate. Or rather, to speak 
more truly, Christianity first of all destroyed the pernicious distinc- 
tion between truth and* reality, (between the practical?y and that 
which was merely speculative. They considered of no weight a moral 
opinion or a moral feeling deprived of intellect, that it was an im- 
possibility; in consequence of which, as the God of the Christians 
differed from those of the old philosophers by being no abstraction, 
no blind power but a living God, so at all times truths appeared 
as living truths. And even in an excess of ceremonies, still there 
was a more or less visible connexion between each ceremony 
and an opinion represented thereby. When therefore, chiefly by 
service of the Jewish physicianst,*^’* (who, keeping up connexion 
with their brethren in different parts of the world who were 
employed in commerce), and even before the siege of Constanti- 
nople, they having brought into Europe this treasure which 
excited the restoration of literature — even before that, they had 
brought certain stores of philosophy from the Arabs; and that 
“the dark ages”, as they have been called, were not darker is 
certainly in no small measure owing to the service of the poor 
despised Jews. 

The cities, as I mentioned before, originating in sacerdotal 
production!, became of course the chief seats of instruction ffom§ 
the clergy. From these came the colleges and the universities. 
Those universities naturally gave their first attention to the 
articles of their religion; the point was to bring forward a system 
of religion. This was done from the writings of the Fathers. 
Differences arose in consequence, not concerning the opinions 
themselves, but concerning the modes of defending them. Hie 
Aristotelian logic, which had been brought into Europe from 
the Arabs, supplied an inexhaustible source of disputation. 

At that time to suppose any other than {tkeobgical contrmmiesl 
would have been out of the question, when men were content 
to devote all the powers of mechanism to their Church. 
Accustomed to a hardihood of life, it was not to be expected 
that the merely practicable sciences would have effect. That 

• or? 

f NB. 25: Obligations to Physicians. Lastly, the Universities — & while they 
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must appear a paradox, but though a paradox it is strictly true, 
for every true [art appears] earlier that what is termed utility.*^®* 
The savage before he ever thinks of making a coat or waistcoat 
fixes a feather in his head, or the bone of his enemy. Or the very 
skin of the wild beast he throws on his shoulders is not for warmth; 
he would despise himself if he was capable only of external sense. 
No, it is a mark of power and revenge [and it is historically true 
that the art of decoration, painting, or poetry, or music, some one of the 
fine arts,] or a religion, where a man has been favored with it, 
has in every instance been the foundation and the beginning of 
his imagination. No wonder, therefore, that just in proportion 
as the useful arts would have been most useful were they the less 
regarded. 

At the time when men were deficient in the comforts and 
conveniences and many of the necessaries of life, then was it that 
they became most zealous, most earnest, about generalities, 
convictions, everything except their present state, as if all that is 
wanted in the present state seemed only to whisper to a man, 
“for this reason it is not worth your attention. Let my affections 
be given to something that is permanent — to something that is 
beyond this”; while the more worthy, the more pleasant our 
present circumstances appear, unfortunately (I speak as a general 
tendency) the greater aversion we seem to shew to all the points 
of thought, a greater objection to all that is general, permanent, 
or fundamental, sufficient if only we have that which is at the 
moment expedient. And this is not only the feeling of individuals 
but it spreads to the feelings of states. 

And therefore, as I before vindicated in some measure the 
image I have presented at least of the hierarchy in the dark ages, 
so in a certain qualified sense I cannot look on the theological 
disputations in those times with the contempt it is customary to 
do. I see something awful in the fact that three or four thousand 
men could collect together in a single place to hear one great 
teacher — men barely able to read, begging on the road and 
submitting to every species of privation and yet crowding to 
hear — ^what? An amusing tale, or to see a splendid tragedy, or 
even to give their attention to some song or ballad? No! To listen 
with greedy ears to the forms of their own minds; to be told by 
what laws thoughts are connected with thoughts; to be made 
fusible of a certain pride when they could come to an apparent 
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conclusion, a certain sense of history when they could detect an 
inconsequence — I say, to see such men, poor and with every 
privation of life, yet disputing, as described by the writers of 
those times, eagerly in the streets and with a degree of warm^ 
(which we scarcely hear even on the most important concerns) 
with respect to things in which they as individuals have no 
imaginable interest — it certainly does not degrade the men them- 
selves in my mind; but most assuredly it greatly elevates our 
nature. The consequences more important that result from this, 
the peculiar nature of the Schoolmen and of their philosophy, 
and the manner in which it not only worked onward towards the 
restoration of literature which ended in exploding its introduction, 
these will be the subjects of my second*^®’ lecture which will 
carry down the history of philosophy from the race of the School- 
men to the restoration of literature throughout Europe. 

But I cannot conclude without a few remarks on the 
different position in which philosophy must now be treated 
compared with what it has been in the former course of lectures. 
In the former course I considered it as a growth of the human 
mind; the different individuals, Thales and Pythagoras, or 
Plato and Aristotle, I regarded as only the same mind in different 
modes or in different periods of its growth; and I am satisfied 
that from the rude beginning, namely the first bidding farewell 
to mere tradition and seeking for light in the mind itself, to the 
age of Epicurus, philosophy had formed its circle and appeared 
in every possible form. This was my object. In the present course 
so far from having aught new to inform you concerning the 
opinions themselves, it must be my business to tame the vanity 
of the modems by proving to you, in every case I know of, that 
those men took up such and such opinions but that those opinions 
were nothing more than what had been brought forward by 
such and such of the ancients, as far as they were really philo- 
sophical. 

But I have another thing to do. I have to shew the effects 
of philosophy, which I have not had an opportunity of doing, 
in the very tumultuous, very hastening, changes of the Greek 
and Roman Republics; there its effects, such as they were, were 
so intermixed with political events, with wars, with rapid lisings- 
up and as rapid descents, it was impossible to give a fair and 
convincing statement of what philosophy can do, both of good, 
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where it is what it ought to be and deserves the name, and of 
evil when it combines with wrongful causes. This I shall, I hope, 
sjiew; that as religion never can be philosophy, because the only 
true philosophy proposes religion as its end and supplement, 
so on the other hand there can be no true religion without 
philosophy, no true feelings and notions of religion among men 
at large without just notions of philosophy in the higher classes. 
And I may venture to add likewise that all the great events of 
Europe have borne so wonderful a coincidence and similarity 
with the predominating systems of philosophy at the time, that 
if we consider, too, that those predominant opinions were always 
prior (and fashionable)* to the event, yet strictly homogeneous 
with the event, and the event such as we should have been entitled 
to deduce, it would be extravagant if we were to imagine it was 
altogether vain, or like a weathercock that without affecting the 
wind simply shews it. Now I trust I shall shew that a true religion 
will necessarily lead to a just philosophy; and on the other hand 
that statesmen, who have to manage a constitution founded in 
the spirit of one philosophy, but who do manage it in that directly 
contrary, or even a clergy, who with one set of opinions are to 
preach doctrines brought together by men who believe the 
direct contrary, cannot but produce a state either of dissension 
or of indifference. And as one example among a thousand^ think 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia and Joseph of Austria ... to 

manage the constitutions formed by the noble Goths their 
anceston; and look at the records of the early parts of the 
French Revolution for the precise effects produced by the con- 
trast to which I have alluded. 

♦ Could Goleri%o bavo said *fastaa-able*? 
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i| This Evening, Eight o’Clock, Crown and Anchor, Strand; , 
Mr. COLERIDGE’S LECTURE on the Schoolmen and j 

I Scholastic Philosophy, with the opposite extremes, the 
I Alchymists and Visionaries, Admission, 5s. Tickets for the 
j Course, including this Lecture, single, 1 8s. Double £i 8 s,* 


A series of lectures on a subject which comprises a space of 
some thousands of years must be a chain indeed, but it cannot be 
composed of links of the same lustre, or of the same metal, and yet 
those are links and cannot be altogether omitted. The history, 
therefore, of the scholastic philosophy, an important evolvement 
in the progress of the human intellect, I cannot pass over, though 
at the same time I can only promise my best endeavour to make 
it interesting, without promising to myself any favourable result. 
But I must rely on your favor, and I am [in fact glad of an oppor- 
tunity to protest against] “uselessness”, and so forth, being coimected 
with the name, almost with the soul, of scholastic philosophy. 

In a former lecture upon the Eclectic philosophers, or those 
who were in opposition to philosophy, I have shewn not only the 
immense progressf that by some of the great men, strongly 
prejudiced in favor of their ancestorial religion, had been made, 
but likewise the pernicious or utterly worthless results of an 
attempt to confound religion with philosophy in order to mix 
religion itself with philosophy; for that is the proper character of 
the efforts of those philosophers after the birth of our Lord. The 
national religion and national religions in general had lost all 
their influence, and those who rejected Christianity had nothing 

* Tk Times^ Feb. 22. There was m amomxcement in the Mming Ckrmkk or 
the Mm Tmm; one similar to this had appeared in the Cmsm for Feb* 20* 

t The report reads **powcr»”. 
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left but to try to make an universal religion out of philosophy. <*> 
Now we are to prepare oureelves for an attempt equally imprac- 
ticable but equally natural, and far more excusable under the 
circumstances, that of the Schoolmen to make philosophy religion. 
I know no better description that I could give you than this: 
as the Eclectic philosophers had confounded them ^{religion and 
philosophy)} so did they, but the Eclectic philosophers attempted 
to make religion philosophy, the Schoolmen’s attempt was to 
convert philosophy into religion.* 

Now there is not perhaps a truth more important to us than 
<that)> these two dearest names to human nature, philosophy 
and religion, can neither be confounded nor yet can they be 
separated. If you would confound them you must immediately 
conjure up imaginary faculties, powers of the intellect, of an 
intellectual vision so estranged from intellect that the most 
eloquent supporters of it are obliged to borrow their metaphors 
from a rival sense and call it a rival actf, a rival intellect in which 
intellect becomes one with the object of which it is supposed to 
be the contemplator — ^in short we must abandon ourselves wholly 
to visionary speculations, to the ennoblement of mere bodily 

* The notes go on more systematkally than the lecture: Not less difficulty has 
been found in dividing the School philosophy into its different periods: and if the 
dates of particular writers were the point of guidance, it would be impossible. For 
some men lag behind their age: and others hasten with giant strides & 7 league boots 
before it. But if we keep steady to our original plan, the progressive movemvnt of the 
human mind coUectimlj, rather than suffer ourselves to be disturbed by the accidents 
of individual genius, we may easily map it out, from Alfred and Charlemagne to the 
end of the Eleventh Century — in which it was a great merit to think at all — but the 
Philosophers were adherents of the last Philosophy, but as captive & willing Servant 
of Chnsdanity — ^in this they all joined that they were Realists^ What could be clearly 
conceived as logical truths were taken for granted as existential realities — *2;. From 
Rosccllin to Thomas Aquinas, the controversy of the Realists & Nominalists began, 
and was decided in favour of the former by the Church General Councils — . By this 
and the Genius of Albert, Thomas Aquinas, and above ail Duns Scotus, Realism 
became triumphant— this is the third period — Occam renewed the strife in favour 
of Nominalism, and aided by the restriction of Classical Learning and the influence 
of the Alchemists, & mechanic Arts gave the overbalance to the Nominalists — and 
about the time of the Reformation the Schol^dc Philosophy, tho^ still retained fey 
perhaps the majority of Doctors (for almost all the Romanists, and many Protestants 
adhered to it) was yet no longer the ascendant Interest. This sufficient for hfetorical 
chronolc^ca! Distinctiie«, we go back to our first definition, and explain it fey a 
description applicable to the whole SchooLphilosophy in aB its periods* 

t The reporter wrote **tacP*. 
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sensations by the connecting with them mere notions and fancies. 
This must necessarily be the case when you would turn religion 
into philosophy. On the other hand if you would have a religion 
without a philosophy, their history Schoolmen's)'} will enable 
me to tell you what the result would be. It was presented in 
indelible characters very shortly after \the edicts of Justinian had 
closed] the last philosophic schools; and when the very reading of 
a book tending to learning was complained of by \Sulpicius 
Severusj andy^^ when even a philosopher himself, and a man of 
no mean merits, alcuin,‘®> sent forth a pastoral [decree] concerning 
an abomination he had heard of — the introduction of Seneca 
and Virgil, lest it should injure faith! What was the consequence? 
Man was left to combine his senses with his better feelings. The 
church had taught him, indeed, truths of the utmost importance 
to his well-being, but by precluding all exercise of intellect had 
left it to himself to substantiate tliem, or bring them into any 
form of reflection. What the (effects on the} lower classes were, of 
the worship of dead bones and relics, on all the blessed influences 
of that religion which was to emancipate us from the control of 
our senses, so that it became instead the means of disturbing 
[fancies and superstitions}] the legends of the dark ages will suffici- 
ently inform you; but even in its influence upon the higher 
classes, upon those who possessed whatever education was then 
existing, nay, who were themselves the teachers of it, the operation 
of this cause is manifest. 

During the Roman Empire, while Christianity was struggling 
with philosophy, and itself fought the enemy with her own 
weapons, we find the great objects* of controversy to have been 
the Trinity, or those parts of our religion most removed from our 
senses. After the first dawningsf of intellect, dispute will turn to 
some object of the senses, namely on the sacrament and the 
sacrament itself was turned into a sort, if I may so say, of exponent 
of that efifect; for here was the spiritual degraded into an image, 
and secondly, the image was unnaturally made to possess spiritual 
powers|:, and in that very description I have given you the true 

♦ subjects? See note J below. t dimming? See next paragrapb. 

t Tbe notes arc more specMc; Dowm to the 6th Century the Tri-unity and the 
assumption of Humanity by the second Person of the Godhead in an individual perfect 
man* body & soul, were the subject of earnest controversy & maintenance but after 
the Bth Century, the Smrmmkd Ekmmts, the objects of sense spiritualised, the spiritual 
power spite of all inherent hcterc^eneity corporked. 
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character of superstition. Man cannot deprive himself of his moral 
feelings altogether. He cannot deprive himself of that instinct 
which still teaches him that there is something which is better 
than his senses or the mere organs of his body can present to him; 
but he has it in his power to confound what he cannot destroy, 
and to give to the spirit the attributes of the body, and to give to 
the body the attributes of the spirit, to make an image real, to 
make a wafer possess omnipresence, and to make [the spiritual 
corporeal, the heterogeneous homogeneous],* This is the character 
of superstition in all ages: it is the confounding of the spiritual 
with the bodily.' 

Now it being the business of philosophy ever to distinguish 
without unnaturally dividing, it is for this reason that you may 
trace the world through its whole history and you will find that 
wherever philosophy has attempted to place itself above religion or 
to take religion in as one of its parts, the consequence has been a 
dreary scepticism, which has ended in a sensual delivery of our 
own being up to the wants and appetites of the present state; on 
the other hand when a religion, misunderstanding the holy word 
faith^ shall attempt to put the extinguisher upon all the powers of 
the intellect, however pure the dogmas may have been in the 
beginning, so assuredly it will become a mere [blind credulity]. f 
Man will differ from the beast only by a falsehood and a blunder^ , 
only because, instead of seeing a snake as a snake or a tree as a 
tree, his higher being msdies him combine with it something of 
hope or general fear which is perfectly estranged from the apparent 
existing cause. Oh! believe me, sirs, gross blunders are those 
which are represented to us in gross forms, but the very same in 
essence lurk under handsome appearances, and cheat many 
a man who [would recognize] the scorn of his honored mind 
in a more beggarly dress. So even is it in this. The same 
errors are going on among us, and have done, and as long as 
men remain men in their inequalities, will do so stfll. You will 
have two classes of [ignoramuses^ who may be termed “the self- 
confiding reasoners” and “the reason-sacrificing faith men”].§ 

• Adapted from NB. See precediag 

* Adapted from NB, From the same source an alternative reading might be; 

apotheosis of sensuality* 

I MS. %erton 3057 reads: Thus we see the poor deceived Indian Matlock 
wwiiipper difc* only tem the bm^ by grosser errors &c. 

§ Eaccept the first word, firom MS. Egerton $057. 
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And the one will, when he has seen an astronomer looking through 
a telescope say, “Nonsense. The man is a madman. What will that 
pole do with those bits of glass? Recommend me to my comnton 
senses. I will not believe a word he says.” Another who has 
attended more, or whose fears have been acted on by the ful- 
filling of an eclipse predicted, goes the contrary way. “You shall 
deserve fire and faggot if you do not believe everything the 
astronomer tells you. Your eyes are the greatest nuisances in the 
world. They are deceiving you on all occasions, they are leading 
you into ditches and pools wherever you go. Let me pore through 
a telescope.” Now what the telescope is to the eye, just that, 
faith (that is the energies of our moral feelings) is to the reason. 
Reason is the eye, and faith (all the moral anticipation) the 
telescope. No wonder that when men had placed themselves 
voluntarily in the dark they began to rub their eyes, as in the den 
of TROPHONius*, and made sparks such as proceeded from no one 
thing there is in nature. And such is the case where man rests 
solely on self, or <ok) any ione} of those things which God and 
nature have made to be conjoint. 

Still there is a noble something in man that cannot be 
suspended long, that will lift up great weights, and the moment 
that other causes have removed them, will play forth at all the 
pipes. Such was the case in that glory of our kingdom and of 
human nature, our Alfred. As soon as his victories had procured 
a small interval of tranquillity, he began to think whom he was to 
govern, and what the purposes of government were; and it ought 
to be written in letters of gold what this great sovereign con- 
ceived government to be. Books of politics have been written and 
have not contained so much wisdom as this one sentiment — that 
it was a substitute for the defects of self-government arising out 
of the imperfections and perverted will of man.*®> There is the 
ground of all true liberty, and there, too, is the guard against all 
sedition, ail false and idle pretences to give freedom — ^when 
freedom they cry but license they mean — 

“License they mean when they call for liberty. 

For who loves that must first be wise and good.”*®’ 

Hence it follows too, necessarily, that there can be no universal 
form of liberty, no universal constitution. For just in proportion 
to the increasing quantum of self-government, ought to be, 
♦ The reporter wrote **FoIyphemw”. 
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nay, it ever will be the case that such will be the decreasing power 
of external government. And were the men of Algiers by any 
mfe*acle to be turned into self-thinking self-governing beings, 
their present military despotism would be done away'^o’ probably; 
but whether it would or not, it would not make an atom of 
difference, for in every country (and I would the higher classes 
felt that) the minority will be influenced by the feelings of the 
majority. [The tyranny of the tyrant] is brought back to him, into 
his very soul and even into that of his very confederates, Alfred 
and Charlemagne, in different ways the two greatest men of 
the modern world, sought in their obtaining of power as much 
as possible to supercede it. A grander eulogy cannot be placed on 
a human being than an individual in that station saying “I will 
exert my whole powers to prevent the necessity of it”. He there- 
fore founded or established ^one qfy our universities — that of 
Oxford. He first brought, like the legislators of old — 

AS LYCURGUS, WHO FIRST BROUGHT BACK THE HOMERIC SONGS — SO 

did Alfred strive to bring in, the Bible, as one thing of interest 
common to all — not only the joining stats that composed his 
own realm but those of his own neighbours; and in the same 
spirit acted his immediate predecssor in age, I mean 
Charlemagne. 

The most extraordinary man, perhaps, of his age, and the 
first philosopher that arose after the suspended animation of 
philosophy, was Johannes Scotus erigena, of whom we know 
nothing but that he was an Englishman. A wonderful man he 
must have been — ^who had travelled, according to his own 
account, into Greece, into Egypt, from Egypt to Italy and thence 
through France*, and back again to England, and he says of 
himself, calling heaven to witness, that no temples were there 
winch were supposed to contain any valuable works of the ancients 
which he did not visit; nor was there any man he heard of superior 
to others whom he did not pay his address to. He came back to 
France first, and when the nobleness of his opinions drew upon 
him suspicion, Charles the Bold (unwilling to deliver up his friend 
and favourite to the irritated Roman Court, and yet not daring 
to disobey it) contented himself with forbidding him to reside at 

^ NB. 25 adds: upon whtat authority a German historian has asserted that these 
travels were supcrfiuows^ and that Ireland was at that time the Athens of Christendom;, 
especially in all Greek litaraturc;, I am ignorant and wmewhat increduIousJ^®^ 
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Paris*. Our Alfred, hearing of this, invited him to England and 
gave him the destiny of establishing, or if it be so, of re-establishing, 
the schools at Oxford. His death is scarcely known. It is saidi he 
was assassinated by the raonksf with pen knives, but the 
operation of his mind could not be destroyed. 

He first of all introduced what alone could be interesting 
at that time — the law of thinking. He was, as Roger Bacon, 
himself a high authority, has declared, the first sound commentator 
on Aristotle, and who had read the original writings. 

And from Aristotle he gave the first simple laws of necessary 
thinking, but so far from being ascribed to Aristotle, that he 
mingled his opinions with those of Platonism, and he endeavoured 
to subordinate the whole to the higher wisdom he had learnt 
from his religion. In one word, and with one exception <f«> which 
he appears to have been somewhat dazzled with the splendour 
of the Eclectic philosophy and in some points to have come too 
near pantheism, but with all his practice and his opinions we 
may say, he was a Protestant in the present sense of the word. At 
least on all the doctrines on which we call ourselves Protestants, 
his opinions were the same as ours. And this was the stand he made 
against transubstantiation, the glorious zeal with which he stood 
forward against double predestination, that is election & 
reprobation|<^®> without any respect at aU to actions, or the 
enjoyers or sufferers. These were great measures, but still greater 

* NB. 25; Invited by Cbarfes the Bold to superintend his schools — ^gave offence 
to the Pope by dispersing copies of his Translation of Dionysius the Areopagite 
without having previously submitted it to his Holiness. In fact, Erig. carried his 
accom[m]odation and allegorizing system so far as to have given some cause for 
jealousy — ^the attributes of the divine Being he declares piae fiaudes. Pope Nicolaus II 
by an express Bull required that he should be sent to Rome — or at least be forbidden 
to teach in Paris. 

t NB. 25; nay, school-boys, at Malmesbury. 

X NB. 25: The Council at Lyons* condemnation of him characteristically expressed. 
Yet he does not appear to have pushed himself forward as a turbulent Innovator, but 
to have given a public opinion only at the demand of his Sovereign & of the Bishops 
alarmed at the strides of Roman Corruption & Despotism. So invoked, he acted the 
part of a Patriot & an honest man & seems in every point to have been of the rational 
party. For tho’ he believed tliat every point of Religion was amenable to Reason, he 
as irmly maintained that the sum total of Reason was contained in the Christian 
Religion. His opposition to Godschalk who on the strength of some overheated pas- 
sages of Augustin had introduced the double predestination — ^Election & Reprobation, 
then to Radberfs Transubstantiation — curious fhat both he & Bcrcngaiiu»s»Oi» 
of England# 
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was the merit of the zeal with which he urged that a true religion 
might be above, but never could be contrary to philosophy, and 
tha£ therefore any act of the Church, by which an apparent 
philosophical truth not conceived in faith* was declared to be 
false, would strip religion of intellectual aid and bring it into 
parity with blind paganism. Add to this his ORiGiNALixyf in 
DENYING EXTERNAL BEING TO SPACE, AND AFFIRMING SPACE TO 
BE NO OTHER THAN THE SOUL’s IMPERFECT POWER OF DEFINING THE 
OUTLINE OF IMAGES, and he was beyond his age as other men have 
lagged behind.l The utmost consolation is to think he was the 
companion, the counsellor, the friend of Alfred§, who, placed in 
more genial circumstances, could form institutions more lasting 
than the philosopher in his closet, (with the perishable materials 
before printing was known), than were ever in his power. But do 
not let us be insufficient in gratitude. What was better than aU? 
What gales of refreshment from the mere power of talking with 
a rational being — one perhaps and the only one who, like him- 
self, was beyond his age,<^” and thereby appointed to bring that 
age forward into the power of producing a nobler! 

Johannes Scotus erigena (and we have no better way of 
describing the philosophic period than by stating the names of 
those who most distinguished themselves) was followed by 
BERENGARius, who took precisely the same path with himself 
and whose hours in endeavouring to quell the controversial 
SPIRIT had IN VAIN been wasted; he again by Abelard'^®* and 
Abelard by Johannes sarisberiensis or John of Salisbury,*®®’ 
whose merit in opposing the ridiculous minuteness of the School- 
menll will for ever be read by intelligent minds, if not with the 
♦ The report reads: truth, 
t NB. £55: his deviation from Aristotle. 

I NB. 25: His belief that ail future punishments are spiritual — and of a universal 
Redemption — 

§ NB. 25: a learned man, itself a wonder in that — & a Self-thinker, a Miracle I 

j| NB. 25: the extravagances to which it [dialectic] was carried, well painted by 
our John Salhbury — {p.55,56,57,viii,r,). [The reference is to Tennemann.] 

Its effects the same as with our Theories when brought to practice in Inflation, 
Self-conceit, Presumption, &c. — but it had its advantages too — ^yea even by excited 
antagonism & 3 €lf-mventions-“Arts discovered in the Middle Ages — For let it not be 
foigotten, that all wm to h prodmei mtew. Even the oldest plants were to undergo the 
risks and diSculties of Transplantation. 

Where howmex the real Knowledges were to be reproduced, they cannot be 
taken as which truwn seems yet to have been ovrfooked by the Declaiwers 

against the Schrohnai, 
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same pleasure yet with a higher moral satisfaction than we read 
now the writings of Lucian; as also his account of the controversies 
carried on by the Schoolmen, not by men of no authority but mf n 
of the highest ranks, by Archbishops and Bishops: as for instance 
whether in the resurrection men who are fat will remain so or 
whether a man who has been very thin for a course of yeara will 
get more substance, or, lastly, whether when a man takes a pig 
to market who is obstinate and the man is obliged to use a rope, 
the man drags the pig or the rope. And when he speaks of the 
excessive clamor excited in the schools — the fury not only of the 
young men but of the elders, {the heat shown, for instance, 1 by 
JULIAN, ARCHBISHOP OE TOLEDO in his PROGNOSTICS, we feel 
highly amused; and when we find the eloquence with which he 
calls on men to exert their common sense. In this he was aided 
by another great man of his time, Eusebius, who endeavours to 
repress this controversial spirit, especially on the sacrament and 
on the doctrine of transubstantiation, ending with this sober 
devise, “Let every man take the sacrament in faith of the words, 
and let him rely on faith for that enlightening the answer to which 
is promised in so far as the individual’s veil is off. And why then 
should we dispute? Because, if the gospel be true, that every man 
who asks to be enlightened in sincerity with it will learn, as far as 
he ought, why need he go to an earthly teacher, or attempt to 
define that by words which he is assured by his religion will be 
given by a gradual light afforded to him?”<^®> But the good man 
failed, and all those who taught the same doctrines of tolerance 
and sober sense. And let us not regret that they failed.'®®’ Do not 
let us fail into the mistake of requiring that the thing should be 
present before the conditions of the thing were. The human mind 
was to be drawn out of barbarism, it was to have the power of 
acting upon the materials before the <real> materials <OR 
OBjECTs)> were present [or] our powers called into actual use*. 

Is not that the case in nature?'®*’ Does she not make every 
young animal, in sport and without any purpose of utility but 
that of enjoyment, rehearse as it were, the task he is to perform 
in the course of after life? Does not the calf butt before the horns 
are there, or while they are yet budding? Even such is the course 
of Providence in the education of man. First of all the faculties 
are encountered with as many stumblings as the babe makes in 
* NB. 25: And after all, the Understanding was exercistd, nnsensualized. 
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learning to walk — and would that our minds were such as to 
contemplate them with the same love and forbearance. And so 
w}th regard to man — ^through many errors his mind is to be 
cleared up. He is to seek everything in itself, nature is not gone, 
^ihougky it does not proceed in created beings with that [consistent 
progress we see in the natmal world'll no, but in created beings still 
one thing comes forward with mighty force, and perfects itself 
with mighty force, while other things are then in instinct*; but 
the former has gained its point — ^it no longer exists as interesting. 
It has no novelty. There is a dead pause like the tide at 
its highest — a little while it stands and trembles till an opposite 
direction is taken, and then we must expect another mark of 
human frailty. What is good will be neglected and confounded 
with what is bad; the whole together is an object of reprobation 
till that is performed too, and nature looking back takes up what 
has been left behind and constitutes a higher home than either. 
So we find still the likeness between the education of man and the 
process of nature — ^we see, too, the insect — vre find everything 
going outwards — of every insect the internal is almost as simple 
as plants — the external more multifarious. Each insect has its 
shop of tools about it, but with those it has instincts that act 
outwardly. It constructs its nests — makes its hive and becomes the 
object of our profound admiration; and in all that it forms but 
the process with which it forms its own body. But we find no mark 
of an internal life. Nature takes a higher step and passes into the 
fishes and there the nervous (system, y the object by which re- 
flection or memory is rendered <a> probability, begins, but in 
doing this she has lost something — aU the instincts of life — all 
that delight in the instinct is gone. She takes another step and 
combines both in the birds, but both glorify it in a higher degree — 
there is the nervous system, and the instinct and again (tkaty 
brings back the acts. She takes another step in the animals — the 
four-footed animals. But this is so great a step before she can 
come to her last [consummation]! that here again we miss all, not 
only the acts of the insects, but we miss all the lovely analogies 
to moral feelings which are found in the birds— their mechanism, 
their fidelity, their power of imitating articulate sounds — ^but 
where she has been withdrawing fi'om the external form, the more 

♦ Indistincl? 

t E,H,C. The report reads: ooijsolatlou. 
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she has been perfecting the internal organization* She has split 
[and multiplied] ^ the centre[s] of action and reaction. Then she 
takes up all that she had been doing before, even from the [zoD- 
phytesjf up to the elephant, and by superior aid presents the 
materials for forming the microcosm of man, who, with none but 
the simplest forms of external power, has the power of conquering 
the whole; and all that instinct had done throughout the 
creation in each separate part, to gain that by power of reason, 
so as bearing in itself the best witness of higher birth; no longer 
[to be the slave] J of nature, but to be placed as her Lord, no 
longer as receiving gifts, but as standing forth, from the naked 
savage up to Newton, to bring whatever was within the eye 
within the power of the mind§ and to subject to the mind that 
which the senses had only given him the first notices of, as spies 
and out-ministers to discover what was yet to conquer. 

In ANSELM, ^ however, who was born at aosta in Piedmont in 
the year 1034 (and afterwards our Archbishop of Canterbury) we 
have perhaps the proper founder of the Scholastic philosophy. 
He, joined with Hildebert,^^®^ Archbishop of Tours, born in 
1 057 II, I call the proper founders of Scholastic philosophy, for 
this reason, and which will give you a further definition or rather 
description of Scholastic philosophy and its distinction from Greek 
and Roman philosophy. The Greek and Roman philosopher 
set out attempting, by the powers of the human reason, to find 
truth; truth he was seeking and to arrive at that was his object, 
the final cause of all his efforts. This could not be the case when the 
power of the clergy and what was still more powerful, inward 
conviction, had declared that the truth was already found. 
Philosophy that pretended to discover the truth could not have 
been tolerated; and perhaps (if we consider this, that we were yet 
to be brought out of savagery), could scarcely be rationally or 
humanely tolerated. Therefore the Schoolmen stood with the truth 
already discovered.^ The \totaT\ of the sum was given to them, 

* Based on Coleridge’s note on a gift copy of the Friend to Allsop, 174-8. 

I MS. Egerton 34, 225. £142. 

% Lect. VIIL p. 249. 

§ The report reads: arm. 

II NB* 25 adds: studied at Ciugny — ^admirer of Berengarius-— his beautiful 
Epitaph on B. His esccellent definition of Eaith—as an anticipation of 

Kfflowl^wige by the Moral Will, above opinion tho’ below perfect knowledge — 

f The vemon in NB. 25 is of some interest: that [truth] was already possessed by 
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as we give them to boys in arithmetic; the object was to prove 
that what faith and the Church had declared to be true was 
coincident with reason^ and therefore that truths already known 
were rational truths. 

This constituted the aim and guided all the efforts of the 
Schoolmen.*^ The mode in which they put it was naturally, first 
of all, by bringing together the opinions of wise men on such and 
such subjects; but yet so many and so discordant were the doctrines 
to be proved that nothing could be effected but by fine distinctions. 
The next step was, therefore, philosophy that employed itself in 
desynonymizing words, in giving them sometimes perfectly just 
and distinct meanings, often but apparent ones, but which whether 
true or false laid the foundation of our modern languages. And 
that wonderful . . . which in our first writers in the popular 
languages we find . . . when we see an . . , which is national or 
which is more than national spreads over many countries at the 
same time. Be assured you see a manufactory of something 
excellent, but with all the dirt and confusion of an unripened 
process; so was it here. For after a time this necessarily led men 
(from the opposition to common sense which many of those 
distinctions appeared to involve and yet from the inability to 
find any logical defect in the reasoning) to doubt whether a logical 
truth was necessarily an existencial one^®®^, i.e. whether because a 
thing was logically consistent it must be necessarily existent; the 
founders, these I may say, the men who first presented the occasion 


a higher means, that of supposed Revelation & the decisions of the Church, i.e- direct 
information from the Holy Ghost, in the general councils — but a logical demonstration 
of these truths. 

* NB. 25: Surely not to be despised. It was all that they dared do as individual 
great men — but likewise it was the only way in which the mass of men could be drawn 
upwards. To make the lower faculties harmonize with the supposed highest— this 
conlirmed by Aicuin’s dedication of his work on the Trinity to Charlemagne, in 
which he declared his object to be not so much to confirm the Emperor’s Faith already 
perfect as to this article but to shew the importance of Logic in Theology— quoting 
the authority of St. Augustin that to Infidels who were yet to be converted, it would 
be impossible to answer the difficulties without aid of the Categories of Aristotle. 

Whm therefore by Aifred*s and Charles’s influence Schools were formed, and 
the rU'diments at least of Universities; when Education began with the children of 
State^officers, and in order to fit th<un for State-employees; and Logic was the great 
aim; what wonder that tMs becanwt the great object of Ambition? Even as in the 
prewmt day, the (so-called) mence of Political Economy— Ci[uer 3 y which the kss 
btoder? 
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for this, had been haunted with an exceeding wish, to give 
a demonstration of the reality of the idea of the Supreme Being. 
We ourselves still say “a proof” of the existence of the SupreSne 
Being, and too few attend to the force of the words. We admit a 
difference between “existence” and “being” yet; that exists in our 
language, for there is no man who would not say it. Is not the 
essence of a circle that a circle has all the lines from the [centre, 
the radii, equal?"] Yet few would say that a circle exists or that there 
is a body that [has its radii] perfectly equal. We ourselves there- 
fore feel a distinction between essence and existence. This answer 
must puzzle one, and the story which he <Anselm>* relates of 
himself is a highly interesting instance of the age in which he 
lived, of the connexion of superstition with metaphysical acuteness. 
He long had been oppressed with this wish; he had tried to 
discover a demonstration that afforded him satisfaction, till he 
began to mistrust that this was a temptation of the enemy, 
that it was an attack to destroy his faith. He fasted and prayed 
but he still was haunted. He prayed longer, till at night in a dream 
a great light appeared to him, and all at once, he knew not how, 
the demonstration came forth and he awoke in full possession! of it. 
This was no other than the famous Cartesian*®^' demonstration^. 
He found that the idea of God was the only idea of which man 
was capable which involved the necessity of its existence, not 
only because man [was a microcosm] and therefore implied an 
infinite Being as its Cause, but principally from its being involved 
in the idea itself. For what do we mean by God but that which 
contains aU perfectness without any negation? But is 

the perfection, therefore it must contain, of necessity, the existence, 
consequently the necessity [implies the actuality]. This was proof 
which we must not think much of [the German historian, Tennemann, 
for criticizing. After all, his great master Kant] 1| still referred to this 
as a something so near to human nature it could not be given up 
—without falling into scepticism and an utter distrust of anything 

♦ MS. Egerton 3057. This paragraph appears to have given the reporter many 
difficulties. 

t The reporter repeated the word ‘Memomtration*’ above. 

f NB. 25: Ansclm*s life — ^and conversion — ^and Eadmer’s accoxmt<®®> of the 
Inspiration by 'which he received the famous Cartesian Demonst. of God — 

§ The report reads: existence. 

II Ofiered very tentatively. There is some support for this attempt at an approad- 
mation to Golcndge*s words mTomemann, VIII, 136-7; andc£ Lect. XII. pp. 363-5. 
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in external reality coincident with our clear perception of truth. 

Having sent this through all the schools and universities of 
CKristendom, there arose a monk, whose name is doubtful, 
who supported the contrary, who declared he did not see the logic 
that because a thing is consistent, or necessary in the idea, that 
should imply an actual or natural existence of it. And these 
founded the two great schools of the Schoolmen, the Nominalists 
and the Realists — which between them we may fairly say have 
divided all the truths of philosophy that perhaps the human 
mind can ever arrive at.* And I here make a challenge, I would 
almost say, to point me out an opinion that has taken place since 
the fifteenth century which I will not shew as clearly stated and 
supported in some one or other of the Nominalists or the 
Realists.***’ 

The controversy was taken up afterwards and powerfully 
supported by roscellin,**®’ the acute advocate of the common 
SENSE system, who was either a tritheist [or possibly a«] Arian in 
religion, but most probably the former; who asserted that logic 
was but a higher kind of grammar, and metaphysics a mere 
lexicon of general termsf ; that all our conceptions were nothing 
more than mere modes of thinking, perfectly empty except as 
far as the senses gave them substance or matter to work on. The 
opposite party of course conceived this to be subvenive of all 
religion, to which Abelard<**’|, who was the more celebrated 
scholar of rosgellin, answered by saying, this belonged to faith, 
and that nothing was better than to give the intellect what alone 
the intellect could pretend to — that is, [noi]§ a religion — and the 
senses all the rest. 

But it was a dangerous thing to disjoin the intellect from 
the moral feelings or the religious. All that was to be promised 
would fall ofi" at once. For what less than religion — ^what less 
than the stimulus of the hope and fear of another life — could arouse 
men from the state in which they were? It was firom religion, from 

♦ NB, 25: agaitt the two irreconcilable Theories of Metaphysics^ the Platonic 
& Aristotelian* 

t HB. that the substantial /oms &c* were font words— 

$ NB. sf^: Mmself a classic and distinguished by Ms almost Christiamasifc^ of the 
Ancient PhEosophers whom he extols greatly above the Jews, as teaching: tme yirtne 
and not mere prudence & slavish fear — ^To Mm we owe the ofim since ttoa abused 
position, that Xty was no other than a re-proclaimtion of the Law & l%ht of Nature. 

§ $iip|»rted by Teimemann, Vin* and by what Mlowa here. 
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the Bible, from the stimulus that even a childish curiosity gave, 
that isdmce was} instituted. Botany was to know what such a plant 
was. Even zoology was to determine what such an animal was tSnd 
to discover whether there was not some double sense or mystery 
contained in that animal. Astronomy was cultivated to under- 
stand what particular constellations existed at such a time — ^what 
the stars were that Job alluded to. In short, you may trace every 
science of the human mind — I mean the restoration of it in 
Europe — to the mighty stimulus religion gave. Those who would 
therefore make an abhorrent division between religion and 
philosophy were of course treated as hei'etics; and though heretics 
they might not be in the common sense of the word, yet assuredly 
it was for the advantage of mankind that they failed. 

This struggle, however, between those who contended that 
the form of the human mind, or that by which man is compelled 
to think universally, is a substance in nature, is an existential* 
reality, and those who contended, as Mr. Locke did afterwards 
and others, that they were mere impulses, mere reflexes derived 
from the senses, continued. First the realists plead, or those who, 
appealing to the genus and species, who appealed to the facts, 
that the senses could only give you the notion of a Lion but that 
the senses never could give you a notion of the genus of Lions; 
still less, that the senses could give you a notion only of the com- 
ponent parts of a man himself, but with regard to a single 
individual forming an individual, that was derived from the 
mind. Therefore, they asked, in what way do we attribute 
thought and will to our fellow creatures by regarding nature as 
a \natura naiuratd^ The other party as triumphantly shewed there 
was no bulwark here against every species of fanaticism, against 
every fancy, and a man might persuade himself and appeal to 
Thomas Aquinas who started the question, “How may angels 
could dance upon the top of a needle?” as an instance, and there 
are many still more gross. And the follies into which man was 
led by attributing to reality that which was mere play work of 
logic, by the immense . . . names which we have been accustomed 
to hear with very great contempt, forgetting what the sovereigns, 
what the warriors, were at that time, over whom these men had 
such control; forgetting what institutions were then forming 
in the world; or rather to say the truth, talking about books 
♦ Tkc ttpottex uses two spellings of this as of other words. 
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whichj if they have been in an old library they probably may have 
seen without knowing it^ but of which most assuredly they never 
reati a page. But I happen to have read a considerable portion 
of the works of Thomas Aquinas^^^^ and [Duns Scotus]*^^^^ and I 
should be perplexed to name any books which impressed me with 
a deeper sense of the power of the human mind, however they 
may have been misled by their partiality or by moving in one 
direction. 

Through the powers of these men aided by abler councils 
{counsels?']^ ... in the lower classes, and perhaps better suited to 
the higher aspirations of the nobler character of man, {Realisrri} 
became triumphant, till just about the time of the restoration of 
letters, OccamJ our English philosopher arose. Yes, I say 
Occam, that obscure name as it now is, but which was formerly 
most celebrated, the object of the thunderbolts of Rome, lead- 
ing a life of persecution and yet still consoled by finding his 
opinions triumphant, brought forward a system of sound philo- 
sophy. He defined faith according to its proper nature. He said 
that it was an anticipation of knowledge by the moral will. That 
(ity was indeed below science, for that was what we were to 
enjoy as the reward of faith; but far above opinion; which there- 
fore was not indeed ever attainable in its height by reason but 
which was constantly tricked by it, and though ever flying before, 
still in its latter steps reached it; and consequently that a doctrine 
of faith that was against reason was absurd, and a faith that was 
not admitted to be above reason ceased to be faith altogether, 
inasmuch as it became one and the same with reason. But what I 
would wish to impress is what struck me as so beautiful a definition 
of faith that of itself it is enough to preserve any man from fanati- 
cism and at least secure him against {charges of atheism and the 
persecution or neglect of postmiy\. 

Does not the child, feeling its growth, anticipate its man- 
hood and does not it work on with a view to it? Does not the 
child while it plays on its mother^s knees, yea in the touch on the 
mother^s arm, receive in love and in kindness a pledge that that 

♦ Supported by MB. 25. 

t TMs smtoewx appears to be corrupted in the reporting. Some sort of transition 
was to be made from Realism to Homindism, 

J Tbe reporter d3irot%bout writes ‘Hockham’. An indication of Coleridge’s 
pronunciation? 
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something it understands not it yet possesses,**®’ the essential of 
sense and truth and reality combined with a reversional property, 
something yet to come? This, in reality, is the pride of hun^an 
reason because it is the pledge and necessary consequence of its 
progression. 

All that has been done in later times in the critical 
examination of the faculties by which we are to judge of both 
the objects of our senses and those which are removed from us, 
all that speculation to rightly employ itself upon a . . . shapes 
by its own powers a correspondent . . . and then that larger 
portion of truths which are attained partly by the absurdity of 
supposing the contrary, and partly by the contradiction which 
the . . . not of our own beings — this I say was presented — no 
true [prototype] of that age indeed, but yet with a clearness which 
has not had many modern superiors. In our countryman, Occam, 
at this time, the two causes were working to produce a great 
revolution in the human mind. The first was that the very satiety 
of a perpetual controversy concerning mere notions and words, 
although it had done ample services in the formation of language 
and strengthening the human language (and remember that 
this very philosophy was the teiuiis court, if I may so say, it was 
the game of cricket, that had given all the robust vigor to the 
greatest statesmen and the mighty minds that existed in this 
country and the whole of Europe in the reign of Richard the 
3rd, Henry the 7th, and Henry the 8th, and part of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth) it was in this school they had learnt robustness, 
and robustness of intellect. Though very scanty should be the 
quantity of the information gained, <z#> is no trifle; or if it were, we 
must <Jtheny admit that the under-chemist at the Royal Institution 
or any other person who knows five hundred facts of nature, five 
hundred substantial pieces of knowledge of some use to mankind 
where Lord Bacon knew but one, was a greater man than Lord 
Bacon, and more likely to be a benefactor to his species. I mention 
this because it is one of the vices of this age that we are too fond 
of dwelling on the vices and follies of our ancestors. We may 
remember, if they thought too much of giving power, we have 
been falling into the opposite extreme of corruption, till we have 
destroyed the tone of the stomach which it was to nourish. We have 
been desirous of a [tangible] geometry, we have invented wooden 
circles and tried to make the child to fed. In short we have tried 
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to keep up his memory as the lumber room of his soul, with guns 
and swords and all the implements of warfare, without observing 
th|.t the arm was paralyzed and the soul turned to a mere lumber 
room where inactive {and dead nothings and ghosts of nothingsl* 
remaining together brought forward merely mists and vapours 
and self-conceit. 

Extremes are produced by extremes. The tyranny of Aristotle 
and the Aristotelian philosophy called forth the visionaries and 
the mystics. They abandoned all ideas, and their principle was 
that there was an universal life, that this life was distinguished 
by sympathies and antipathies, that this existed through all 
nature and that the proper mode of invoking nature was by 
attaining nature by means of simple substances. Out of this 
arose the fancy of the transmutation of metals. They believed 
that all the metals were the same thing in different states of 
growth, and that by warming, by bringing stimulants from 
{sulpfmrW or contradiction! from {mercury^ they could bring 
forward . . . and which they believed to be no other than what 
they called earthly life, or life in its opposite extreme; that as 
one extreme of life is projectile and against gravitation, so, as 
all extremes have some one middle point of indifference, there 
was a super-sensual life revealed in two ways, one by phenomenal 
light and the other by life or gold; and carrying this on they 
concluded, as life was light, so the {universal fnenstruum\^ from 
life would {blend and harmonize the most discordant elements^ |j. The 
same view therefore gave them hope of discovering an universal 
remedy, a power of keeping life in the highest state conceivable 
of energy; and on the same principle, carrying on the notion of 
life everywhere, and animating the universe, they presented 
all parts of the world as having symbolical meanings, that there 
was no shape in nature but had its correspondent in the heavens 
or under the earth, that it was merely a likeness to something 
else and therefore capable of acting on some superior being; 
and in this manner they introduced, indeed, all that was most 
absurd in fancy or imagination, but at the same time, still in 
direct opposition to the scholastic philosophy which drew man 

♦ MS. Egerton 2826. 
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wholly back from his senses and from the outward world into the 
distinctions in his own thoughts. And constantly directing the 
human mind to found itself {upon phenomena it\ will lead to an 
experimental philosophy, lead us further to chemical operations 
and what they called “constellations”, faith watching the effects, 
imagining the possession of these things to be somewhat in the 
nature of ceremonies or magical invocations of them, noticing 
the results. And so, blindly leading on to other truths so important 
to the actual purposes of man in society, it drew strangers’* minds 
into it, infected {even the learned] with the same notions, infected 
with the same disposition to lying which follows an intelligence 
{intent on an imaginary mi. Which reminds us of]^ z. thing presented 
to us in Don Quixote, where he begins with a grave story which 
he cannot bring himself to deny but goes to a magician to know 
whether it is true or not. So with these men. They indulged 
themselves with these imaginings (soy that certain indulgences 
became so vivid from hope that they declared they were so, 
and afterwards many of them, I believe, really believed it. But 
yet where the whole human faculties were called forth, and with 
amazing industry, something must come of it; and to the 
Alchemists we are indebted for chemistry as it now exists,'*^’ 
a wonderful science I may call it, for it has transmuted into 
reality all the dreams of polytheism; and it would be difficult 
to find in the Arabian Mights anything more wonderful than 
chemistry has presented. So that which began in imagination, 
(proceeding and wedding with common sense, and finally with 
science), has ended in the gratification of it. 

Letters however were gradually introduced, and who shall 
speak — ^who shall be worthy to describe — ^the enthusiasm with 
which the Great men of Rome and Greece, in the reappearance of 
their works, were greeted in Christendom? Remember how 
many . . . and to introduce letters and arts and sciences. Compare 
the efforts of the Russian court from Peter the Great to the present 
day, and its existing state, and then look back with honest pride 
to your ancestors when the trumpet of ancient literature was 
blown, and king and noble and warrior and peasant came 
crowding, when men gave up their pleasure, exposed to every 
privation, and with their manuscripts under their arms would 

* stroller? 

t Based on a hint in Afire. Crii., 902 Lect. XII, i 8 i 8 , on the Alchemists. 
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Start from a hedge [craving a penny for a poor scholar],* And 
those men were the Erasmuses, the Luthers — the men who have 
made us all we are, and whose works if well studied would make 

C ^ 

us a great deal better. Thus spread throughout (^Europe) a zeal 
that declared to the human mind that it was arriving at its 
manhood, that it was no longer to be confined to this or that 
study, but was capable of passing (on Jarthef)^ according to the 
will of individual genius and the social stimulus. 

Shortly afterwards, the reformation^:, which could not 
well be delayed, threw open all the stores of religion to man. 
There, too, the same mark of Providence was shewn. There, too, 
was the blast of the trumpet, and all those nations and all those 
individuals who were fitted for Protestantism received it; and 
having received it, the voice seemed to have passed forth, and 
within a few years only, after Luther’s death, it received its 
outline and limits which it has not varied to this day. So materially 
are things dependent upon the great course of events, and so 
little is really done by individual reasoning, or what we are now 
so proud of under the name of enlightening, or the spread of 
general information, and so forth. That information! which is 
suitable to and which conforms with all its facts, which in the 
present is wedding the past to some future, that is mighty. All 
the rest may sometimes distinguish individuals, but it is, as it 
were, nothing, in the ocean of human concerns. But assuredly 
the way to improve the present is not (toy despise the past; it is a 
great error to idolize it, but a still greater to hold it in contempt. 
Wordsworth has beautifully said, “The Child is the Father of 
the man”, and I would wish men to be taught to be, “Bound 
each to each in natural” charity.'*®* 

I will conclude this lecture by a few general remarks on 
the ages of which we have been treating, and as my next lecture 
will begin with the reformation and go on to the time of Charles 
the Second, what I mean now I -will state by repeating almost a 
conversation that passed. “What!” says one objector to me, “do 
* MS^ Egtrton 3057. 
t The reporter wrote 

% HB. 25; Reformation, truly the Egg of the Schoolmen tho* they ostridblilKe 
left it to be hatched by chance* 

§ Did Coleridge pronounce this with emphasis on the first syllable? Mormation 
as compared with ok mtra facts. Om ronembcri the poem about 'iaquaintance*. 
mm. 
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you hold out these Middle Ages as objects of admiration? What 
can dreaming of the past do but make men forget the duties and 
advantages of the present? Where are your fine chivalrous knights? 
You forget their miserable vassals. There, to be sure, are your 
great displays of priestly power, but do you forget the cruel 
crusades and examine into the detail of life, without its comforts, 
with all the wretchedness that you may still find if you go into 
the territories between Turkey and Europe?” 

I answer, “There is always enough that is secured to us, 
both by what is evil as well as good in nature, that will be secured 
to us by the present; and the elevation of the past is as necessary 
as an attention to the present. The events of nature ought to 
be continuous. Many are the deformities of the Middle Ages, 
but they may be well compared to the eruptions on unhealthy 
children; they are repulsive to our feelings. But where any evil 
exists inwardly, and when the body becomes weaker and weaker 
it is found easy to combine* the poison of the disease with the 
life itself, and the outward counterfeits of smoothness and harmony, 
of which the wretched inwardly have no partaking.” 

That Europe is what it is, could not have been, in the 
first place, but in consequence of the wisdom *of Charlemagne, 
and the other powers of Europe in imitation of him, in sub- 
ordinating the temporal powers for a time to the spiritual powers. 
For what interest was there but that which remained common 
to all the states? If the Pope could not wholly prevent wars, has 
the Protestant balance of power been more successful? Since it 
has, by the necessary change of time, taken from the person and 
turned into the balance, have we gained more in that respect? 
But the vassals, the dreadful slavery of those ages! 

I am far from wishing to exculpate or palliate the evils of 
slavery. What makes a slave a slave? If I mistake not it 
is oppressionsf — ^it is the being in a state out of which he cannot 
hope to rise; and he who is placed where there is no motive for 
action, but where the miserable thing he is must ever remain 
in the same sphere, is a slave, and a pitiable one. But were the 
vassals of our ancestors such? Can we compare them with the 
miserable victims of the West Indies? If so, how came the bur- 

coniusc? As for example, to coiifxise the fevered flush of the tubercular mth 
the glow of healths 

t NB. 25: True notion of Slavery — ^Hopelesmessl 
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gesses? They came from somewhere; they were not original 
citizens. The privileges of cities were not known till a considerable 
length of time had passed after the first conquest. Of whom came 
the great majority of the religious, the monks and the priests? 
It appears, then, that there were two modes by which the vassals 
had a hope of rising, either in themselves or in their children; and 
that they did so is evident first from the power of the clergy and 
secondly from the great powers of the burgesses. Reflect only 
on the Hanseatic League.* Recollect only how early the House 
of Commons became important. And what were those burgesses? 
Think of their buildings, think of the cathedral at Strasbourg, 
think of the superior morality, of the admirable, balanced con- 
stitutions, of the men of genius that were rising out of them, and 
the refuge afforded to men of genius! See them, wrongfully 
sometimes, oppressed, and sometimes wrongfully oppressing, the 
nobility and genius, but {the source of stimulatiori\ and also that which 
was to be stimulated. Consider, I say, too, likewise, not the 
gloomy accounts of monkish historians only, but take the picture 
given by the poets of the times. Surely it was not all cruelty! 
We find there, on the contrary, nothing more frequent than 
such characters as that which Shakespeare has drawn in As You 
Like It f , and we find 

[“The constant service of the antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for mead”]t 
was predominant in the minds of men. 

I feel the blessings of the present time most fully; but I still, 
when I reflect on a German'*®* town which I myself was once 
in, and which had never been polluted by any foreign invasion, 
and remember how strongly it struck me like something I have 
seen and all I have heard of good old simple times in England, 
and compare it with the result of the mannere of that same town 
after it had for three years had French troops quartered in it 
— ^how much more information there was in the town, and how 
much more of what was infamous in man and woman, and how 
much shipwreck had taken place in their morality, and we 
* NB, 25; & all the trade ^ commerce which the Landholders abstained thro* 
pride from — Their constitutions, so admirably balanced as to have remmxipd m 
Gfermany even to the French Revolution, the murderer of all the recoll«:tions and 
rial! the Hopes of good men, 

f HB, 25: What an affecting picture ha$ Sh, drawn of Hs Adam in As Tm Zih It, 
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shaE not be so apt to despise what is ancient, nor admire aE, 
as good, that comes under the name of modern Elumination. 

But above aU I find throughout the dark ages one strikiiig 
proof of the greatness of our nature. The present man was in 
aU his doubtings and in all his notions subordinated to the future. 
Religion in thought, religion in heart, was with aU their imper- 
fections their guide, their ultimate, their supreme aid in aU 
things. We are apt to take prominences as history, but remember 
that historians naturaUy take that which is prominent and chief, 
but aE prominences are exceptions instead of the rule. We 
read of cruelties to the vassals * — we swell with indignation at 
their wretched life and various instances are brought in con- 
firmation of it; and in the meantime we bless our fate and have 
reason to do so, but greater our reasons to do if we look 
to correspondent individuals in our own times. 

Great have been the advantages to this country by commerce. 
Next to the church it has been the great source of information, 
and art and science in some measure, though in a less degree, 
but most assuredly the main support of freedom, nay the very 
cause of freedom as actual and practicable throughout the 
country, and of that general diffusion of knowledge which, if 
we have fewer wells now, fewer reservoirs, makes us have a 
hundred more frequent brooks which may be shallow but yet 
go bubbling and chattering and conveying fertility where they 
go, to a certain extent. I feel that now you may pass from one 
end of England to the other and scarcely know you are twenty 
miles from London, from the general uniformity of language, 
habit, information. I feel that by the confidence made necessary 
between man and man, it has given a physical strength to this 
country perfectly new and unknown in any periods of the history 
of the world. All this I feel and feel grateful for. But it has taught 
us to consider men, our fellow creatures, mere parts of the 
machine. It has directed us to consider the quantity of con- 
sumable goods without reference to the quaEty of the consumer. 
I*say it enables us to look with trifling concern at well-attested 

* NB- 25: But grant truth as we must that the Vassal had maay grievances# did 
it arise wholly from these times? from the Vassalage? or from the evil of Humaa 
Nature — ^Darc to end with the CSotton Children— & then with the manufactariug 
System couuter-balauced by uothiiag# compared with the System of Arms & Laud 
eountoacted by the cleigy & this very system m i'te youth — 
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facts of many thousands of little children, from the age of six 
years old to fifteen*, working from fourteen! to fifteen hours 
out of the twenty-four in a heated atmosphere of eighty-five 
degrees or more, in an air polluted by cotton flue, nay, by the 
very effluvia from the poor little sufferers who each contribute 
their quota to the common contagion. I say this — and that 
these die off so as to leave only one in fifty. And happy are those 
who die, so escaping a miserable old age loaded with diseases 
(as numerous as the organs of the body by which they can be 
attacked) that arise from debility and excessive stimulants, 
For it is not a contradiction — this is so, and it is not a contradiction 
— they are/fe«<^®' labourers, poor little darlings! And consider 
the revenue, consider the money got by them! 

“But morality? But religion?” 

“They are all very good things — we subscribe to the Sunday 
Schools — but you must not mention those points when it comes 
to a question of commerce!”! 

* “Fourteen’* in the Remarks on • . . FeeVs Bill (see note 45), and changed in the 
margin of the Ashley copy in the British Museum (Ashley 2861) to “Sixteen*’. The 
hand may be Coleridge’s. 

t “Thirteen”, op, cit 

J Did Coleridge really “dare to end” with this? Did he not conclude with a 
sentence or two on the benefitSj in spite of weaknesses, of mediaeval Christian philo- 
sophy and institutions? See f.n. p. 287. But the reporter of MS. Egerton 3057 gives no 
support to this conjecture. 
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The Gothic tribes, both before and after they had received 
Christianity and become the founders of Christianity, were 
strikingly distinguished from the Greeks, the south western branch 
of the same great family, by a federal character as opposed to a 
direct republicanism or the character of a state. They in all their 
habits discovered a connexion without combination. They were 
belinked'®^ together, but no part would lose its own integrity and 
individuality. Each house was to be a man’s castle. Each town 
owed indeed its duties and its audiences to some noble or prince 
from whom it held (land,} but still it was a whole, of itself, with 
its own rights, its own magistracies. 

And this which marked the whole political character dis- 
closed itself likewise in their poetry; we find no remnants of any 
poem which can be said to have a beginning, a middle and an 
end, and in which all the parts are means to some great end, 
with a number of successive highly interesting narrations following 
each other in the order of time and going to one purpose. 

* Tiu Tmes, March i, 1819. Also in the Mommg Ckrmide and the Nm Tmts. 
The Cmrier of Saturday, Feb. 27, carried a similar announcement 
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It is, in truth, the same character which afterwards appeared 
and has given rise to the couplet verse, which is precisely what 
I* mean — we take for instance, the writings of Dryden, or 
Ben Jonson’s poems, you will find a series of distinct couplets, 
all upon the same subject but each having a wholeness of itself. 
I have explained this because it is the character of the language, 
marked by a smaller number of cases, and inflexions, and the 
manifest tendency to lose those which it possessed, compared 
with the interwoven sentences of the Romans and Greeks, which 
doubtless permitted them a much more logical position of words, 
according to the order of thought, than a language where the 
grammatical must ever over-rule that position in which the mind 
itself brings forward the conceptions.^®^ 

I have made this preface for the purpose of explaining myseli 
and being intelligible when I say that the scholastic philosophy 
had two great purposes. First, it introduced into all the languages 
of Europe, as far as the languages were susceptible of it, the powei 
and force of Greek and Roman connexion. It forever precluded 
our falling — or at least it should seem to have promised so to do — 
to have precluded our falling into the mere aphoristic style of the 
Oriental nations, in which thought is heaped upon thought by 
simple aggregation of words. In truth, what our Schoolmen hac3 
so well labored to prepare, and what the great writers before oui 
revolution had so admirably elaborated and exemplified, the 
writers since then have seemed to take equal pains to destroy: 
to remove as an oIFence all the marks of connexion, to make each 
sentence an independent one, easily indeed understood, but stil] 
more easily forgotten.^^^ And as these men have shewn an uttei 
contempt in general for whatever is ancestral, and conceived 
themselves to have been so abundantly wise that till some hundred 
years ago, no light was in the world at ail, it may be of some service 
to inform them that this is the only mark they bear of their great 
Gothic ancestors. By returning to that which it was before, it*^ 
had ingrafted upon itf all of which it was capable. This was the 
first step. The second was the bringing into clear view what m 
all ages, clearly or obscurely conceived, works in the mind, the 
true engine of all speculatxoii, expressed in a controversy between 
the Nominalists and the Realists^^> (those who conceived [on the 
one handi, uiuversals]| or those terms by which we [generalize 

* Sdiolastidsm? f laniguag^ J MS. i^rtan 3057. 
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or connect a number of particulars under one word, and who 
valued terms only as words, and who thought of]* such con- 
nexions as not applicable to nature at all but mere parts of logic; 
and those who contended that those words appertain to certain 
forms of the mind and that those forms were truly correspondent 
to connexions in nature, so that the mind was to be conceived 
of as one pole of a line, the other pole of which was in nature — 
the contemplative and the contemplated being, as it were, the 
positive and the negative points of the magnetic line). As soon 
as itf had answered these purposes, as soon as it had had such an 
impulse given to it that it was sure to move forward by its own 
impetus and by the additional force [of] the celebrity, the rank, 
and influence, which it was sure to confer on the men who excelled 
and became eminent in the exercise. Providence introduced an 
antidote, which was to grow as the scholastic philosophy was 
losing more and more its utility, and finally to take its place 
when it was superannuated. 

This was the other part of the Gothic mind — the inward, 
the striking, the romantic'®* character, in short the genius, 
but genius marked according to its birthplace; for it grew in rude 
forests amid the inclemencies of outward nature where man saw 
nothing around him but what must owe its charms mainly to the 
imaginary powers with which it was surveyed. There nothing 
outward marked the hands of man. Woods, rocks and streams, 
huge morasses, nothing wore externally the face of human 
intellect; and yet man cannot look but intellect must be either 
found or placed. There arose therefore, among the Gothic nations, 
a superstition or a worship of fire. Imagine, then, that of images 
they had nothing like those of the Greeks. They had nothing but 
what was to be inward and sullenly refuse[d] to disclose itself 
otherwise than in terrors. So powerfully was this held, so strongly 
did the inwardness of the Gothic nature work, that the first great 
children of genius (called no doubt as by a foreign light and 
awaked from slumber yet with all the passionate admiration, with 
all the gratitude, that was felt for the light that had awoke them) 
never could in the least degree approach near to the centre. They 
believed themselves imitators. They professed to follow the 
ancients as guides. They sometimes actually copied; but natmre 

^ Adapted from MS* EgertoB 3057. 

f the scholastic philosophy 
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maintained her rights, and instead of the copyists of Homer or 
of Virgil, we have imitators*’* indeed, in Dante and Ariosto; but 
imitators only as nature imitates herself, when the same energies 
are excited under other circumstances, and on different materials 
through which she is to diffuse her creative and shaping mind. 

Dante may be considered as a sort of staple connecting two 
chains, the metaphysics and the mysticism of the poetic side of 
the scholastic Realists whom he held in high honor, and on the 
other side, the first link of the chain of the men of genius.*®* It was 
fortunate, and in all things we may trace the chain of events 
which it is perhaps scarcely religious to call by the name of 
fortunate, that Realism should then have been in its pride of 
triumph. It was so admirably adapted to give a sort of feeling 
and emotion and passion to the energies in nature, and at the same 
time connected the true form of the scholastic philosophy with 
that craving after something more substantial which soon charac- 
terized the alchemists and the wonder-workers of the same time. 
And as admirably adapted to the occasions of mankind does this 
appear — that Nominalism under Occam should rally its forces 
when erudition was growing <(«Kfo> pedantry, and Platonism 
(which had performed its functions) was degenerating into sickly 
dreams. 

The great Petrarch,**®* great in every respect because he 
was likewise eminently good and desirable, even in the very height 
of the Scholastic philosophy was its determined enemy. He had, 
in truth, too much of inward reality, too much of interest for his 
human brethren, to find any gratification in forms of any sort 
(in mere forms). The same causes deterred him from the law, 
because he thought that the mere application of universals or of 
general rules, as drawing away the mind from that which, in mind, 
inf each thing, makes it itself and such as no other can be, appears 
to have made him tmjust to the Schoolmen, and called forward 
firom him, declamations against their spread as one of the 
greatet evils, and a sorer barbarism, under the name of philo- 
sophy, than had oppressed mankind in the ages before from mere 
simple ignorance. In short among Petrarch’s prose works, and 
^ecially his letters, you will find all the abuse of the Schoolmen 
which it has been fashionable since the Refomiation to heap 

♦ Throtighatit, tlie reporter wrote “I^atdck** for ^Tetrarck^*, 

t 7 — and omit the cxiinma after 
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upon them; but far more pardonable was it in petrarch compared 
with those of later times. For it is not given to man to be wholly 
just to his contemporaries: for he is too warm in the game* — too 
warm and interested, not merely to see and weigh what the 
beauties are, or what the defects, but when he feels the defect 
warmly to join towards its removal and when he feels an excellence 
to allay the flatteries with it. But who that lives in an age which 
labors under the very contrary disease to that of the scholastic 
age, who lives in an age when thinking becomes an actual toil 
and when, if you attempt to put three sentences together in 
connexion, you are asked for facts, though none that I have been 
able to ascertain knew what the meaning of the word “fact” is, 
or how it is possible for a man to know how, out of an immense 
number of circumstances, decide} that one is “the fact”,‘“> 
unless he had asked himself simply first, for what he was looking. 

A[mong] the most interesting of the great men who followed 
PETRARCH was his own scholar, john of ravenna.<^^> His family 
name seems to have been malpeghini. [He was] bom about the 
year 1352, of very poor parents who yet, however, seized with the 
enthusiasm which was then beginning to spread over Christendom, 
had sent him to the celebrated donatus who introduced him to 
PETRARCH, then an old man. petrarch reared him and treated 
him as a child; and perhaps there does not exist in all biography 
anything more interesting, displaying more admirable traits on 
one part, or more natural ones on the other, than the letters of 
petrarch concerning this John of Ravenna. His first letter, 
written to his friends, in which he gives the one hand} an account 
that a fond father would give of a boy of twelve or thirteen (he 
could not be much older) of his tracing his distress when he was 
restless, while on the other, the account of his vexations. The 
young man, who had been growing restless for a time, at length 
addressed his benefactor. 

“I cannot stop any longer. I must go away.” 

“And why?” First there was one excuse — ^he was weary of 
transcribing manuscripts. 

“But I told you when you had written so much to leave it 
off for a year.” No, he must go. 

“But why?” Something or other, tiU at last, wearied by 

♦ The report reads: to be one in the scheme — ^too be warm and mtotested. The 
correction is based on NB, 25. 
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Petrarch’s questions and kindness, he declared he knew not 
what it was but that he was consumed with a restless wish to be 
moving. And accordingly petrargh, after having in vain en- 
deavoured to detain him, and though the young man in his 
passions had even behaved most ungratefully to him (aniy 
wounded him by words, and though Petrarch writes to his father 
in a passion, he the next day sends another letter for fear the 
former should have produced a bad effect, in which he says, 
“It cannot be very wrong or I should not love him so much.” 
And at length, when he went away, the affectionate recommenda- 
tion that followed him! All these are the happy introduction of the 
life and after- works of a man who left no written works,* but who 
left works of an invaluable price; for under him were produced 
almost directly or indirectly, (pfy the great scholars and 

literary characters (pry restorers, Leonard aretin, anmebu of 

PADUA, ROBERT ROSSI, AND JACOB ANGELS OF FLORENCE, POGGIUS 
OF VERONA, AND OTHERS, in short there was scarcely a great man 
that had not received a part of his education from John of 
Ravenna, or had not been directly and immediately his scholar. 

In consequence of the zeal for knowledge which the repu- 
tation of PETRARCH and the unwearied exertions of his young 
scholar had diffused, Emanuel ghrysoloras came from Con- 
stantinople and settled in Italy. Shortly afterwards followed 
POGGius’s DISCOVERY of Quintilian, then cicero’s letters to 
ATTicus. BISHOP LAUD found Under an old ruin a manuscript of 
Cicero which for a time was not legible till A youth of verona, 
cusANAs, succeeded [in deciphering jV] and italy was then filled 
with copies of the de oratione . . . And now in scholastic philo- 
sophy everything was forgotten among the young men — it was 
only an effort who could write most eloquently, who could convey 
their thoughts most eloquently, who in short could feel most like 
a Roman. 

Still though this checked, and perhaps happily checked, 
the excess of a speculative turn, it could not wholly suppress it. 
But philosophy assumed a form suited to the occasion, and under 
the patronage of the great [Cosmo] f of Florence and his sons 
afterwards, there arose classical philosophers, passionate admirers 

♦ ISOB. 25: He keit^ed — but O wbat works did be not leave in the minds of his 
Auditors* 

t MS* E^carton 
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of Plato but not of Plato’s successors, figinus, mrandula, &c.* 
... In treating of the Eclectic [philosophers] f there was one point 
which I did not notice'^^’ but which it is of importance that *vve 
should now attend to. Plotinus wrote against {the Gnostics], Porphyry 
(against the Theurgistsy, lamblichus, \who answered him], wrote 
against the Christians in general; but we shall entertain a very 
false notion if we suppose these men contended at all in the 
spirit in which the Epicurean and [Stoic pagan philosophers] did. 
No, in the present day these philosophers would have formed a 
sect amongst us, of Christians. Throughout their works they speak 
with the highest reverence of our Lord. It never occurs to them 
to doubt, much less to deny, any of the miracles. Whatever 
the Christians believed in point of history, they believed — ^his 
miraculous birth, his resurrection, his ascension. Wherein did 
they differ? First of all in certain points of philosophy, but those 
were trifling however important they might appear to them. 
But secondly, which was of great importance, they said, “All this 
is true. We reverence Christ, we place him among the highest 
of the Gods that have descended into the human form; but you 
do wrong in appropriating and confining this. Pythagoras and 
[Plotinus] J were each such another.” This constituted them 
enemies of Christianity, if they were so; which should teach us 
to look not only at what a man disbelieves, but (a£y what he 
believes beyond or beside it, for on that the nature of his belief 
and disbelief must depend. This was, however, veiy fascinating, 
especially as the Eclectic philosophy was connected with the 
boldest purposes for the extension of the human powers. 

For conceive what are the strongest passions of the human 
mind. One is the love of knowledge, when it is awakened, for its 
own sake; the other is the love of power which as it is exercised, 
as that power must be exercised in every moment for the pre- 
servation of our lives, must necessarily become the strongest and 
need most the discipline of the moral law. Now the Platonic 
philosophy in its degenerate form after Plotinus combined both. 
There was [no limitation] allowed of, no boundary to the human 
intellect. It allowed, indeed most fiiUy, that many were the truths 
which could not be arrived at cither by the senses or by the 

♦ Adapted firom NB* i 25 . 

t Hie reporter wrote 

X Hie reporter wrote *^Po!oiims’% 
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understanding, or even by the reason as far as it was human. 
But what then? There were mysteries: powers higher than those 
means, by which they could be united positively with the Deity, 
and live in him, and in that state partake at once of his omniscience 
and omnipresence. And these, too, were to be learned; the 
discipline indeed was severe, the time required in the penances 
and the watchfulness were perfectly like those of . . . or the 
Brahmi ns ; but still the wished for results attached.* Finally 
Plotinus, we are told by Porphyry, enjoyed it three times, and 
Porphyry when sixty-eight years old enjoyed it for the first time.<^3^ 
By what faculties he came to remember this, which was not only 
above the senses and the understanding but even above the 
reason, or by what words or by what possible means he could 
have communicated this even to himself, he has not been so kind 
as to inform us. Few however must be so ambitious as to expect 
this last consolation, but various were the seats of preferment. 
It was at least common for a philosopher to become connected 
with a daemon, the [private Junos and Genii of the']^ higher air, 
or form an intimacy with a [pleroma of gods]|<^^> or in short with 
the innumerable spirits above us. It was hard if he could not find 
a spirit with whom he could melt like two dew-drops, and then 
becoming refreshed, like a philosopher, tell wonderful things of 
himself. But this was still knowledge and contained within the 
mind. And here Plotinus appears to have stopped, for he certainly, 
upon the subject of astrology reasons, like a sound philosopher 
and speaks of magic with detestation, confining himself to natural 
magic, which appears to be nothing more than a want of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

This, however, was of short continuance, for already in the 
successor of Plotinus, in Porphyry who was Plotinus’s immediate 
successor, ma^c is highly spoken of and the means by which it 
is performed, and in short, stories not only as gross as those which 
we find in our common books of magic, but for the greater part 
they are the very same. For it is with superstitious stories as it is 
with jokes. They have a wonderful metamorphosis; you may 
trace them in China, in India, in Persia, among the ancient 
Greeks. You may take a story or joke and find it successively in 

* arrived? 

f Fiiiiyj Mat EisL^ IL v,i6* See this lecture, p. 304 Sc £m, 

J Thomas Taylor, Imnklkkm m the Mystems, i8ai, 43 
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almost all the countries of the civilized world, of course in each 
country in its own drapery, the same circumstances belonging, to 
it, and with the same individual soul; and I believe an edition 
might be given of Joe Milier,<”> or any other text book, that 
would deserve to be called the most learned book in the world, 
if a man were to trace each story back to the different writers, 
or heroes, or men of genius, to whom, age after age, it was 
attributed. Some have supposed it was given by some oracle. 
Certain commentators, I believe, are persuaded of it, for the 
first rule I have observed in notes on Milton and others, is to take 
for granted that no man had ever a thought originate in his own 
mind; in consequence of which, if there is anything in a book 
like it before, it was certainly taken from that. And you may go 
on, particularly by their likenesses, to the time of the Deluge, 
and at last it amounts to this; that no man had a thought but 
some one found it, and it hais gone down as an heirloom which 
one man is lucky enough to get and then another. It struck me 
with astonishment when I found how devoid of power and thought 
our Milton is! Anything equal to Paradise Lost could not be his! 
For there was a man who made a poem upon it in Italy; conse- 
quently this poem is the true origin of the Paradise Lost, and so 
on<“> — with regard to all the detail it is a clear point. And really, 
with regard to certain wit and to certain stories, it may be 
admitted without any of the ludicrous consequences that follow 
when applied to the production of genius. 

The connexion however between philosophy and magic did 
not flourish so well in Italy. It met with two mighty oppositions: 
first of all, the passionate love for poetry, whatever was cheerful 
and whatever was elegant, and next, the Inquisition and the 
watchful eye of the hierarchy. But it produced another effect, 
most remarkable, and which convinces us how compleatly 
necessary the Reformation was, not merely for the reform but 
for the church from which the schism was made. There was 
scarcely a man of learning in Italy at that time who was believed 
to be seriously a Christian; some were open infidels, that is as 
open as they dared to be; and in tmth if we read their writings we 
find that before the Reformation, there being a little jealousy 
excited, they made no great disguise of it. But the greater number 
were m-jratical infidels of the school of Proclus who felt the common 
notions of the school and Christianity too vulgar, and in the 
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horror they felt for superstitions, passed into the opposite extreme 
of, visionary enthusiasm. It was in the north, in Germany and in 
England, that the magic, the alchemistic want and desire to 
exercise power by obscure means, were principally noticed. And 
this arose from that great desire for reality which marks the 
northern nations, arising no doubt in part out of their climate, 
but far more I am persuaded out of their institutions — nay, 
however much it may be deemed a prejudice, I would say like- 
wise, out of the original stock. The same thing which makes us 
domestic, which makes us retire from one circle into a narrower 
and yet into a narrower, as if the mind within required a still 
stronger and a still stronger grasp to balance itself, this was shewn 
in Germany by the Bohemians, who believed in the sacrament of 
the cup which the church had withheld from laymen. Why 
should it be withheld? The Church had encouraged a belief 
that it almost approached to magic, and it is curious that the 
fighting a superstition that degraded the holy institution over 
which the controversy was, should have led the way to the 
reformation of religion from that, and from aU its other true 
deformities. 

In Germany the first man, (and with the exception of Huss 
and Wyckliffe,*^®’ and others, who might be said to be the more 
distinct heralds of the Reformation), Reuchlin**®’, deserves to be 
mentioned as better known by his Latin name, Gapnio. Now with 
the greatest zeal for the restoration of letters in general, with a 
courage and an address exerted against the great enemies of all 
knowledge ( but at the same time the main supports of the Roman 
hierarchy — the mendicant orders) Reuchlin distinguished himself 
first by a service which will remain and which will entitle h im 
to gratitude when all his follies and all his weaknesses will be 
forgotten. He introduced the Hebrew Scriptures and the study of 
them; he did more, we may say he prevented the destruction of 
them. For upon the first dawning of the Hebrew literature, so 
great was the alarm taken by the ignorant clergy that they had 
begun an Inquisition among the Jews, accompanied with every 
species of cruelty, for the purpose of discovering the Hebrew 
manuscripts and committing them to the flames. Reuchlin, 
by means of the influence he had with the Emperor, and by that 
extended correspondence which he enjoyed among eminent literati, 
secured both the Jews and the Oracles of which thm they had the 
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keeping. But in the commune which he naturally had with the 
more learned of the Jews, he acquired a knowledge of the Cabala, 
and mixed his recommendations of the pure words of God with 
the most extravagant encomiums on this most sublime of 
philosophies. 

What the origin of the Gabala*®^’ was I cannot pretend 
to tell you precisely. I know it is commonly said that it began 
from the loth century or even later in the middle ages. This 
appears to me utterly unlikely. At least I find the references to it 
so strong in the works of the first century — I find the same 
doctrines so plainly marked, even in Philo Judaeus, in works which 
are supposed to be before the birth of our Lord — that I am inclined 
rather to think that its origin is to be sought for about the same 
time that the Wisdom of Solomon, in our Apocrypha, was written, 
which likewise contains passages strongly cabalistical. Whatever 
its origin was, its doctrines were nearly the same as the lower* 
Platonists’. A species of pantheism was taught, in a very wild 
form indeed, but which when reduced to common sense appears 
to be nothing more than this, that they made no essential 
distinction between God and his creation but that of the mani- 
fested and the manifestation. The Deity considered in himself 
and in his own essential nature they represented as three in one; 
but the Deity as manifested, as expanding (in at} least (seven} 
ways, they represented as the seven spirits or the seven Sephiroth.f 
The last, which was to be the Messiah or the Shekinah, was to 
be the same as the second person of the triad, and to be in the 
Shekinah a concentration of all the sevenj spirits of the mani- 
festation, a doctrine which must have been very early indeed in 
the Church, because we find a clear reference to it in the beginning 
of the Apocalypse. And this I confess is among my chief reasons for 
according to the Gabala a much greater degree of antiquity than 
is commonly done. For I cannot reconcile it with common sense 
that the Jews, who are admitted to be the inventors of this 
doctrine, should have made a doctrine in every respect shadowing 
out the mysteries of Christianity, and those very mysteries which, 
after the first conversion, which after the Apostolic times, they 
made the stumbling block and the cause of the obstinate refusal 

♦ Lator? Possibly the shorthand sign was the same for both words. 

f The reporter wrote ^'Zephyrs**. 
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to receive our Lord. It seems to me therefore that the Cabala 
mu^t have a traditioning* philosophy among them, the likeness 
of which to Christianity will not be wonderful to any man who has 
studied the fragments of Heraclitus, or believes these were derived 
from the mysteries, that they were founded by the fanatics, and 
that they produced it as corrupt productions from the patriarchal 
. . . religion. But the Cabala likewise possessed certain combin- 
ations of sounds, figures, and numbers, by which external nature 
was to be controlled and governed; and this, too, Reuchlin 
seriously contended for and practised; or at least sought for, as 
far as he could, the means of practising. 

Next to Reuchlin comes Henry Cornelius Agrippa,*®*’ not 
to be compared in interest with him; but his whole life is so 
characteristic of the philosophy and temper of his age, as well as 
so interesting from his [addiction to magic, thatjf he cannot be 
passed (jjvery without some notice. Although almost a century 
and a half had passed since the first great revival of letters, yet 
still the number of writers, especially in the north of Europe, 
was exceedingly small. In truth every country had its own dark 
age, and the dark age was far lighter than that of later times, 
even as England had its dark age when Italy was enjoying a full 
light. It had awakened too suddenly — had knowledge too wide 
for its natural effects; in short you must draw a picture full of 
incongruities to represent fairly the state of things in Europe 
about the time of the Reformation. You must take genius in all 
its splendor, in individuals, magnificent structures by bodies, 
and a spirit of zeal and art throughout society (of which we have 
since had but feeble or at least but morbid imitations); but we 
must combine with it barbarism in all the detail of social life, 
and so gross and ignorant in the lower order as to infect the higher, 
by rendering the lower order susceptible of so many delusions 
that evidence forced men into the belief of the impossible, whilst 
it was not considered of how little weight evidence ought to be, 
except from him who is capable of examining and recording the 
circumstances under which the events have taken place. I know 
no other way to account for the serious, solemn, and minutely 
established details of extraordinary facts which you find, not in 
the works of weak men or fanatics, but in the writings of the 

♦ tradition in? 

t Adapted from MS, l^cxton 3057. 
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greatest scholars of the then age. It seemed to be, and any man who 
has looked into . . .* * * § law or those who have a character^ to 
maintain — it seems as if it were a peculiar species of madness, as 
if the intense desire of power, seizing hold of the mind and 
becoming a habit in it, had given such an unnatural vividness to 
certain notions as to impress a belief that they had occurred as 
events. Some of those, however, appear to have been what is its 
natural connexion, mere imposture; and this calls me to the 
character of one of the most extraordinary men that ever lived, 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa. 

He was born at cologne in 1487, of an ancient and noble 
FAMILY. At Cologne he was educated. He blended the study of 
the Romish Law with religion^ and in his first works, before 
he was fourteen, J he discovered his attachment to magic and the 
occult sciences. Soon after he removed to Paris and there he 
formed a secret society, and I believe it is the first that is to be 
found of the many, many of them the laugh of young men who 
wished to act the Roman, but some which had more serious 
objects, -as those of the Bavarian Illuminati. But it is of still more 
interest in a moral point of view, for Agrippa believed earnestly 
in the possibility of magical arts. He had persuaded himself he 
had produced some extraordinary effects. He sought to spread 
this faith with others. He erected a secret society. And one of the 
first articles of it was that they were to pretend to do these things, 
to do it by conspiracy, and above all things to bring great men 
under the belief that they would arrive at some extraordinary 
power, but that they must pass through all the mysteries. . . . 
This, by the letters§ found after his death, was the plan he laid 
down while he was a firm believer that he should actually arrive 
at those powers which were to reward the labors of the first 
greater degree. This is a lesson full of instruction indeed, to shew 
that when the mind yearns after power by any other mode than 
that appointed by our Maker, it begins from secret deception 
to pass into direct and intentional imposture, till the greatest and 
the wholesomest powers of the mind are sacrificed to the low 

* I suggest very tentatively: the works of Behmen translated by Willlana Law, 
or mj &fy tihose of any men who have a character , . - 

f NB. 25 reads; medicine. 

$ NB. 25 reads: seventeen. 

§ NB. 25 adds: to & from an Italian member, Landolfo. 
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ambition and the vile tricks of a mere conjurer. Now such was 
th9 case with Henry Cornelius Agrippa. 

It is not easy to conceive what that man might not have 
promised himself, would he have preferred common sense to 
cunning, would he have taken the shorter way of becoming 
respectable instead of playing the knave and running round 
that long and weary way of playing the fool. He possessed genius 
as a poet. He had uncommon acuteness as a philosopher. His 
remarks, wherever they occur upon the powers of the human 
mind, are wonderfully applied, and are more marked even, by 
good sense, than those of his contemporaries. Not only this, but 
as a man in active life he was an excellent and commanding 
statesman, an admirable officer; in the different services in which 
he fought he distinguished himself greatly. He was created a 
knight on the field, and had all that could have raised him to all 
the honorable objects of human ambition. But what was that 
compared with the ambition of frightening emperors and making 
them believe that you could command all the inanimate objects 
around them? Agrippa had fully persuaded himself that he should 
be able to bring over the Emperor himself, and at the same time 
the King of France, whom he calls “Magnus Jovis, the great 
Jupiter”, to become members of his secret societies, and submit 
to be placed in a lower class. In consequence of this the king 
wished to have proof. 

One of the secret society by the name of [Juanetin de Gerond\* 
had been entrusted with a fortress in the Pyrenees. He behaved 
so cruelly to the boors about it that they had risen and taken the 
fortress. It was by nature inaccessible and the king proposed 
to Agrippa that he should win that fortress, convinced he could 
not do it, as it was abundantly supplied and the neighbours were 
friendly to the cause. Agrippa was unwilling; he was about to 
ran away. But at length, ambition, and that confused state of 
mind in which extreme anxiety a man will think and wish 
on a thing, till at length he conjures up a belief that he can attain 
it, in such a state, Agrippa undertook the enterprize, and strange 
to say, he succeeded. In what way he succeeded no man knows, 
and it was his interest at the time to keep it concealed. He did, 
however, take possession of this fortress and, in the belief of the 
boors, by secret arts. They described themsdves as being entirely 

From Morley, Henry. Mmj Cmndms Agrippa, a vols. London^ 185S. 
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overpowered by magic, and by this diabolical wizard, by collusion 
with evil spirits. The poor boors were delivered up to massacre. 
Agrippa’s shocked and heart-sick conscience began to torn^ent 
him, and in the meantime news came that the party who were 
coming to relieve him had been seized by the boors, his friend put 
to death, and in short that it was impossible he could remain 
where he was for three days. He employed a neighbouring abbott 
to make peace with the boors. They refused, unless the conjurer 
was given up to them. Still, he discovered there was one passage 
to the abbey, but there was a lake to pass over which it was im- 
possible to pass but by means of the abbott sending a boat or 
skiff there (and here we know the magic, for Agrippa informs a 
friend of it in a letter) . He took a peasant boy and by means of 
various herbs produced sores like the leprosy; he made him a 
cripple and sent him back again [to the abbey for help\.^ The 
abbott assisted Agrippa with a boat, and he escaped, f but 
nothing would persuade him to go back to the King of France. 

He was afraid that the king, as his success was still ambiguous, 
would set him on some other expedition; and accordingly he went 
into Spain and Italy, everywhere extending this secret society. 
At length he came to England where he was for a time eminently 
successful, and as he was connecting what was good with evil, 
studied under Colet, the founder of St. PauFs School. And he 
declares he learned more under him of true, sober, theological 
knowledge than he knew before. And yet during this time he was 
actively employed in forming auxiliary societies, on his 

RETURN TO GERMANY [he Wrote] HIS 3 BOOKS OF MAGIG \buf\ his 
greater business was his founding this secret society and con- 
necting it with his brothers throughout Europe. It would be 
endless to follow this man through all his adventures, his poverty, 
his dogs and cats that were his familiars, but which he treats 
as the wretched means by which he was obliged to get his bread 
at times, till at length he wrote his recantation. And he declares 
that he had found magic in the ordinary sense of the word to be 
but delusion, that though he had made a great deal of money by 

^ Morley op. ciU 

t NB* ^5 : His escape-*— meeting with an. old Wanderer Aulhomus Xanthus, whom 
he takes into the secret order to — then to Valencia, thence back to France. Having 
no money sets up a GoMmaker’s Sellar — ^Strange fatality in certain minds to ircfbr 
cunning to wisdom, with men of the rarest Talents. 
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gold-making, at one time he began to despair of any gold ever 
being made but by cheating, by the pretense of it. Still he con- 
terfds there is a natural magic'“' and this natural magic (he does 
not merely say it would be called natural magic if a peasant puts 
his hand upon an air pump) . . . no, he seems to have entertained 
a notion as if from the earliest times experimental sciences were 
divided into two parts, the one common and communicable to 
the whole, the other esoteric, as it were, or [theurgic, reserved] to 
the prepared student. The former was mechanics ... as what 
we commonly call mechanics — though he says mechanics itself 
must necessarily suppose something as the ground, as the uni- 
versal agent which is not mechanical. But, he contends, besides 
this, there is an art by which power is communicated immediately, 
and from the references people make to . . . and others it seems 
probable he would consider electricity as one of those magical 
arts. And the arguments he adduced for supposing this are very 
strong to us now — ^for if you remember, the circumstance of 
Doctor Franklin calling down the lightning from heaven and 
afterwards a Russian attempting it and being struck dead — 1 
It is remarkable that the two priests . . . who had taught . . . 
that Ught ... as to ... to intreat down the lightning when it 
is mentioned, as Pliny has said, by historians of gravest name, 
that there were particular spots with [groves and altars]* and so 
on, on which, at times, with many religious ceremonies and rite, 
the lightning had been brought down. And this not only in Rome 
but in Tuscany. And he assigns a reason for it, that [Porsina] 
their king, was a priest, and that [Numa] was likewise sacer- 
dotally educated. And when we find [TuUus Hostilius] imitating, 
we are told, the ceremonies of [Numa] but mistaking them, <(&> 
imitated the god and though he brought down the lightning was 
struck dead with it. The circumstance is a most particular coinci- 
dence, but still more (though not with regard to electricity) 
appear the other facts referred to and of which the Greek writers 
are fiiU. I allude to the sleeps in the temple of \Aesmlapiiis\^ and 
[iS«ra/iis]| and other deities, but more especially those of Egyptian 

♦ TMs and the font following emendations are based on Pliny, JVal. Mist, II. 53. 

f J These gaps might be filled from any number of references in the books 
CSoladdge read, but it is perhaps of intercut to note that these names are coupled in 
the first section of Kluge, C.A., Magnetismus^ Berlin, 1815, a Ixjok C!!oleri<%c liberally 
annotated. See the reference to mesmerism below. 
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and Phoenician origin. We find in the Greek historians of the 
empire that it was habitual where persons could afford it to 
travel to those temples, where they prevailed on the priests.*to 
throw them into a charmed sleep, where they prescribed medicines 
for themselves, and the god appeared to them. And it was so 
common that I think, in our present records, at least five of the 
emperors are mentioned as having gone into the East to be thrown 
into these magic sleeps, and to utter oracles in the temple of 
{Aesculapius'^. It is impossible to read this with the minute accounts 
to be collected, some from one and some from another, {without 
asking) whether true or not; whether there is any physical agent 
that still remains, as galvanism did till a century ago, yet undis- 
covered, makes no difference at all in the argument. But I think 
it is possible, and most probable, most highly probable, [that 
mesmerism]* was known to the priests in Egypt — that it was 
conveyed by tradition to the latest period of the Greek Empire. 
We find it manifestly spoken of in [Ireland], f and in Piedmont 
it is mentioned, and it may be traced, if I mistake not, from 
the very earliest of times to the present day. And this I mention 
as one of the characteristics of that age, and as one of the modes 
by which philosophy, through magic, gradually passed into 
experimental science‘“> and gave way finally itself to materialism. 
But a glorious period, which has left seeds that cannot perish, 
took place under the first operation of these chaotic causes. The 
trumpet in the revolution was blown and prepared by whatever 
was great and excellent; and with it no doubt, even the vices 
and the follies of mankind were forced into the same services. 

Perhaps the man to whom the revolution owes the most 
may be said to be {Martin Luthery^^ if we speak of an immediate 
agent, or Erasmus if we speak of one who might be called its 
pioneer. I have long ago given a comparison of Erasmus with a 
great man of the last generation. "If we listen,” I observe, 
“to a symphony of Cimarosa, the present strain still seems not only 
to recal, but almost to renew, some past movement, and presentj 
the same! Each present movement bringing back, as it were, and 

* Derwent Coleridge. 

t Marcus & Schelling, Jahrbikher der Medizin ah Wissmschaft^ 1807. Bd. II, Heft. 
I. aa. Coleridge read and annotated it. 

t yet? The Frmds “some past movement, another and yet the same/^ 
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embodying the spirit of some melody that had gone before, 
anticipates and seems sometimes trying to overtake something 
that is to come: and the musician has reached the summit of his 
art, when having thus modified the present with the past, he at 
the same time weds the past in the present to some prepared and 
corresponsive future. The auditor’s thoughts and feelings move 
under the same influence: retrospection blends with anticipation, 
and hope and memory (a female Janus) becomes one power with 
a double aspect. A similar effect the reader may produce for 
himself in the pages of history, if he will be content to substitute 
an intellectual complacency for pleasurable sensation. The events 
and characters of one age, like the strains in music, recal those of 
another, and the variety by which each is individualized, not only 
gives a charm and poignancy to the resemblance, but likewise 
renders the whole more intelligible.” 

“It* is not from identity of opinions, or from similarity of 
events and outward actions, that a real resemblance in the radical 
character can be deduced. On the contrary, men of great and 
stirring powers, who are destined to mould the age in which they 
are born, must first mould themselves upon it.‘^®' Mahomet, 
born twelve centuries later, and in the heart of Europe, would 
not have been a false prophet; nor would a false prophet of the 
present generation have been a Mahomet in the sixth century. I 
have myself, therefore, derived the deepest interest from a com- 
parison of men, whose characters at the first view appear widely 
dissimilar, who yet have produced similar effects on their different 
ages, and this by the exertion of powers which on examination will 
be found far more alike, than the altered drapery and costume 
would have led us to suspect. Of the heirs of fame few are more 
respected by me, though for very different qualities, than Erasmus 
and Luther: scarcely anyone has a larger share of my aversion 
than Voltaire; and even of the better-hearted Rousseau I was 
never more than a very lukewarm admirer. I should perhaps 
too rudely affront the general opinion, if I avowed my whole cre^ 
concerning the proportions of real talent between the two 
[purifiers]! of revealed religion, now neglected as obsolete, and 
the two modem conspirators against its authority, who are still 
the Alpha and Omega of continental genius.” 

* Quotation from the Friend continues, one sentence having been omitted. 

t The 1.218. 
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Yet I can never hear these two names mentioned without 
recalling those of our great Reformers. 

^’^^Those who are familiar with the works of Erasmns^^^^ aiid 
who know the influence of his wit, as the pioneer of the Reform- 
ation; and who likewise know, that by his wit, aided byf the vast 
variety of knowledge communicated in his works, he had won 
over by anticipation so large a part of the polite and lettered 
world to the Protestant party; will be at no loss in discovering 
the intended counterpart in the life and writings of the veteran 
Frenchman. They will see, indeed, that the knowledge of Erasmus 
was solid through its whole extent, and that of Voltaire extensive 
at a cheap rate, by its superficiality: that the wit of the one is 
always bottomed on sound sense, peoples and enriches the mind 
of the reader with an endless variety of distinct images and living 
interests; and that his broadest laughter is very well|: translatable 
into grave and weighty truth: while the wit of the Frenchman, 
without imagery, without character, and without that pathos 
which gives the magic charm to genuine humour, consists, when 
it is most perfect, in happy turns of phrase, but far too often in 
fantastic incidents, outrages of the pure imagination, and the poor 
low trick of combining the ridiculous with the venerable, where 
he, who does not laugh, abhors. Neither will they have forgotten, 
that the object of Erasmus was to drive the thieves and mummers 
out of the temple, while the other was propelling a worse banditti, 
first to profane and pillage, and ultimately to raze it. Yet not 
the less will they perceive, that the effects remain parallel, the 
circumstances analagous, and the instruments the same. In each case 
the effects extended over Europe, were attested and augmented 
by the praise and patronage of thrones and dignities, and are not 
to be explained but by extraordinary industry and a life of 
literature; in both instances the circumstances were supplied by an 
age of hopes and promises — the age of Erasmus restless from the 
first vernal influences of real knowledge, that of Voltaire from the 
hectic of imagined superiority. In the voluminous woris of both, 
the instruments employed are chiefly those of wit and amusive 
erudition, and alike in both the errors and evOs (real or imputed) 
in religion and politics are the objects of the battery. But here we 


^ Qiiotatioa from the Friend contmnes, ibid. I, 219. 
f **added ibid, I. 219. 
t **ev€ry where”, ibid, I, 219. 
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must stop. The two men were essentially different. Exchange 
mutually their dates and spheres of action, yet Voltaire, had he 
been a ten-fold Voltaire, could not have made up an Erasmus; 
and Erasmus must have emptied himself of half his greatness and 
all his goodness, to have become a Voltaire.” 

Here at least there is some likeness apparent, but I might 
well be asked what likeness I could find between the gigantic 
Luther and the sickly dreamer of love dreams, ^between the heroic 
acts of a Luther)* and the [speculative cobweb]* dreams of the 
misanthr ope Rousseau. If I were to take them without reference 
to the time in which they lived I should make such a comparison 
as the honest Welshman does in Henry V, when he compares his 
monarch to Alexander the Great.'®®* But there are many points 
very strikingly alike. Erasmus had prepared the way for Luther 
by wit, by polite letters, by gentle raillery; and Voltaire had won 
over to the evil cause of infidelity all that could be won by 
frivolity and superficial knowledge. But still, nothing great, either 
for good or for evil, or for evil or for good, can ever be done 
without earnestness. A man must employ the whole of his being 
to do aught effectually. 

Now this did Rousseau.'®^* He came forward with a fulness 
of heart; apparently he possessed naturally great sensibilities. 
He applied these to the sufferings of his fellow creatures. He was 
unwilling to find the causes where alone they could be found, 
(in the corruptions of our nature in the first instance) and looked 
for it, therefore, wholly in artificial institutions; and he died, 
luckily for himself, before he had seen a tenth part of the miserable 
effects of his doctrines. Luther, with a far stronger mind but with 
great sensibility and with a very hypochondriacal temperament, 
felt the same ardour against oppression as Rousseau had done. 
Indeed nothing can be conceived more violent or more dis- 
respectful than Luther’s first writings'®®* just before the Peasants’ 
War had commenced. Likewise he felt no less superstition against 
superstitions. And the difference between the two men, besides 
that of great genius and a heroic mind, consisted in this, that 
Luther, with all his enthusiasm and with all his natural heat of 
temper, had still a something that balanced, a something that 
kept him, even his full belief in the inspiration of the sacred 
writings — & belief in which he sympathized with aU his fellow 
♦ Adapted from tfee Primi, I. 221, md MS- %ertoi2 3057- 
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creatures upon whom he was to act. It had first an effect in humili- 
ating the mind, and secondly a great effect in rendering it kindly. 

But Luther was stiE the man of his age or he could not 
have removed the mountains which he had to remove. He had to 
overthrow the scholastic philosophy and to substitute for it 
the word of God. He therefore was not, and could not be, carrying 
on a process of fine reasoning. Bold eloquence — that which 
rather knocks down an objection than stands to question, it was 
the very means by which he was to act. In short, as I have some- 
where* observed, Luther was one of the greatest poets that ever 
lived, but he was so possessed by his own genius that he acted 
poems not wrote them. His whole life in truth was one grand 
poem. Think you that a man could have gone through what he 
did, have stood alone before assembled Diets, dared sovereigns, 
continued with his pen scourging a Pope here, and a monarch 
there, and treating both of them as his inferiors, when at the 
same time he was uttering a language to the very lowest of the 
low which, as he says himself, that every man that looked at the 
move of his mouth said, “This man is speaking language to me 
and I know its truth”. Think you that a man could have done 
this with the cool rational language of what is now caEed 
philosophy, or phEosophic . . . ? No — Luther’s mistakes might 
have been superfluous but the spirit which made them inevitable 
was not superfluous. He believed himself most fully to be at the 
head of an army of the faithful whom he was to provide with 
weapons — ^with sword and shield and spear out of the spiritual 
armory of the Bible. And he not only believed that the powers 
of the world were armed against him but that the powers of the 
air were leagued against him. And as it was, he felt, as completely 
as if he had been, in a field of battle while wielding his pen; and 
no warrior ever wielded a sword with greater courage than 
Luther wrote those writings which feE like rockets and set aE on 
fire and . . . who alone can command the elements. If in some 
such times as these we suppose him, as I have somewhere painted 
him, in such a mode of mind, “Methinks* I see him sitting, the 
heroic student, in his chamber in the Warteburg, with his midnight 
lamp before him, seen by the traveller in the distant plain c€ 
Bischofsroda, as a star on the mountain! Below it Ees the Hebrew 
Bible open, on which he gazes, his brow pressing on Ms palm, 

* Ffimd, I, 
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brooding over some obscure text, which he desires to make plain 
to the simple boor and to the humble artizan, and to transfer 
its whole force into their own natural and living tongue. [And he 
himself does not understand it! Thick darkness lies on the original 
text:]* he counts the letters, he culls up the roots of each separate 
word, and questions them as the familiar spirits of an oracle. 
In vain! thick darkness continues to cover it! [not a ray of meaning 
dawns through it. With sullen and angry hope he reaches for 
the Vulgate, his old and sworn enemy, the treacherous confederate 
of the Roman Anti-Christ.] f This must be some temptation! 
Disappointed, disheartened, enraged, ceasing to think, yet 
continuing his brain [on the stretch in solicitation of a thought; 
and gradually giving himself up to angry fancies, to recollections 
of past persecutions, to uneasy fears and inward defiances and 
floating Images of the evil Being, their supposed personal author; 
he sinks, without perceiving it, into a trance of slumber: during 
which his brain retains its waking energies, excepting that what 
would have been mere thoughts before, now (the action and counter 
weight of his senses and of their impressions being withdrawn) 
shape and condense themselves into things, into Realities !]J In 
this state what if, for instance, he should have imagined an evil 
spirit? What if he should actually have hurled the inkstand 
which he employed in a better way at his Satanic Majesty? And 
(wkaty if he had left the black stone in the wall which they shew 
to all travellers? It only proves that Luther lived in an age in 
which almost every part of philosophy had been cultivated but 
that which should have been its pioneer. That by which alone 
it can be effectually prevented from leading, first, into the 
visionary and the enthusiastic and, then, into the directly 
superstitious and magical, till finally it ends in imposture and 
conjuration — I mean the analysis of the mind itself as acted 
upon by the senses, and as again reacting upon them, or what 
is appropriately called [epistemology — epistemology]^ was, during 
the whole of the middle ages — ^wholly I might say, I scarcely 
recollect an exception — ^neglected. The consequence of this 

• Ibid. 1 . asS. 

t Ibid. I. 338. It is impossible to dctearmjne the exact limits of the quotatioa used 
in the lectaje. Coladdge baa changed and shortened the account of Luther for lecture 
purposes. 
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was that the greatest men, and the greatest merits, were no 
securities in that age against weaknesses that would now disgrace 
the ignorant themselves; and it is by appealing to such weak- 
nesses that we are taught to take away our veneration from men 
but for whom we should have been utterly unable even to have 
known that those were weaknesses. But on the other hand as 
\an epistemology] is a necessary preparation for philosophy, and as 
without it we have yet to arrive at the very portal and can never 
be secure whether we have not mistaken a post for the real abode, 
that still is not philosophy; nor yet is it a substitute for the same. 
And it is in this as throughout the whole history of man. He 
goes to two extremes before he can determine the {media w].* 
[Methodology] in the next place, which begins with the time of 
Bacon, dawned on man. By Descartes*®®’ it was carried to a 
great state of perfection as now it appeared to afford such a 
world of information. It appeared to bring us into such a world 
of intimacy with our nature that men considered all was known, 
with a few words of connexion everything was discovered, every- 
thing was solved. Philosophy, the whole wonderful world of man, 
was to be learnt in half an hoiur, and there was the {whole mac- 
rocosm] in a nutshell. The consequence was a growing contempt 
of philosophy itself, and finally for half a century ... as Hobbes 
and others were avowed materialists; and the other party took 
the predominant parts of materialism and tied them to the 
opposite philosophy, and this passed very well. “He is a sensible 
man I say, ... he tells you there are no truths”; but, with the 
pious man, . . . “he has all the scriptures rightly.” But whether 
if one is true the other is false, requires an effort of thinking which 
has hitherto become more and more unfashionable. 

Now in my next lecture it will be my endeavour to shew the 
good and the evil of that state which was necessarily to introduce 
experimental philosophy; which is introduced, which has answered 
its end, and as I have shewn throughout these lectures, having 
done so, begins to tell us, in an intelligible language, the evil 
it is now doing, even by a reaction on the good effects which it 
produced in its former agency. This will form the subject of my 
next lecture which will take in the philosophy of Lord Bacon, 
as misunderstood and continued to the time of the Revolution, 
taking in the counteractions by the ... as the counter acts. 

The reporter wrote and left a gap, 
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MR. COLERIDGE’S LECTURE for THIS EVENING, 
the Progress of Opinion from Edward VI to the Republic, 
or the Golden Age of English intellect with especial 
reference to the Character and Philosophy of Lord Bacon. 
Eight o’clock, Grown and Anchor, Strand. Admission ss.* 


At once the most complex and the most individual of creatures, 
man, taken in the ideal of his humanity, has been not inaptly 
called the microcosm of the world in compendium, as the point 
to which all the lines converge from the circumference of nature. 
This applies to his sum of being, to his powers collectively. But 
we find him gifted, as it were, with a threefold mind: the one 
belonging to him specifically, arising I mean, necessarily, out of 
the peculiar mechanism of his nature and by which he beholds 
all things perspectively from his relative position as man; the 
second, in which these views are again modified — ^too often dis- 
turbed and falsified — ^by his particular constitution and position, 
as this or that particular individual; and the third, which exists 
in all men potentially and in its germ, though it requires both 
effort firom within and auspicious circumstances from without to 
evolve it into effect — by this third and higher power he places 
himself on the same point as Nature, and contemplates all objects, 
hinKelf included, in their permanent and universal being and 
relations. Thus the astronomer places himself in the centre of 

* TTie Tvmsi March 8, 1819. A similar notice appeared in the Mm^ Chrmkk 
with the addition, after “the Progress of Opinion” of the words, “and the Revolutions 
of Philosophy”. The announcement in the JVeto Tom shows a more intwestuig 
difference. After “Lord Bacon” it goes on, “and the influence of the Calvinistic and 
Anninian controversy”. The exfdanation is too long for a footnote. Sec note a. 
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the system and looks at all the planetary orbs as with the eye of 
the sun. Happy would it be for us if we could at all times imitate 
him in his perceptions — ^in the intellectual or the political world— 
I mean, to subordinate instead of exclude. Nature excludes 
nothing.^®’ She takes up all, still subjecting the highest to the less 
so and ultimately subjecting all to the lower thus taken up. But 
alas! The contrary method, exclusion instead of subordination, 
this and its results, presents the historian with his principal 
materials in whatever department his researches are directed. 
Thus in our own past route, we find a long period from the first 
Christian century to the sixth, distinguished by a vain attempt 
to substitute philosophy for religion, and following it a more 
injurious endeavour to make religion supercede philosophy. As 
this is an error which is in truth never out of date, because religion 
is the interest of all men, and among those who are incapable of 
the higher paths of intellect there are too many too proud to feel 
their <(fn>capability here, I may be allowed to dwell awhile on this. 

What had been recorded by some individual celebrated for 
purity and Christian virtues as useful discipline for himsetf, as 
a part of ascetic piety, was soon recommended as laws for aU men, 
and by degrees enforced as such; and when it happened to meet 
with a congenial disposition and with warm sensibility it produced 
all the extravagancies which had deterred the sober from, and 
invited the visionary to, superstitions in various forms in all ages 
of the world. I was struck, in looking over some memorandum 
books, with the character of ST. terbsa’* * ' who may be fairly 
taken as the representative of that class of beings who would have 
religion without any mixture of intellect. I was led to Teresa 
[of Avild\ by a letter of hers in which she gives serious advice to 
her friend Lorenzo to keep holy water by him, to sprinkle 

ABOUT WHEN HE FELT ANY INWARD CONFUSION, SUDDEN ARIDITY,*** 

or any under-whispers of temptation, all which she assure him 
proceed from the pressure of some evil spirit felt by the soul, 
though not evidenced by the senses. This led me to reflect on the 
importance of any act inf strengthening and enlivening the will,*** 

* NB. 18. While lectamg, Coleridge read from the Works of Teresa and his notes 
thereto. Probably he therefore spoke too quickly for the reporter; bsasce the tmtwiftl 
number of gap. These are filled in, unless otherwise stated, from NB- 18. See note 4. 

t NB* 18 adds at this point: restoring the wind from its wanderii^, the wndtuefc 

of mere association, by 
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and I could not but think, what if a mind like hers had attached 
anything like a religious meaning to the Aeolian harp, as she did 
to the crucifix and the holy water? What endless religious appli- 
cations and accommodations all its irregular tones would produce! 

Her character will give the character of the whole class of 
those who from real piety opposed the revolution. She was indeed 
framed by nature, and favored by a very hot bed in a hot-house 
of circumstances, to become a mystic saint of the first magnitude, 
a mighty mother of spiritual transports, the materia 

PRESTABILITA OF DIVINE FUSIONS, INFUSIONS AND EMFUSIONS. First 

she was a woman. Secondly, a lady tenderly and affectionately 
reared — no dull, no sobering or deadening reality of physical 
privation or pain, to draw off her self-consciousness of her inward 
goings-on, of her thoughts and sensations, third, under a 
VERY fond father AND MOTHER, BOTH OF THEM STRICTLY PIOUS, 
AND THE MOTHER ROMANTIC TO BOOT. FOURTH, SHE HAD EARLY 

SYMPATHY from her brothers and sisters and made a convert at 
eight years old of her favorite brother. Next, she was a Spanish 
lady — reflect on the full import of that word — ^the religion, 

THE GOVERNMENT, THE MANNERS, THE CLIMATE, THE CONSTITUTION, 
THE BOOKS IMPLIED IN IT. Again, accustomed to read the lives 
of saints and martyrs who had fought against or suffered under 
the Moors, at eight years old she and her brother were engaged 
to run away and go to Africa, and obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
a subject which has occasioned [ffl poem by the poet, Crashaw, “ The 
Flaming Heart”}.* She regarded the martyrs with more envy than 
admiration — they were so very lucky in getting an eternal Heaven 
at so easy a price. In the habit, and that, too, without the will 
or knowledge of a superstitious FATHERf , of reading volumes of 
romance and chivahy' to her mother (before the appearance of 
Don Quixote) and then all night long to herself she had added 
all fancy could do. By the corruption of a light-minded but 
[favourite eousirilX and her female servants— it seems she opened 
her fearful heart to a Spanish lover, doubtless in the true oroon- 
dates<^> style; and the giving audience to some dying swain 
thro’ the barred windows, or having received a lover’s 
messages of flames, and flaming conceits, and anguishing despair 

See note g* 

f The reporter wrote 

I Siu^ested by Tki Eagk mii the Bom. See note 4* 
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— these seem to have been the mortal sins of which she bitterly 
accuses herself, together with perhaps a few warm fancies of 
earthly love; but above all, what she considers her greatest crime?, 
her aversion at fifteen years old to shut herself up forever 

IN A NUNNERY, TO WHICH HER FATHER LIKEWISE WAS OBSTINATELY 
AVERSE. HE HAD DOUBTLESS SENSE ENOUGH, WITH ALL HIS SUPER- 
STITION, to perceive how utterly unfit such a nursery of inward 
FANCIES AND OUTWARD PRIVATIONS [was] TO A BRAIN, HEART, 
AND BODILY CONSTITUTION, LIKE THAT OF INNOCENT, LOVING AND 

HiGH-impassioned Teresa. What could come of it but a 

DESPAIRING ANGUISH-STRICKEN SINNER, OR A MAD SAINT? Then this 

frame of such exquisite sensibility, by nature and by education, 
SHAKEN AND RUINED by the violence done to nature by her 
obstinate resolve to become a nun against her own wishes, and 
against her fears,* arose {^from beiy out of a resolve of duty, 
finishing in a burning fever which ended in madness for many 

MONTHS, OR A STATE VERY LIKE IT, AND WHICH LEFT HER BRAIN 
UNSETTLED, AS IS EVIDENT from the frequent paroxysms or 
FAINTING FITS TO WHICH SHE WAS EVER AFTER SUBJECT. PRE- 
VIOUSLY TO THIS she had been reading to her over-religious 
uncle, books of the most gloomy kind,'®' of death, hell, and 
judgment, which made a fearful impression on her tender 
MIND, because, out OF HER EXCEEDING DESIRE to give pleasure, she 
had affected to take a delight in reading them to him, and thus com- 
bined an act of the will with the emotions otherwise proceeding. 

SHE AT LENGTH RESOLVED ON NUNHOOD, SHE SAYS, BECAUSE SHE 
THOUGHT IT COULD NOT BE WORSE THAN THE PAINS OF PURGATORY, 

and not so long, and that A purgatory for this life was a 
CHEAP expiation IN EXCHANGE FOR HELL FOREVER !! Combine 
these causes only and you will see how almost impossible it was 
that a woman so innocent and so susceptible, of an imagination 
so lively by nature, and so fever-kindled by disease and its 
occasions, (and this so well furnished with the reqotsite 
IMAGES and pre-conceptions), SHOULD NOT MISTAKE, AND OFTEN, 
THE LESS PAINFUL AND IN SUCH A FORM THE SOMETIMES pleasurable 

approaches to bodily deliquium, and her imperfeot FiOOTtwO'- 

FITS, FOR DIVINE TRANSPORTS AND MOMENTARY UNION WITH OOD- 
ESPECIALLY if, with a THOUGHTFUL YET PURE PSyttHOL^I^, 
YOU JOIN THE FORCE OF SUPPRESSED INSTTNCHS STpHONpl irip 
♦NB. 18: father’* wB. ‘ » V 4r', ^ / 
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HEART AND BODILY FRAME, OF A MIND UNCONSCIOUS OF THEIR 
NATURE, AND THESE IN THE KEENLY SENSITIVE BODY, IN THE 
INNOCENT AND LOVING SOUL OF TERESA, WITH “aLL HER THIRSTS, 
AND LIVES, AND DEATHS OF L0VE”,<®> AND WHAT REMAINS UN- 
SOLVED, FOR WHICH THE CREDULITY OF THE MANY AND THE KNAVERY 
OF A FEW WILL NOT FURNISH ample explanation? 

But what required the concurrence of many causes to produce 
in one, by infection will spread over many, till at last mankind 
become almost divided into knaves, dupes, and visionaries; 
and such must be the necessary effect of an attempt to disunite 
religion, the highest object of our nature, from the reason which 
is its highest faculty. But even in this attempt, which was too 
successful — if only instead of religion we put superstition — ^it 
had, in truth, borrowed from a former attempt, namely that of 
substituting philosophy for religion. It had borrowed its theurgic 
RITES in one of their great purposes, that is, not to subdue nature 
and call forth spirits from the vasty deep*‘“' but to control 
evil demons that were supposed to be for ever hovering round 
the poor Christian and like satan at the ear of eve infusing 

INORDINATE THOUGHTS AND SINFUL DESIRES. 

Were it only therefore for their endeavours to reunite reason 
and religion by a due subordination of the former to the latter, we 
owe a tribute of respect to the Schoolmen from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. That one general ill-consequence of this 
was a direct application of the studies to the mere forms of logical 
thinking, and because they were treated as more than forms, of 
thinking therefore sophistically, is most true, and at the revival 

OF ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE BECAME THE OBJECT OF 
UTTER DISTASTE & THE SUBJECT OF INCESSANT COMPLAINT tO the 

great pioneers and chieftains of the Reformation. Yet is this to 
be carefully distinguished from the works themselves of the most 
eminent Schoolmen, ais Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, and Occam, f 
whom those who have never read their works are ever the 
most apt to accuse^ and speak with contempt of. I indeed am 
persuaded that to the scholastic philosophy the Reformation 
is attributable, far more than to the revival of classical literature, 

* NB. 25. Henceforward the emendatioiis are firom this notebook unl^ otherwise 

Stated. 

t Golmdge spells it Oddhaiaci in NB. 25 * 

J: NB. 25: abnsc, -Basjtqr’sh-*). 
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except as far, indeed, as it produced a general impulse and 
awakening over society — nay, even more to the scholastic 
philosophy than to the more genial school of Platonism in 
Italy. 

In the life of Baxter written by himself, speaking of the great 
obligations he had to the Schoolmen, he particularly instances 
this, that ever afterwards they rendered all indistinctness of 
means intolerable to him.<^^' It enforced on him, it introduced 
into his mind, the necessity of having every position as far back 
as either duty permitted or it was not demonstrably beyond 
further pursuit. But I think facts would bear me out in my 
assertion that the Platonism, perhaps I might call it the Plotinism 
rather, of the great Tuscan scholars, under the great [Cosirm 
de Medict] seems to have been unfavorable to the Reformation, 
strikingly so as compared with scholastic philosophy which was 
logical and analytic, the mysticism of the former [was] flexible 
TO ALL superstitions AND IF IT ENGENDERED ANY DISLIKE^tO thoSC 
of the Churchf it was because there was not enough in it. They 
preferred paganism, and were more in danger of becoming 
polytheists than Protestants; and it is well known that the greater 
part of them confessed to their intimates an utter disbelief of 
Christianity and disavowed all attachment to it except as a 
substitute for the more malleable Jupiters and Junos who could 
mean anything the philosopher chose. Even to this day the far 
greater number of converts to the Romish Church, among the 
educated class, are drawn into it by the attractive pietism^ in 
that church, by that vie nsuiRiEURE — ^that san-theresianism 
that attracted our crashaw§. And the revised proclo-plotinism 

EVEN at this very HOUR IS MULTIPLYING NOMINAL CATHOLICS 
AMONG THE YOUNG MEN THROUGHOUT GERMANY. Add tOO, with 

what favor, with what unmingled applause the Cabalistic 
writings of reuchlin‘^®' in defense of all that was visionary and 
magical were received by Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops; 
and that Luther and the first leaders of the Reformation in 
Germany opposed the Schoolmen as the great supports of the 

* NB. 29 is the source of the emendations in this paragraph, a very corrupt one 
in which I have silently corrected a number of obvious errors- 

t NB* 29 reads: Romanism. 

t NB* 29. The report reads: poetism. 

§ HB. 29. The report reads: Gassio. 
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Roman religion.* This seems to have been confined to that 
particular time and did not extend into England; on the con- 
trary our great divines found in the writings of the Schoolmen 
the strongest testimonies in their favor. 

There are three great instructive events in history, the 
reflection on which perhaps more than on any other part of human 
history will repay us by the lessons of wisdom and caution which 
they imply: I mean the Reformation, the Civil War, and the 
French Revolution. We are now come to that period of time in 
which we are to speak of the state in which the Reformation had 
left the minds of the educated class in Europe. As I have already 
spoken of two opposite extremes, so we may divide philosophy, 
before the time I am now speaking of, and the period since then, 
into two classes. 

During the whole of the middle ages and almost down to 
the time of the Restoration of Charles the second we discover 
everywhere metaphysics, always acute and frequently profound, 
but throughout estranged from, not merely experimental physics 
generally, but from its most intimate connective, experimental 
psychology; while from the Restoration we have the opposite 
extreme, namely experimental physics and a truly enlightened 
though empirical [and mechanical] f psychology estranged from 
and in utter contempt of all metaphysics. From the former we 
are to deduce the explanation of a phenomenon which must 
strike every student of the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth 
and Charles I, I mean the astonishing credulity displayed by 
men of learning, and in many respects, of profound research. I 
do not speak too strongly when I say it would be difficult to find 
any old woman who with a grave face would relate the stories to 
be found in Luther and the divines of the English Church (but 
especially among the Puritans) combined with so much political 
wisdom, so much ecclesiastical research, and so much genuine 
piety, that a man must be thoughtless indeed who could find a 

♦ The notes in NB. 29 contimue: There are few subjects so little understood as 
the relations of the Schools to the Reformation. I am much in the dark; but I seem 
to see so far that its evil induence consisted more in the trifling dry chop-straw questions 
into which the young Theological Students were compelled rather than m the false 
doctrines or reasonings of the great Schoolmen, Aquinas, whose works were 
quoted and referred to no less by Protestant, especially English Prot[cstant] Divines, 
as [w] by the Pontificallsts, 

t IX, IV. 7 % 9a. 
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recurrence of such facts and not seek for their explanation. That 
explanation is undoubtedly to be found mainly in the cause I 
have now stated, namely the absence of all psychological know- 
ledge, or that knowledge by which a man learns the reaction of 
his thoughts upon outward objects equally with the action of 
outward objects through his senses on his thoughts. A large number 
of the tales which Luther tells of himself, and which Baxter records 
both of himself and of others, will be explained at once as occurring 
in those imperfect states of sleep which are the true matrix — the true 
birthplace of all the ghosts and apparitions that history has recorded. 

We find for instance that in the story told of Dion and the 
spirit, the fury that he beheld at the end of the room, or the 
appearance of the spirit of Caesar to Brutus, or that which 
\Captain LyonY^ has recorded of himself or which the great {Lord 
LyttletoriY^ has related, all have happened under one set of cir- 
cumstances; they were anxious, weary, in cold and bodily dis- 
comfort; the consequence of which is that the objects from 
without, weakened in their influences on the senses, and the 
sensations meantime, from within, being strongly excited, the 
thoughts convert themselves into images, the man believing 
himself to be awake precisely by the same law as our thoughts 
convert themselves into images the moment we fall asleep, and 
which ^are) no less (real than if they were actuaiy. Dreams no longer 
strike us with their wonderful nature, from their frequency. 
From this one circumstance, that all the well recorded stories 
took place under the same circumstances, we could scarcely 
hesitate as to their solution. And when a story has once had 
any ground of this kind, and falls into a state of society where 
the love of the miraculous is uppermost — it will be indeed diffi- 
cult, in a very short time — a month's time, and the travel of 
twenty miles, will convert it into a wonder whichT will defy all 
the philosophers in the world to explain. We are lucky, therefore, 
when we get hold of a well attested fact, especially when we can 
discover it in a disguise when it has passed over many shapes and 
poured itself into the right one out of a multitude of mouths. 

Fearful, however, was one of the results. It revived the 
notions of witchcraft combined with all the horrors which the 
purerf and more powerful religion could give to it. How it ought 

r.r, May 1, 1823. 

f Tlie report reads 1? — ^ 
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to humble us when we reflect that it was not in the dark ages, that 
it was not in countries struggling only out of barbarism, but in 
tHe very morning, in the brightness of reviving letters, in the age 
of a Kepler and a Galileo, when every department of human 
intellect was felt and supported in its greatest splendour, it was 
then that the dreadful contagion of witchcraft and persecution 
of witches raged*, not in one country but passed like a postillion 
through all Europe, till it died in North America among the 
puritans of New England.<^*> No country seems free from its 
ravages. Some of our greatest divines were the warmest advocates 
of these persecutions, nay, boldly asserted that he who disbelieved 
in witchcraft could not believe in a God.*^®’ In one city alone 
in Germany in five years, three thousand women and children, 
for there were many children among them, were put to death 
by public execution. And the noble Jesuit*^ who first raised 
himself against it, or rather next to [John did so, on 

being questioned by a prince|how he came to have grey hairs, 
answered it was the witches that had turned him grey. A smile 
being provoked he answered with a sigh, “So many thousands 
have I attended to the stake after confession, with a certainty 
that every human being was perfectly innocent”. I mention this 
as a proof that it is not by learning merely, no, nor even by 
knowledge of experimental physics, that the most disgraceful 
enthusiasm can at all times be prevented. The sole prevention, 
in reality, is the recurrence to our highest philosophy — know 
thyself: study thy own nature, but above all do no evil under 
the impression that you are serving God thereby. 

More innocent at least, if equally wild, was one of the two 
divisions of philosophy, namely the mystical, which at the time I 
am now speaking of was so far useful that it was the antagonist 

♦ ISIB. 25 is more specific: Iimocetit VIII, who first approved and then con- 
demned Johannes Picm, Count Mirandula's goo propositions, at once brought him 
in guilty and not guiltless, was the same Pope who did not indeed irst set on foot, 
but who first made universal, spread and authorized the Witch-processes — ^all before 
Mm is so trifling as to be =« 0 , Yet this very Man who sincerely beheved that 
Christendom was invaded, and above all that Germany was deluged by Wizards and 
Witches^ — and by Ms instruments, the Witch-inquisitions renewed the sacrifices 
of Moloch or rather those of the Mescican Tescalipoca, and in number & cruelty 
reduced both to Flea bites by mmparison — ^this very man was the Lover of Learning, 
the strenuous Patron of & munificent Rewarder of all the most celebrate Italian 
literati, as^ Politian &c!l 
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to the excess of the former. It is very difficult to trace the origin of 
mysticism in Europe, for this reason (not that it is difficult to 
explain any visionary tendency of man, a progressive animal 
while he is in the lower states of the progress, but) from an uncom- 
mon uniformity in likeness of the opinions which were wide</?^>, 
apparently, even to craziness, entertain<^d/>, from the Theuroy 
OF THE mysteries of samothrage, founded shortly after Homer, 
by the Phoenicians in all probability, and which seem to have 
continued to the very remotest time of Platonism, and to have 
initiated almost all the remaining pagan world. There were 
certainly societies formed which under various names, some 
known, some unknown, carried down these principles in a 
degraded form, which, in the time when they were doing their 
destined work, had perhaps preserved Greece from falling into 
that barbarism which in all other countries has been the effect of 
[physiological]"^ polytheism. Look to the names of the Gods 
worshipped at {Alexandria] and you will well understand what 
they are if you will. 

Conceive a system of pantheism which, describing air as a 
living power, gave a history of its manifestations. The three lower 
gods [were the dii minores or Titans; and the dii majores~l'\ with {^Jode 
aty their [head] were the first three. The (^former wmey theurgic 
gods, that is, those who were the workings of the deity in mani- 
festing itself in the formation of the world; they were otherwise 
called the magic gods, and it is very curious that the name may 
be traced in almost all the superstitions of the world wherever 
the Phoenicians, or after them the Greeks, had pierced. Thus 
we have still the Ghebers or Fire-Worshippers in Persia, we have 
the [good companions]! or fairies of the [Gaelic n^thology]. In the 
North of Germany, (and what is remarkable. Agricola in Ms 

*** **With these secret schools of physiological theology, the mythical poets were 
doubtless in connexion, and it was these schools which prevented polytheism from 
producing all its natural barbarizing effects.” On tke Prometheus of Aeschylus. E.R., II. 
332-S- 

f Something went badly wrong with the reporting of this paragraph, and the 
omissions are not always indicated; nor are they restricted to difficult words and 
names. Was it noisiness from latecomers? Or was Coleridge fumbling somewhat? 
The emendations, suggested very tentatively m this and the following paiagraph, 
are based on On the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and on Lect. XI of the early 181S seri«», 
on ‘‘Mythology, Imagination, Superstition”. Misc. Crit, 191-4* 

t MS. Egerton 3057. 
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account of the mines states) there [are said to be subterranean spirits 
or gnomes, referred to as ‘cobalos’l,* as appearing in the same form 
irt which the \m.iners clothe themselves. They\ are found on metals 
in [mines], namely as [‘guteli‘],* signifying the deities that were 
bringing out disorder into order. To trace it somewhat further — 
another of their nature was the [peri]\ a name still found in the 
valleys of Persia, and from that the fairies of Europe. The third 
name of [these familiars] was bonae societae, the good members, which 
is s till a name for the fairies in Scotland and in the north of 
England, but their doctrines bore still more resemblance. It is 
impossible to read Paracelsus and compare it with what remains 
in PseUusI,*®*®' and elsewhere, in§ the doctrines taught in the 
mysteries, without perceiving their identity. A system of pantheism 
it was, but not irreligious. 

These powers had a certain dim personality attributed to 
them and if we could conceive them as [Psellus] || did, capable of 
being combined with true religious feith, for [Psellus]\\ tells us 
that the three first of their divinities answered to the [obscure 
names of Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa, representing symbolically 
different modifications of animal desire or material action, such as hunger, 
thirst, and fire, the ever-seeking maternal goddess, the origin and inter- 
pretation of whose name in the Hebrew root signifies hunger and hence 
capacity] or the dangers represented Xht[reby], or that which the 
yearning after being called forth; and then Pluto (or darkness, or 
chaos, in the same sense, called forth light'}. He then tells us that the 
next Trinity answers to the Jupiter, to the Apollo (but according 
to others the Bacchus) and to the Venus or universal love; but 
the most mysterious consequence of this cannot be explained but 
by supposing some connexion (between} the Phoenicians and the 
Jews. TTiey introduce a wonderful character the [Cadmibs or 

* Agricola, De Animantihm subterramis. Sec note 1 9. 

f The name and the theory are used by Scott in his Essay on the Supernatwrd in 
Fktiikm Composition published in the Foreign Quarterly Rmum in 1827. See Essays on 
Ckmdryi FomancB, emd the Drma by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., London, 1888, p.274. 
‘*Thc French F/e/* he says, * Vore nearly resembles the Pm of Eastern or the Fata 
of Italian poetry.*^ Coleridge’s reporter lived too early to fcnow the word jfrom 
loimMe or The Pern and the jPm. 

$ The report reads ‘Taley”, I suspect from a mistake by the reporter in trans- 
literating his shorthand* The next paragraph confirms the correction* 

§Qf? 

11 The report again reads; “Paley**. 
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Mercury] who, we are told, is the first that calls out the lower 
Trinity, who is the (mediator between the second and the} first, says 
yPsellus], becomes the lower, and raises it into the light.* But tliis 
is the same with the second or with the higher or heavenly trinity. 
And as lightsf were still celebrated, not as having appeared, 
but as again appearing, as the infant Bacchus, who was to perform 
for man what as the Mercury he had performed for nature before 
he came into light and consciousness, namely to bring back the 
human soul again, the rites of this infant Bacchus were celebrated 
as the redeemer to come. So that they divided their religion into 
seven deities. We have already (referred to} an eighth that was yet 
to appear. The three first were the theurgic deities, representing, 
in short, (first} the different processes of nature from a known 
real or merely potential state, from the chaos in which all coun- 
tries had originated no thing, to (second,} the appearance of the 
deity in his full manifestation as conscious will, intellect, and 
action; and lastly, as a redemptive process by which the spirit 
of man was to be called up again into its higher and heavenly 
state. 

Such were the doctrines taught by [Giordano Brunof^^ but 
blended with a multitude of the wildest chemical fancies, which 
however, as mysticism was not connected with [alchemy], was 
obliged to apply itself to external objects of nature; but it was 
applied in the same way, and where a modem chemist would 
talk of attractions and affinity and so forth [Giordano Bruno] talked 
of [excitcdoUi^fX But it was in a belief that every being, however 
apparently inanimate, had a life if it could be called forth, and 
that all along that was called but the law of likeness. In short, 
the groundwork of their philosophy was that the law of likeness, 
arising from what is called the polar principle, (that is that in 
order to manifest itself every power must appear in two opposites, 
but these two opposites having a groimd of identity were con- 
stantly striving to reunite, but not being permitted to pass back 
to their original state, which would amount to annihilation, 
they pressed forward and the two formed a third something) and 
in this manner they traced in their [trichotomms] philosophy all the 
facts in nature and oftentimes with most wonderful and happy 
effects. 

♦Bight? t Eight? Rites? 

X Based on a parage in NB, 18. 
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Snell was the charaeni’ of a man wliii 

possessed a genius perhaps lulK <‘quai iluu ai an’. phifuNoplirr 
of more known nanun He wa> a tnfnr to oui M'r Philip 

Sydney^ and liis friend Lord liiuee* He (mnie ovei inin Imelaiul, 
and one of his exi'cedinitly rare \volk^ whiHi i « *dleci i!u jfHii/ 
de le Cencri^ or Emlkr Ifo/. f deseribts London a it iften ud in ilie 
time of oiir Eliz*ibeth, and witli al! the iei*lini»s , pA an 

Italian accustomed to the splendid ieeiinn^ am! lovth ehinate of 
Italy might he snppos<al la he itnpn^ msL d he man, ihom^da a 
paiiilieist, was religimis; he provt^ked the piitow, he* w.u ^ei/.ed at 
RomCj and in the y<Mr i6to was hiirnt it a an athriNf, Ikdorr his 
death he wrote a Latin poem whieh I think in giauiieiir ufmortii 
has been rarely surpassed -he savs’L 

‘‘To . , . 

or let tlieoi desire tt> bt^ CtUiieii laaond, the liaiinng walK 
of the world. 

But we have been gifted with that geniu> fluit not 
blind to the light of the sun, not deaf, . , 
and to the influences o( the (iods. 

We care not what the opinion offotds is cmnrcTiiing . . , 
diviners. 

Neither genius lu^r reason will condemn nor the 
cultivated niiiid of true k*arning but the siipcrcilious* 
ness. * , . 


. . • that salute the writer of a b«Hik from the 
threshold. . , . 


Let the sun proceed* . * * Moreover the species or the 
form of truth sought for, found, and inanifcstcd will 
bear me up; and though no one understand me yel if with 
nature I am wise, and under the Deity, that verily is more 
than enough/’* 

♦ Coleridge probably read Ms translation (prose?) iiid the reporter mught «ily 
a few scattered phrases. In the absence of any complete venlon by Coleridge, I iufi 
privEeged to present the followiitg translation by the C«i«dkn fsoet and itndent of 
Coleridge, Mr. George Wballcy of Bwbop^s University, Qiiiebec, 
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L'j'i othf'is lus! to hind to nakrd shoulders 
Danialus’ wings, to ih with the c iouds^ strength 
And seel: the bulFctinu: impulse of the winds - 
Hunger to be* hurled, like Pegasus, beyond 
The hollow c onfines of the flaming world. 

For we have known tim gift of Genius 
Auci gaze undaunted on our shadowy fate 
I esf, beiug blind to light of the sun, or deaf 
To Xat ure^s univ<*r»al voh'es, wc 
Rfveive tia* gifts of Gtxi ungraciously, 

Wc dt> not ( au* at what low price fo(4s rate us 
Nor mind how mad we look in the eyes of the world, 
soar on stronger wings: we penetrate 
Beyond the cloudy pathway.^ of the wands 
By ptnver of vision — that Is enough for us. 

Following us the multitudes will rise, 

Climbijjg the patii that leads from each rnan^s heart. 
No auguri<*s by fire or bird or cloud, 

No necromancers* forecasts show the way, 

But Genius bcstow'cd out of the treasure of God. 

Not the bHi3:ht quality of polished wit, 

Nor %dvid mind nor reason can betray us; 

But only the shifty trickster’s arrogance, 

A blind, unbalanced, groundless confidence 
In self-created seed of miracles. 

Away w'ith grammar-masters’ thick-lipped verses — 
hdegarit doggerel polished by rule of thumb. 

Away whlii petty critics, petty pundits, 

Who cto^vd the spacious margins with their notes 
And greet the unseen reader with a gloss. 

W’ings are not for mortals. Ixt the sun 
Go naked, unadorned by any cloud. 

Vkion truth! quested, found, revealed, 

Take me «” though none may follow where I go. 

If I am wise with Nature by God^s bounty 
I’hat .la enough indeed, more than enough. 


In this mode the brave man passed to his death an atheist, 
and it would be well if all the priests of Rome could have acanirtf.fl 
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his genuine piety according to his t»wn apprehtm-ion.s. Ilis philo- 
sophy he has himself slated in these lenU',; tiierr i\ tiironghoul 
all nature an aptitude implanted that all things uKt>' he nlatdi’'' 
to each and to all, I'or everything that exists in some time strives 
to be always, cverytliing that perceives anywhere striv’es tt» 
perceive everywhere, and to hetamic that nni%-erf,a!Iy what<'ver 
it has as an individual; in .-.hort each part of nature contains in 
itself a germ of tlie omnipresence, inasiimch as it still strives to 
be tlic whole, and what it <annot possess at any one mominit it 
attempts to possess by a perpetual succession of development, liis 
notions are oftentimes highly grac<*<l. He considers hiuradf as the 
reviver of the Pythagorean system of the universe, and <onse- 
quenlly opposed him.s<‘lfto Aristotle. But he was the fira, I think, 
of the moderns, who asscTted the immensity or infinity of the 
universe, a praise that has b<‘en given laKely to ! lesearu-s. He 
warmly defended and .supjmrted the (lopeniiran .system, ami 
many parts of his chemistry seem wonderful in ItLs age u.s atitici- 
pations of modern discoveritss. Ho refers ev'ciything to invisible 
fluids or light. Whatever is not light, he .says, is a fluid, hut this 
fluid is capable of existing in fixation; or us a fluhl org'fliN a higher 
form it is capable of combining with light .ind then constitutes 
fire. He affirms the existence of an alxsoluti* vacuum which is 
necessary to motion but of which (iod is the .stdc plenitude. And 
he especially explains gravity as being the necessary consequeitcc 
of attraction and repulsion in a .system w’hit'h could exist only 
as far as there was a central body. 'Fhc drsetrine of a-stronomy 
which he teaches has been revived* even, I believe, «)f late years, 
namely that the sun owc.s its light and .so forth, entirely to its 
mass, which again is reciprocally the cause and eflect of its being 
the central body. And (which is strange, for situate in Italy he 
was not likely to observe the Aurora Boretdis) he states that 
every planet produce.? from itself neces.sariiy an accumulation 
of inflammable matter which, floating in the higher regions, 
will give at times a light of its own, and that the sun, from the 
immense mass which it possesses beyond that of all the other 
planets collectively, has its light by no novelty or difference of 
formation, but solely by the production which is common to all 
matters of the air. He distinguishes particularly the oxygen, and 
describes it with the greatest accuracy, and the substance which 

* The report wAds: reviled. 
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!u- lUfirc j)rop('rly calls the air— the nitrogen. This lie supposes 
thinning, ur .still disposing of more and more light, till at last 
ill the higher regions it becomes light altogether; and to this light, 
in its dillercnt passages from a stale of fixation upwards to its 
appearance as light properly, he gives many of the most striking 
attributes of our modern electricity. His poetry will place him 
!iigh--for there arc few [rar/i sublime enmuiations of the dignity of the 
human stud as the Dc Immenso and the ptose commentaries on it.] * 

Of a very dilicrcnt rhtiracter from Bruno was a man whose 
very name would excite a smile, in many, but I confess is far from 
doing it in me, for 1 have felt my own mind much indebted to him. 
And why indeed should I be ashamed of my own friend, Jacob 
Bchmen!**-*’ Many indeed and gross were his delusions, and such 
as furnished frequent occasion for the triumph of the learned over 
the poor ignorant shoemaker who had dared think for himself! 
But while we remember that those delusions were such as might 
be anticipated from his utter want of all intellectual discipline, 
and from liis ignorance of rational psychology, let it not be 
forgotten, as I have noticed more than once, that the latter defect 
he had in common with the most learned theologians of his age. 
Neither with books nor with book-learned men was he conversant. 
A meek and shy quietist, his intellectual powers were never 
stimulated into fev’rous energy by crowds of proselytes or by the 
ambition of proselyting. He was an enthusiast in the strictest 
sense, as not merely distinguished but as contra-distinguished 
from a fanatic. 

Whoever*-’®’ Is acquainted with the history of philosophy 
during the last two or three centuries, cannot but admit, that 
there appears to have existed a sort of secret and tacit compact 
among the learned, not to pass beyond a certain limit in specu- 
lative science. The privilege of free thought, so highly extolled, 
has at no time been held valid in actual practice, except within 
this limit; and not a single stride beyond it has ever been ventured 
without bringing obloquy on the transgressor. The few men of 
genius among the learned class who actually did overstep this 
boundary, as Bacon and others, anxiously avoided the appearance 
of having so done. Therefore the true depth of science, and the 
penetration to the inmost centre from which all the lin« of know- 

♦ B»ccl m a pliraiie in a long note on Bruno in NB. 21, reproduerd in part in 

AP., iS roll. 
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ledge diverge to their ever distant circuiniin-cin e, w.i'- ahanflom'd 
tQ the illiterate and the Mtnple, whuni un>tn!cd yunini;, and 
an original ebulliency of spirit had tage<i to the iine-ligauim oi' 
the indwelling and living giound of all thing-.. 1 iu-.e then, ia can .v 
their names had never been enndled in tlie euild-. o! the learned, 
were persecuted bj the rcgisteied liveiNtiuai as inteiiiipei- on 
their rights and privileges. AH willsoia distiia tion weie btaiided 
as fanatics and pliaiitasts; not utily those sduoe ui!d arul ex- 
horbitant inuiginati(»iis had acluallv engendered ojiK evdava Mut 
and grotesque {diantasnis, whose prodtution u<*re fo! the tuost 
part poor eopies and gross earitattues of '>enuine inspiiation: 
but tlte truly in.spircd likewise, (he otixinal-, t!irin>eh e>, Atui 
thi'- for no other teasoii but hts .ms<‘ tins wne the unbnnti'it 
men of humble and ohsenre (j( cufMtions. and fnnii whom 

among the literati by piofc'.ion h.ive vse cm i heard the diviiu' 
doxology repeated, “1 thank thee. ( ) Father! l.oid ol Heaven ;uui 
Earth! because thou hast hid these things fumi the wise anti 
prudent and has revealed them unto babes”;’ No; ttie haughty 
priests of learning not only banished from the seiioids and marts 
of science all who had dareil draw living water", from iIik fmtn lain, 
but drove them out of the very (emj>le, which meantime ‘Uhe 
buyers and sellers and money were sulfeied to mttke “« den 

of thieves'’. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any sultstantial 
distinction <ar> ground for this contemptuous pride in those 
literati who have most distinguisived themselves by their scorn 
ofBehinen, DeThoyras*, CJcorge Ffjjc, and others, unless it be that 
th0> could write orthographiciilly, make smooth periods, and had 
the fashions of authorship almost lilcrally al their fngers' 
while the latter in simplicity of soul made their words immediate 
echoes of their feelings. Hence the frequency of those phrases 
among them which have been mistaken for pretenetts to immediate 
inspiration; as for instance, “It was delivered unto me”; “I strove 
not to speak”; “I said, I will be silent but the word was in my 
heart as a burning fire”, and so forth. Hence, too, the unwillingness 
to give offence; hence the foresight and the dread of the clamours 
which would be raised against them, so frequently avowed in 
the writing of these men, and expressed, as was natural, in the 
words of the only book with which they were familiar. “Woe is 
* “Taulenas*? CJC Sam Colcri^e, BX* 
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UH* that I atit Iktuiim' a nian of strife and a man of contention. I 
l< a (■ j trace. I he sunK of nieii are dear unto me yet because I seek 
!i >i Indit e\ei\ utie of tjiem doth curse me.’’ Oh, it requires 
deepi 1 Jeeiinn, and a sUoui>er iinui,ditatiun than belong to most of 
those to Hlutin tea'-nning aid dueut expression have been as a 
tr.'ule iearticd in boyhood, to conceive with what might, with what 
inward and (ommotimi, the perception of a new and 

vital tiislh takes possession tifan uneducated man of genius. 

His incflitations are almost inesitably employed on the 
eterntd «>r the everlasting, for “the world is not his friend nor 
the woiiti's law". .Need we tiu-ii be surprised, that under an 
excitement at once so .stroint ‘ind m') imivensai, tiie man’.s body 
should sympathize with the struggles of his mind; or that he 
.should at tinu'S be so far deluded as to mistake the tumultuous 
sensations of his nerves, and the co-cxisting spectre.s of his fancy, 
tis part.s or symbtils of the truths which were opening on him? 

But* one assertion I will venture to make, as suggested by 
my own experience, that there exist folios on the human under- 
standing, anti the nature of man, which would have a far juster 
claim to their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole huge volume 
there could be found as much fulness of heart and intellect, as 
burst forth in many a simple page of George Fox, Jacob Behmen, 
and even of Behmen’s commentator — tlie warm and fervent 
William Law.*®** 

He wa.s indeed a .stupendous human being. Had he received 
the discipline of education, above ail had he possessed the 
knowledge which would have guarded him against his own 
delusions, I scarcely know whether we should have had reason 
to attribute greater genius even to Plato himself. When I consider 
that this ignorant man by the result of his own meditations 
presented the Newtonian system'®*’ in a clearness which it 
certainly had never before appeared in, not even to Copernicus 
himself, or to the learned Bruno; when I trace in him the love of 
action and that constant sense of the truth that all nature is in 
a perpetual evolution, that two great powers are for ever working, 
manifesting themselves alike in the apparently inadequate and 
inanimated, and in intellectual nature, (namely the powers by 
which each particular endeavours to detach itself from nature 
and the counteracting powers by which nature is still bringing 
• Two «ea«3«»s b B,L. (1817), I. 143, are here omitted. 
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back each of her creatures into itself this ieii hiui assuredlv 
into antieipatinnii and siews of truth which uiil deti.u! ftotn 
many modern discos cries h( line jiart. .U least, oi tlu'ii oiiidnalits ; 
but above all that spirit of lose which niii. llitou'th liim; that 
dread of contempt; that itelicf lh.it ihi* potential wojks in us even 
as the actual is wurkine, on us, and that not onh nt.iii but <'ver\ 
creature contains in itself a iiiuher Ix'iii't, whiih is indeed 
bedimmed under the lu.stie of the innnediaie and sensual heimf 
(which Ls as it were its hu.sk and outward etv\('iinio Init which in 
moments oftianqtiiliity most fretjuenth .ippears in the vt>ii e ofron- 
science, but often in high aspirathni.s and in leelines offaitli th.u 
remain afterwards as sejitiments and thonglits oft tnivtl.iiion; when 
I find this animating his w'hole l.uign.np'. pirsentinu e\et\wlnTe a 
being who had li>rgotten hinistdl'in (he love by which he possessed 
all things, i ag.iin and again wish th.tl sttme more enlightened 
friend had been present and had riMiieti this mati frtnst evils. 
I mean the error :md the delusion width, fortimately, however, 
his own sense of right held frtnn him; ft»r with all this, though 
he himself prized his .sy.slftm mainly :ts explaining anti itjicrring 
all the mysteries of religion, there is, as there i.v;is thrtmghout 
in the philosophy of that time, a tendency to pantheism; or 
rather it was itself a di.sguised pantheism. In short, svith the 
exception of those who have stritttly followed the Scriptures and 
who will not cheat themst'lves by explaining this aw'.ty inttj a 
metaphor and that into an accommodation, I know lumc who 
has avoided one or the other <»f two evils -llu^ one ntaking the 
world have the same relation t<i Ood as a watch htrs to a watch- 
maker, in truth, giving all up to secondary cai!se.s and rendering 
the omnipresence of the great Being, the ground of all things 
as well as their Creator, a mere word of honor and of pomp in 
the state-room of the intellect, — or the opposite error of carrying 
the omnipresence into a condition of nature-with-God, and 
involving all those fearful consequence.s from which, as I before 
said, the best refuge is not to see them. From this I cannot excuse 
Behmen’s writings, any more than I can praise or attempt or 
pretend to understand many of the strarjge fancies by which he 
has represented his truths. Sometimes indeed one can guess at 
the meaning; sometimes it is utter darkness. And altogether he 
represent a great mirror, but placed in the shMej aU the objects 
of nature seem to pass by, but they are rdSwted m shadow and 
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<iim!y, i)Ut jjuw and tiicn a passes along and the mirror in 
Uir shade Hashes and seems to lighten froni out of its retirement. 

A! this time, when the dowmfall of the scholastic philosophy 
and the emancipation from the superstition in at least the Northern 
parts of Europe, had left the mind open and almost impelled it to 
real silence, there arose our great Lord Bacon, and at the same 
time nearly with him, the famous Kepler;<^^> two men, one of 
w'honi we all know as (lie beginning of truly scientific astronomy, 
of that science 'which possesses power and prophecy and which 
will for ever remain the greatest monument of human greatness, 
because by laws demonstrably drawn out of his owm mind he has, 
in that mind, lujt only light, but as far as his own purposes require 
it, controlled the mighty orbs of nature; and Lord Bacon, who 
appeared not for any one purpose but to purify the whole of the 
mind from all its errors by having given first that compleat 
analysis of the human soul without which we might have gone 
on for ever weighing one thing after another in scales which we 
had never examined, and thus constantly, perhaps, mistaking 
as existing in the thing weighed that which was really owing to 
the scales themselves. 

I have, in the beginning of this lecture, referred in part 
to it when I spoke of the threefold powers with which man was 
gifted and of the evils which had arisen from their confusion. 
Lord Bacon has been commonly understood as if, in his system 
itself, he had deduced the propriety of a mode of philosophizing 
of which, indeed, there are found in his own writings not any 
specimens but some recommendations which it is difficult to 
suppose that he himself could have been in earnest ■with. His 
own philosophy is this: he demands, indeed, experiment as the 
true groundwork of all real knowledge, but what does he 
mean by experiment? He himself strongly contrasts it with the 
“gossiping with nature”, as he calls it, of the Alchymists, the 
putting one thing to another in order to see if anything would 
come out of it. No, he requires some well-grounded purpose in 
the mind, some self-consistent anticipation of the result, in short 
the prudens Iqumstio],* the prudent forethought and enquiry which 
he declares to be Idimdium seientiae],* the one half of one science. 
He expressly says, “We do not aim at science either by the senses 
or by iastmments so much as by experiments; for the subtility 
• Tile Frmd, II!. S04 
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of experiments i» la-i gnaun ilina »1 ku m tin aided 

wi^h tlic most extjiiiiii<' iaiLiununii , I'oi we •peak ul thoic 
experiments whieli iuive hi’ea pieiumeited and kninviie^h 
placed, .uui :,in'an”ed, to l!u' intenlifin and Im die puiptee ut 
that which is i(jii;j,ht for atcfirdiu.u to ait. 'I !u irtoie,*' •a'.. fit\ 
“we do not altiihutc lum h to tin' iiaitn diati' and piopcr 
perception of the sense, hut dedini' the m.itlc! to fiii> point, 
that the sense can judge only of th<‘ cxin'fiment, hut it u the 
experiment which nm‘'t inform us of the law s\hit h is the ihinu 
itself.” In this instance Loul B.icou'. fijidne-s foi [vnhai anti- 
these.sj* has perhaps rather obscured his ineauing; hut the sense 
is this, that our perception can a[)preheiul thioU'’,h the organs 
of .sense only the phenomena esoked h\ the expciiinent, hut that 
same power of mind which out of its own laws h.is pioposed the 
experiment, can judge whether in n.ilnie dwre h a law « utrespon- 
dent to the same. In older, thend'ore, to explain the diiferent 
errors of men, he says that tfu-re is a [jower wliieh can give 
birth to the question; this he ctdls the lux iniilhrtiis, the lux maxhif, 
the pure and impersonal reason freet! ftom ail the person.^ idtd.s 
which this great legislator of science then enumerates, namely 
the idols of the den, of the theatre, iind of the market plaref; he 
means, freed from (he passions, the prejudice,s, the peculiar 
habits of the human luiderstanding, natural or aerjuired; but 
above till pure from the delusioas wltich lead men to take the ft»rms 
and mccluinism [of flieir own mere rsdli't ti\e faeuliy] J as ,i measure 
of nature and the deity. In .short, to u.s<" the bold })uf Iiappy phrase 
of a late ingenious French writer, he guards yon .igainst the man 
particular, as contrasted with the general man, and most truly 
and in strict consonance in this with Plato, does the immorlai 
Verulam [teach that tlte human understanding, e.ven inde- 
pendent of the causes that always, previou.sly to its purification 
by philosophy, render it]§ more or less turbid or uneven, not 
only reflects the object subjectively, [that is, sub.stitutes for the 
inherent laws and propertie.s of the objects the relations which 
the objects bear to its own particular constitution; but that in 
all its conscious presentations and reflexes, it is itself only a 

*** Op. dL» III. 2c^; or perliapSj ^pungent antltlicici*** 

t (IMa . . . spm 4 stfm^ thmin)^ Op. III. 207. 

t Op.dL, HI. 208. 

%Op.dh HI. tog. 
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jihmotneanii of the inucr .sense, and requires the .same corrections 
.1, tiu- .ippraraiH r.s tiauuniUed by thej* outward senses. But tljiat 
thric i pntcu!ial!y, if not actually, in every rational being a 
*MttiK v\!(.u, rail it li.it you will, the purest reason, the spirit, 
true liuht, iut^'llcrtnal (intuition, etc. etc,; and that in this are to 
be InuiHl the in^ii^p('nsable conditions of ail science, and scientific 
u"'e.iuli, vlnllier meditative, contemplative, or experimental; 
is often i ^ e.Hpies.sed .uid everywhere supposed by Lord Bacon. And 
(h.tl this is rml only the right but the [possible]! nature of the 
hum. in mind, to ribieh it is capable of being restored, is implied 
ill the v.uious remeilic.s pn^scribed by him for its diseases, [and in 
tlic \anous ineiins of neutralizing or converting into useful 
instrumentality the imperfections which cannot be removed. 
There is ti sublime truth contained in his favourite phrase — 
hlola inteUnim. He tells us that the mind of man is an edifice 
not built with human hands, which needs only to be purged of 
its idols and idolatrous services to become the temple of the true 
and living light. Nay, he has shown and established]! the true 
criterion between the ideas of the mind and the idols, namely 
that the former are manifested by their adequacy to those ideas 
in nature which in and through them are contemplated. 

Thi.s therefore is the true Baconic philosophy. It consists 
in thi.s, in a profound meditation on those laws which the pure 
reason in man reveals to him, with the confident anticipation and 
faith that to this will be found to correspond certain laws in nature. 
If there be aught that can be said to be purely in the human mind, 
it is surely those acts of its own imagination which the mathema- 
tts'iau avails himself of, for I need not I am sure tell you that a 
line upon a .slate is but a picture of that act of the imagination 
which the inaliicmatician alone consults. That it is the picture 
only is evident, for never could we learn the art of the imagination, 
or form an idea of a line in the mathematical sense, from that 
picture of it which we draw beforehand. Otherwise how could we 
draw it without depth or breadth? It becomes, evidently, too, an 
act of the imagination. Out of these simple acts the mind, still 
proceeding, raises that wonderful superstructure of geometry 
and dien looking abroad into nature finds that in its own nature 
it has been fathoming nature, and that nature itself is but the 

• Op. dt, m. 209. 

f op. eU., in. aio. 
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greater mirror in whicli he beholds, liis invn priNetU and his (wn 
pa^t being in the law, and learns, to reveienn' wiiilr !«■ fVeb the 
necesisity of that one great Being whose eieni.tl rt a.soii is the ground 
and absolute condition ol the idc.is in the mind, and no ie.ss the 
ground and the absolute cause of all the euirespandent lealities 
in nature — the reality of tiaturc lor ever eondstmq, in the law by 
which each thing is that which it is. 

Hence, and so litis Lord Bacon told us, al! seiem e appmtirhes 
to its perfection in proportion as it inmiateiiaii/.es uhjei ts. For 
instance, in the motion of the heavmily bodies, we in reality 
consider only a few obstructions oi' mass, distame, and .so furtli. 
The whole phenomenon of light, the inaleiiality <4 whh h itself 
has been more tiian once duubU'd of, i.s nothing but a 
sublime geometry drawn by its niys; while in magnetism, the 
phenomenon is altogether io.st and th<‘ whole pioeess by whieii 
we trace it is the power of intellect. We know it not as visible 
but by its powers. If instead of this we are to .substitute the eomnum 
notion of Lord Bacon, that you are to watch everytliiiig without 
having any reason for so doing, and that after you have eoUeelcd 
the facts that belong to any subject, if any p<;rson could divide 
them and tell what could be contradicted, then you may proceed 
to the theory, which must ncce.ssariiy be i'alse if you omit any one 
term; and consequently, (as in all physical thing-s tlic diflerence 
between them and the mathematical i.s that in the mathematical 
you can control them because they arc the things of your will) 
it follows necessarily, then, there can be no such thing as a physical 
theory. Nothing remains, therefore, but either an hypothesis, 
which if it is a thing is part of the problem, or the discovery of 
some law, by which our knowledge proceeds from the centre and 
diverges towards, by a constant approximation, an ever distant 
circumference, but feeling its progress as it moves and still in- 
creasing in power as it travels onward. 

For this a very ingenious man<»*> (and a man who had a 
particular talent for discovery and the whole history of whose 
very active life is the best answer to his own recommendation) 
has proposed the following, and I must again repeat that thus is 
most frequcaitly the opinion now of Lord Bacon’s philosophy: he 
says that before a foundation can be laid “upon which anything 
like a sound and stable theory can be constructed” you arc to 
make yoursdf acquainted with a certain number of fects, (the 
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//»A >f, whit fi I til ink contain three and twenty pages, of which I 
will i>i%e \ou one .small specimen. You arc to be acquainted with 
“the history of potters, tobacco-pipe-makers, [glaziers, glass- 
giindeis, lookhig-gla.ss makers or Toilers]* — spectacle-makers 
[aiul optit -glass-makers, makers of counterfeit pearl and precious 
stones, bugle-makers, lamp-blowers, colour-makers, colour- 
grinders, gl.iss-painters, cnamcllcrs, varnishers, colour-sellers, 
painters. limners,] picture-drawers, makers of baby heads, of 
little ijowling-stoncs [or marbles, fustian-makers] (I do not know 
whetUei poets deal in this trade?), music-masters, [tinsey-makers, 
and f.iggiTS. The history of school-masters, writing-masters, 
primers, book-binders, stage-playens, dancing-masters, and 
vtmhers, apothecaries, chirurgeons, scamsters,] butchers, barbers, 
[laiuidresse.s, and cosmetics! etc. etc. etc. (the true nature of 
which” he concludc.s - “being actually determined) will hugely 
Cicilitale our inquiries] in philosophy”!!! 

As a summary of Doctor [R. Hooke’s multifariousf] recipe [for 
tltc growth of science may be placed that of the celebrated Dr. 
Watfcj for the improvement of the mind, which was thought, by 
DtKtor Knox, to be worthy of insertion in the Elegant Extracts, 
vol. ii. p. 456, under the head of 

Directions concerning our Ideas. 

“Furnish yourselves”,] for it is wortli listening to, “Furnish your- 
selves [with a rich variety of Ideas. Acquaint yourselves with things 
ancient and modem; things natural, civil, and religious; things 
of your own native land, and of foreign Countries; things domestic 
and national; things past, present, and future; and above all be 
well acquainted with God and yourselves; learn Animal nature 
and the working of your own Spirits. Such a getmal acquaintance 
with things will he of very great advantage.”} Certainly a most incom- 
parable lesson. 

No, the truth is that let any unprejudiced naturalist turn even 
to Lord Bacon’s own questions and proposals for the investigation 
of greater probIem.s, or to discover ... or enquire of his own 
catpcrience or historical recollection whether any important 
discovery was ever made in this way. For though Lord Bacon 
never so far deviates from his own principles as not to admonish 

• The Friend, ill. 196 f.n. & foil. The eineadations in tiiis paragraph and the 
two that follow it are all from this’source. 

f The reporter wrote “metaphors”. 
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his readers that the particiihii . art (hus to be (obfrtrr!, unK t!ta! 
by^icarcliil selection tliey ni.n he totudutand into iiniM d.il,; j 
yet so ininicusc is their iiunibev, and ox.iiinii'' anti d'D'i ! i' ndlc < 
the relaticiiis in which eriih is to b<‘ 'ep.it.ilch 1 oiisidt ii d. that 
the life of an untediim ian [|>atiia!<h vsiadd Ik e\,pi iidul. and 
his streni*th and spiiits have been wasted, in met(K piiliiu' the 
votes, and long before he loukl toinmente ih<- piuM s ,tt ampli- 
fication] or have arriveil in sight oi tlie L iw whii ii was jn, 
reward the toils of'thi' ovei-tir keil F'Vt hej, 

I trust that I yield to none in niy veneratii ai fin I m li Bai mf. 
writings. Proud of his name we ail must be. a nan ol si iem r; 
as Englishmen we might he almost v.iin of him. But i will not 
suffer nationalit) so far to bribe me a* imt to toiih ss tiuit there 
arc points [in tlie (har.utor of our X'ernlam Irum whiih wt' tuin 
to the life and l.tborsj of John Keph r ,is tioiu ghueit to .iit'-hine. 
The beginning and the < los(> ofhis hie weie t Imnled willi poverty 
and domestic trotiblcs, while [the intermeiiiate ytMfs were 
comprised w'ithin the most tumultuous period of the history nf 
his country, when the farics of religiou.s anti political disconlj 
had left neither his head not heart for the IMiises. But Kepler 
seemed born to prove that trtic genius could tn'ereome ail obstacles. 
[If he give.s an account ofhis modes of jtroceediiig, .inti td'lht* views 
under which they finst occurred to Iiis mind, how unostimtatimi.sly 
and] in transitu, as it were, does he inlroiiuee himself tr? our 
notice; [and yet lu'ver fails to present the living germ out tif 
which the genuine method, a.s the inner form of the tn\'! of science,] 
springs up! With what aJfectionate reverence does he expre.ss liim- 
selfofhis master and immediate predecessor Tycho Brahe! Htiw 
often and how gladly [doc.s be .speak of Clopcrnieu.s! and with what 
fervent tones of faith and consolation doc.s he proclaim the historic 
fact that the great men of all ages have prepared the way for each 
other] as pioneers and heralds! Equally ju.st to the ancients and to 
his [contemporaries, how circumstantially, and with what exact- 
ness of detail, does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid Copernicises — 
ws irp^ Tov Kmtpvi.Kov KovefiuiKl(€i ! and how elegant the 

compliments which he addresses to Porta! with what cordiality 
he thanks him for the invention of the carmra obscum as en- 
larging his views into the laws of vision! But while] we cannot 
avoid contrasting this generous enthusiasm [with Lord Bacon’s 
cold invidious treatment of Gftbert, and his asserdon that the 
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wdi k^j u! Plain aiui Aiistutle had been carried down the stream oi 
tiiur, iikt‘ \trau , In hnity alone, when things of weight and 
>nnk t<i the bottom; and truly so calumniously docs he 
evei)wheH‘ sp* ah oi Plato that we are obliged to believe that the 
luamfoKi iiiiupalioas and anxieties to which his public and 
j'ltih aonai limit taigaged him and his [eourtly, — alaslj hisservile, 
jpio litute, and niendit ant ambition, entangled him in his after 
seaisj, j a; t',j> n | must havt' derived his opinions of Plato and 
Aiistttiie iioni ain source rather than from a dispassionate study 
ot the oiininals themselves.* 'Phis however would have been a 
tiiiie, hiU was not tuie of the gn-al men themselves. Plato and 
Aristotle were nhundantiv l!u“ falsifieis of their systems, but it is 
not a triile tliat those aie the parts in Lord Baeon’s character and 
those the passage.s in his writings which have been of late more 
re.'ui, .md whii'h are iiKsrc in the mouths and minds of the common 
race of modern maleri.dists, than his invaluable system, which 
iliffer.s in no otliiT respect from that of Plato’s except as the objects 
were dilfeient, except as far as that the mind was the great object 
in Plato, iuul what i may call the Ideal, while the philosophy, 
and th«‘ corrcspoiulence of the laws of nature to the ideas of the 
piiie I* astin, was the <d)jeet of la/rd Bacon. But unfortunately men 
hatl btten, u.s it were, satiated with the admiration of the great 
mem ofttld; the mind wanted to act upon its own stores, upon its 
frtvn faemities and with this there was much of the insolence of 
youth. Had it remained there, we should have indeed only had 
to travel a long road before we came back again and found we 
might have spared ourselves the trouble, but it unfortunately 
extetided into the moral and political character of nations. 
.N’othing was to have been known before, nothing was to be 
vaki(‘d, all was to be created anew; and from this moment the 
mind was led to the revival of systems which tlie better feelings 
of mankind had exploded for many many centuries, and to new 
systems that had not the least claim to originality but which have 
a most dreadful claim to history from the effects they have 
produced. 

These will form the subject of my next lecture, when I shall 
trace the state of mind in the Civil Wars under Charles the First and 
from thence friV] the progress of materialism and infidelity on to 
the time immediately before the French Revolution. And I beg to 

* qiiotatiofi from tlic Frimd ends here. 
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conclude with one remark, n.imcly, that the intiuenres of philo- 
sophy must not be sought lor either in the lives ot j)hilusophers 
th&mselves or in the immediate eileet of llu'ir writittgs upon flic 
students of speculative knowledge. No! we nuM look for it every- 
where, only not in their own shape, for it !H'<'anu*s artise by 
being diluted. It combines itself as a erdor, ;h it were, lying on tht‘ 
public mind, as a sort of preparation for receiving tliouftht in a 
particular way, and excluding particular virus, .ind in this way its 
cifect has been great indeed, great in pa«! ti»n*s for good, but 
great, likewise, in reetmt times ff>r evil. .Ami if any one would 
doubt the truth of what I say, let him look at the disputes in thr 
time of Charles the First and detraet I'roin the ('oiitrovn-sies of 
the Calvinists and Arminians*''’®' all that belongs to the Christian 
Gospel and leave nothing behind but the metaphysic.s, and I 
suspect that (in) .spite of the theological phrases, he has left at 
least four fifths of the whole work untouched, ami that Christi- 
anity might fairly give up her claim to the bitterest controversies 
and resign them again to the Schools. 



LECTURE XII 


MARCH 15, 1819^'^ 



MR C’OLERtIKUrs LEl.rURK for THIS EVENING 
i> oil Hu^iuatiral Matodahsui’* * * § ' - In its relations to Physi- 
as vu‘ll d> to the u‘tii,^ious5 inoial and common seme of 
Mankind; of the mi$nom<T in imtilling it scepticism; and the 
(onliast between this empirical dogmatism & scepticism 
of any kiiidj much more philosophical scepticism. The 
grounds^ occasions and influence of Materialismf have long 
occupiec! the first place in Mr. Coleridge’s researches & 

! rdlcctiom^ more especially during the last two years, J and 
from paramount imporianre in this country, and at the 
ji present lime, he must defer the consideration of the 
( Iritiral Philosophy of Kant & Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Nature till Monday S€himght.§ 


It is a woBderful property of the human mind<“S that when once 
a momentum has been given to it in a fresh direction, it pursues 
the new path with obstinate perseverance, in all conceivable 
directions, to its utmost extremes; and by the striking consequences 
which arise out of those extremes it is first awakened to its error 
and either recalled to some former track, or to some new pursuits 
which it immediately receives and admits to the same monopoly. 

• “Materialism and Empirical Dogmatism” — the Courier, 

f “from Hobbes to the present hour.” Ibid. 

J “and persuaded of its deep interest in this country, and of its paramount 
importance to the Students in ail the learned professions, Mr. Coleridge will defer 
the account of the critical system of Kant and Schedling’s Natur-PMbsophk, or revived 
Plotinism, to Monday sc’nnight.” Ibid. 

§ TTw Times, March 15, 1819, and the Mw Times. The same announcement 
appears at the b^inmng of the report of tltis lecture in MS, Egerton 3057. The Courier 
notice, which appeared not on the preceding Saturday as was usual but on the 
Monday, is somewhat fuller as indicated above. 
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Thus iu t!ie lliirtcpiith icuuuv uU‘ iu -t icm <■ whu’h ihr 

in|eliccts of jni<'ii|‘’ Iroiu tiu' i»r[))ir n| iKiiit.uiin}. w ' i\ \m- 
have seen in all cnuiUrie^ r\er iiU'- i>< en atal ru i suu t !h the 
ease, (.he seuaice nf nu'tapli\'>ii s huImIms.iv !. '• \S(' ju' 1 sccl^ 

al hojiie, and ^^hat wontler jii truths, that appcaird In irveal 
the secret depths of our souTj,^ should t.ike po .e-doii nt' the 
whole mind, and al! truths apjxMr trhial uhi, h <i.iii<i not hr 
either e\olvcd out of sinip!e§ prhuijiles, la tiie same prutr,,, or 
at least brought under the sanu' i'oiins oftltonpiit ia p( n * ived or 
imagined analogies? And so in faet it wai. r.a juoic than two 
centuries men continued to invoke the orat le of tlicii own spirit, s, 
not only eoncernin,g their own forms ami mode of Itring, bni 
likewise concernin.g tlie laws f)f exl<n-nal iiaiiiie. All atteiupts 
at [philosophical (‘xplicalion were < ommem cd b\ a !neie|* eniut 
of the under-statiding, as thr power of almiaui m; or by the 
imagination, transfer! ing its own expci iem to every ftbjeef 
presented from without. By the fontuT the understajiding or 
abstracting powers, a class of pheiioutenti was in the first place 
abstracted and llxed in some genenti term: of cftnrse tliis, terns 
could designate only the impressit ms tmah* by tin" oniwtsrd 
objects, and .so far therefore the efiect-s of those objects, but 
having been thus gettcralized in a term they were then m.ide to 
occupy the place of their own caustss, under the tiame of orrull 
qnalitic.s. 'Fhus the properties peeuli.ir to gold were ahsiraet(‘d 
from tho,se it po,ssessefl in common with otfier bodies, atul then 
generalized in the term [Aureilyj:** and the entjuircr was 
instructed that the c.s.sencc of gold, or the cause which (oastituted 
the peculiar substance called gold, was the power of [aureity]. 
By the latter, that is, by the imagination, thotight and will were 
superadded to this occult nature, ff and every form of nature had 
its appropriate spirit, to be controlled or conciliated by an 
appropriate [ceremonial] U and this wa.s entitled the sub.statitial 

* Tkmy qfLifi,, aS. 

t MS. Egerton 3057 and TX., uS. 

t m., m. 

11 **a centary**. 

f 

»»*♦ MM., w, 

f f MM., "quality 

ihM. Tlie reporter wrote "F«ycliok^*% 
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fuim. ! hui), bccuiue a dull [poeir)]’*' and physiology [or 

liir .!!« i>ruiedi<'iiH* was a .system ormai>ic blended with traditional 
einpirifi'.nil.* ’Hms the Ibrms of thought proceeded to act in their 
«Avn (‘inptine.ss, with no attempt to fill or substantiate them by 
the infunnation of the sen.se.s, and all the branches of science 
i;>rmrd mi many .sections of logic and metaphysics. And so it 
uHUinued, till tiic time the Reformation sounded the second 
trtmipet, and the authririty t>f the Schools sank with that of the 
j hierarchy It under the intellectual courage and activity which this 
grr.it revolution iiad inspired. Power, once awakened, cannot 
rf’st in one oitject. All the st-iences pai'took of the new influence, 
and the world of the [e.\pen mental phiktsopliy wa,s soon mapped 
out lor pu.steritylJ by the comprehensive and enterprising 
genius of Bacon.'*’ Experiment, as an organ of reason not less 
distingui.shed from the blind or dreaming [industry]§ of the 
alehymists than oppo.sed to the barren subtleties of the Schoolmen, 
W’a.s called forth, and more than this, the laws explained by such 
experiment could be dignified into scientific experience. But no 
sooner [was the impulse given, than the same propensity was made 
manifest of]| looking at all things in the one point of view which 
chanced to be the predominant attraction. No sooner, I observed, 
had Lord Bacon convinced his contemporaries of the necessity 
of consulting their senses as well as their understandings, (but at 
the same time of consulting their reason equally with their senses) 
than the same propensity of moving in one path and that to the 
extreme was made manifest. Our Gilbert,**’ a man of genuine 
philo.sophical genius, had no sooner [multiplied the facts of 
magnetism, and extended our knowledge concerning the property 
of] ji magnetic bodies, but all things in Heaven, and in earth, and 
in the water beneath the earth, were resolved into magnetic 
influences. 

Shortly afterwards a new light was struck by [Harriot*®’ 
and]J Descartes,*” [with their contemporaries, or immediate 
predecessors, and the restoration of ancient geometry,] J aided 
by the modern invention of algebra, placed the science of 

* Ibid. 

t MS, Bgerton 3057 and T.L. 30. The reporter wrote “higher arcade”. 

t T.L, 30 

{ IbU; so.f.a. The reporter wrote “history”. 

II IM. The teponer wrote “magoiied” for “multiplied” and then left a long gap. 
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mechanics.* on the philuMsi hi. iluune. Hnvs widch this 
domination spread, and hou Ion” uniiimicd. irimici'i} rvcn now 
it can be said to have abdu .iti*d pielfiidon., I nr( d not icinind 
you of. The sublime (iisroveiies .\ewton *'* tau^li!, (with iiisj 
not less wonderful than fruitful [appheatioa, oftlie Iti'duT in.uhtNis 
to the movements of the ecleslial bodies., and to the laws »>f lic:ht,|+ 
gave almost a religious samtion to the roj pustular | .ystcjn ami 
mechanical theory. It became synonymous with philosophy 
itself It was the sole portaljf at which truth was peiinitted to 
enter. The human body itself was treated of a> an iivth.udii 
machine, the operations of medieiiie w<‘re M.Uet!. and too often 
directed, partly by gravitation, ami the lass-, of motion, and 
partly by chemistry which itself .is far .t> theotv w.is (oticcined, 
was but a branch of mechanics, working hv imarinary wctlges, 
anglc.s, and spheres. .Should you ihatice to put your h.uul ,it any 
time on The Princifih^ of Phihmfifir by [De L,i Forge,**” tin 
immediate disciple of DeseartcsjJ you in.iy see tlie pheuomenti 
of sleep explained,! anti the results detnoiistr.Uetl by m.ilheniatiea! 
calculation. In short from the time <»f Kepler*‘®>jJ (whose. tnind 
was not comprehended in the vortex for he erred in the other 
extreme) but from the time of Kepler to Newtoti, .'ind from that 
to Hartley, [not only all things in externa! nattjre, but the .subtlest 
mysteries of life and]:|: organization, even of the iute!Ifct and moral 
being, were conjured within the magic circle of nuuliematical 
formality. 

But now a light wa.s struck by the discovery of eiectrieity,**** 
and in every sense of the word it may be affirmed to have 
[electrified] t the whole form*! of natural philosophy. Glo.se 
on its heels followed the momentous discovery of the [gases j 
and composition of water,** and the doctrine of latent heat by 
Black,<i®> The scientific world had been prepared for a new 
[dynasty; accordingly, as .soon as Lavoisier* had reduced the 

* Mid.^ "mathf 

t Bi£ 

i TX* ifiscrts httti In a iopper-plate engravkig, with all tlie %wrei iiiio 
the glohules of the blood limped theowclves. 

II The reporter wrote ^*C4x»pcr*** 
f TX* reads 

TX* liweris hem: **ihe prmcipul gBm by Scheele and tlie 

of water by Cair««d»h,” The reporter wrote ^^causai** far 
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infmiti' variety of chemical phenomena to tlic actions, reactions, 
anfi inteu hant'cs of a few elementary substances,]* or at least 
c\< iied the expectation that this would be effected, a hope shot 
up ahno-st instantly and as rapidly ripened into a full faith that 
thii iiad been ciret tod. Ileticcforward a new path became the 
mniinon lo.id, as in the former instances, to all the departments 
ofkixnvlcdt^e; and e\e!i to this moment it lias been pursued with 
an eagerness and almost epidemic enthusiasm which characterizes 
the spirit of (his age. Many and inauspicious have been the inroads 
of this new ( onciueror into the territories of our [other sciences 
and stiange .ilterations liave been made in less harmless points 
than those ofj* terminology, in homage to [an art]* (of whatever 
importance u*t unsi-tth'd) in the very ferment of imperfections, 
discoveries eiifier without a theory, or with a theory maintained 
by comfiromisc. Yet this very circumstance has favoured its en- 
croachments, by the gratifications which its novelty affords to 
our curiosity, and by the keener! excitement which an unsettled 
mind is sure to inspire. And he who supposes science possesses 
an irgraunity [from influences]* like this, knows little of human 
nature, and how impossible it is for man to separate part of his 
nature wholly and entirely from the remaining parts. All these 
causes, however, of every political event, from their magnitude, 
have had one tendency, that of drawing men from attention to their 
own minds to external objects, and giving them a pre-disposition 
to receive as the more true that which in any way makes a more 
vivid impression. Consequently a system that supplies image after 
image to the senses, however little connected they may be by any 
necessary copular [ric], will be a formidable rival for another 
which can pretend only to a logical adherence of conceptions, 
!ind wiiich demands from men the most difficult effort in nature, 
that of truly and earnestly thinking. 

In the commencement of literature man remained for a time 
in that unity with nature which gladly concedes to nature the life, 
thought, and even purposes of man, and on the other hand gives 
to man himself a disposition to regard himself as a part of nature. 
Soon however he must have begun to detach himself; his dreams, 
the very delusions of his senses which he became acquainted with 
by experience, must have forced him to make a distinction 

• Idid., 31-32. 

t BU. Tl* importer wrote “goniai”. 
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bftwccn tfiCii’yaJ p Tu in'cl and ihn pen ij)icnl. Xathiiit;, tinu- 
e\cr, cnabicil iitiu t.» da. raiiun (n a.w;,?,- (Uic itl'dit ,r a piioria 
over the othei; liicv wt'u* * * § bulh iil. .\iul U 'leeiu , 

rcmarkahle, hath in aiichntt aiul in luudfui tilne^, the hi',! 
phiIo.'«>j)h} \v:n ih.tt ol ith-ali-.m, that uhiih [hn'ari|* with a 
t ciitra.LH'oti'. .s( eptu i'lii, wliiili 1 thitik iJeaaite. hii ht .iiitifnih 
stated when iie hiinst If uav e a heautifnl exanipU- uf it, iti vvh.it 
he railed voluntary doubt, <i .■.eif-deteuiniieii i!ulrteimina!it>n, 
expnvssinsjf at the same lime its utter dilleieiu e lU'Ui liu- .reptirisju 
of vanity or irreh'pott: 

“mr [tamen in eo sceptuavs imitalrat, (jui (iultilaiif tarittini 
ut dubitctit, et praeter iiu ertitudinem ipsam infiil <piarruns. 
Nam roiitru tofu.s in eo eraiu ut aiicpiid r<Tli rejjeiiH-m. jf 'h\ot 
yet,” says he, “did 1 in this iinittile tiu' st. eptirs, uho tloulrt only 
for douhti!i,t'’s sake and seek nothiu'' but a di tiiietiou {/p’] 
uneertaint), foi on die loiuraiy iny whole soul w.is eiittajpal in 
this, the hope of disfovetin.it soinethiiitt eertain.” In the pur.suit 
of this thireinre it was evidetit th:it .suecess depeiKied on an au.stfre 
and faithful adherence to the primiple of the mind, wjtii a 
careful separation and exclusion of alt which appertains to the 
external world— -:i,s far as this wa.s considered, not as a philtisophy, 
but as a mere introduction or dlseipHnc of the mind previous to 
the discovery <if truth. As a natural philosopher who directs his 
view.s wholly to external <jbjc< ts, avoid.s, above all things, the 
intermixture of mind ;tmi (its]+ properties in his knowledge, 
as for in.stance, all arbitrary i.supposition.s],§ oecuit qualities, 
and the substitution of final for efficient cau,sc.s, st» on the other 
hand the philosopher who begins with the mind is equally anxious 
to exclude all mental [interpellation of the objective into the 
subjective principles of hi.s science.JII He will be equally careful 
to lexmm] [an absolute and scientific stepticism to wlsich the 


certainly jlj and by the purification of his mmd of all that docs not 
belong to the mind itself, he acquires a true sense both of its 
strength and of its weakness. 


* The report rends "begintiing”. 

t B.L. (1817), I. a59^,<»*>. 

f The reporter wrote “the”. 

§ Inserted from B.I. (1817). t a59. 
Il/itrf. 
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We ]i.i\r seen in an «'arlirr lecture'’** that about five hundred 
\<ai< belt II r (JuiM, Lent ippus fnimded the atomio* system, or 
puu Maii 1 iaiiMii, in (lircet opposition to the Eclectic philosop^hy 
or pine biralism- -and tliat within the next hundred years, at 
a pc*ri<tc! ic!i<l<'rcd uncerlnin bj f the extraordinary longevity of 
the intiiiiduai, this swiem was enlarged J by Democritus. And 
du! ing the iulenal foiin to 1270 years before Christ, it was 
i)rtnnt!il to that state of completion by Kpicurus§ to which it 
was ream c<l in CJnsseudi,*’*” who was born in a village of Provence 
in and wtts after Chisscndi especially apjdicd toll die 

explanation of Intinanit) Ity Hobbes,'”* w'ho was born at Malmes- 
bury four }ea!-. Itefore (Jassendi*! and who almost rivalled his 
OR i’Ai i'REisicEssoR, DE Ml HiRiTt’S, iu thc length of his life.** The 
three ancient phlkxsophers dcelaredff the inherence of motionJJ 
and, the essence at least, of life and of sensation, §§ in the atoms 
which they as.sumcd, though they made a diilcrcnce with regard 
to those atouLs, which will not be well understood unless we give 
thc liistory of those atoms themselves. 

yhe Eclectics had begun by demonstrating the inconsistencies 
that arise out of the <jw^>position of motion, arising from the 
iirgumcnts against thc real external existence of space. Having 
shewn that space involved a contradiction of a something that had 
the properties of nothing, of cour.se that it was a nonentity, they 
then deduced that as motion was inconceivable without the 
belief of space, so neither motion nor .space possessed any reality. 
The materialists who followed, and who were perhaps first 
materialists by this outrage on their common sense, were not able 
to combat the Eclectic philosophers in subtlety of reasoning, 

* NB, af). I’hf reporter wrote ** Academic*’, 
t NB. 25 iawrts: the general inaccuracy of ancient chronology and 
X NB» addi: and modified 

§ MB. 25^ in which at the period to which we have now advanced it was restored 
25: anthropology, or 
If NB. as; 15S8. 

♦♦ NB* as: the date to which hla life extended. But tho’ the senior of Gassendi, 
m a man* he wiw hii junior as a philosopher, 
ft NB. 25: or implied 
$1 The reporter wrote ‘*thc notion*’. 

H NB. 25; lendency in the atoim-'-tho* thc round atoms and bodies imposed 
rf thociit thwsy refarded as motive or self motive powers and souls, or principles of 
m»d moioa. 
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and they cut tlw* knot wfiich they could tint solve, and look for 
granted at oiire llu- exibtcnce of uiattci ami rnotiim without 
further exphuiatinii. !Sut sliil liicre were two jnop<‘rtieN of uiatter 
which di'niauded stuuc M>lulioii, and those were the pattihilits 
wiikh it presented even to the senses, and its resistance. .Now no 
hypothesis suggc.sled itself tnore probaitle, more plausible at 
le.'tst than that of atoms, to answer both. For wliile tlieir extreme 
multitude anti minuteness .seemed every where to acemmt to the 
profe.ssors of ntatter for its divisibility, on the other haml their 
htu'dness, w'hicl! they were obliged, like motion, to declare to l)e 
inherent and essential, they gave as the trite cause rtftlu* resistance 
of inutUT. So that these atoms in truth weu* iti the first place a 
pure fiction, for no man ever pretended to have .seen an nitirnatc 
particle, it wa.s meridy ts .snppo.sition derived from another supposi- 
tion, namely that of ext<'rnal matter. But, in the next place, it 
was to account i'or partibility by the very circuiastance of being 
impartible. If they were askecl how it wa.s that matter was divisible, 
they answered, “in consequence of the infinite multitude of 
ultimate particles of which it was composed”. If they were ,ash<“d 
how tho.se partii'lcs came to be ultimate and why they stopped 
there, the answer then was, if tliey were atheists (u.s in our sense 
of the word the old materialists were) it was “an inherent 
eternal property”; if they were theists, it was “a miracle” — Got! 
has made them, and “who shall pretend”, a.s a late writer has 
.said, “to quarrel with any decree of God’s.” Certainly mit, but 
we may quarri-l with a man who choo.se.s to affirm a mir.icle 
on his own authority, 'rhis however was the ground of atoms. 
It was nothing more th:in an hypothesis to suppo.se in one 
thing, the partibility of matter, by the amazing smaUnes.s of 
it, and the resistance or impenetrability of matter, by its 
hardness! 

But these atoms still, when they had them, would only 
account for a certain number of thing.s, either shapeless or of the 
same shape, but among ilic phenomena of matter the most 
impressive was the manifbldness of form.s. This again the system 
of materialism found the means of explaining, % a variety of 
figures. Some of them were angular and some were round, and 
these last forms, namely the round atoms and bodies composed 
of them, the ancient materialists regarded as motive atoms or 
self-motive powers; in short the souls and principles of aU thought 
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and moiicHi were, arcnrdiiig to them, round atoms. And inasmuch 
as t!»' element of lire was supposed to be composed of those round 
atoms, likf'wise the soul, therefore, was according to them oPa 
iierv nature. In the form of warmth these round atoms appeared 
■IS life, that is where a suflicient quantity was accumulated; for 
ill inanimate substances, says Dcmocrituis, > there is still a 
rnrt.iiu qu.iutum of warmth,* becau.se there are no bodies without 
a certain roundness, but they arc not vital. In this sense Democ- 
litus says, tliere is a .soul in all things, t all things have sensation 
in kind, but She inanimate things have only a momentary sensa- 
tion, wliirli bi'ing inteiTuptcd byj other elementary atoms not 
round, pre\-ent.s all consciousness and all memory and even all 
marks of life. Yet interior .sensations or impressions they [the 
ancient materialists') derived from atoms, or their components! 
that were of like, nature with the sentient, and all life|| was but 
sensation which modilied {how has not been preserved). Thus 
tht'u the round atoms, according to Democritus, constituted 
souls or the fjower of sensation and voluntary motion. But all 
mind is sensation which, modified in the brain (we are not told 
how)*become.s thinking, but if modified in the region of the breast 
heromes feeling, and in the abdomen it shews itself only as growth 
ox the obscure sensation of life. The mode, the process, of per- 
ception he explained by the effluvia of the images from every 
body, — every body, according to him, sending forth images of 
each of its component elements, and these falling on an organ of 
the same dement, as for instance water^f falling on the eye (which 
he .says is essentially water) constitutes sight, the air falling on the 
ear** constitutes sound, and so forth; but this we may safely omit. 
It is suflicient for our purposes to know that the fundamental 
positions of ancient materialism were first, that motion and 
sensation are properties of a specific kind of atoms, and that mind 
is but a species of sensation, and all the processes of perception 
and of reflexion purely passive, and all the acts for more accurately 

♦ Nil, 5*5; Inhwnt and specific; but not eiioug!i to reveal themselves as vitals. 

f NB, »f| inwitfj (here his different Bgures of atoms entangles hh materialism 

in diffiruliicsi mi necessary) 

t NBt as adds: the mtervenience 

I NB. 25: compciiinda 

II MB. a§5 mind 

I MB. the waifiy fidola 

MB* as ittierts; which is esscniiatly aeriform &c. &c. 
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all the plieiioineiia ur appearances of lil'c, jii'.t .i the serinins; 
arts Ilf a dre.imi are ulmlh mechanical or pHnluiCtl hv ncr<'s- 
sifating antccedciil^. laisth, tluU the ciiitiiulion hctuccn llusc 
ancient inatcrialWts and flic ninderns irom Ho1)1h%, ii>»i lies mainly 
in this one position, iliat Ua* am ieiits au minted lot the smd. 
as th( (oniinon inintiple ol" lil’e, though! and voluntai) motion, 
from c pemiliar sort of atoms, nameK tlie roinul atonic, oi fire- 
eompo'iin> (oipnsaks, while the moderns make the same things 
lesnlt iioin the organizATiON' of atoms, without anv a ••uinption 
of a paiticui.ir .spe<‘ics, or if of un>, yet not ab oiigine, and 
consequently not immutably peculiar,* hut the peeuliaiily itself 
prodtuttl !a this seil-all-working organisation. In this asseition, 
iimves'er, 1 beg to be miderstood as speaking of the opinion 
common to all, ami the organisation as heiiig the predominant 
thought; though in connexion with organi/ation the .siucessots 
of Hobbes liavc not ,d! conltned themselves to his scheme of 
suciewivc corpu.scles propagating motion like billiard balK;**’^’ 
but thc-y had had theirf spirits, that is their irraliomd am! 
inanimate solids, thawed dtiwn and distilled, or !iUraU'd,| into 
living, and intelligent fluids that etch and re-etch engravings on 
the brain for themselves to look at, according to the pure mater- 
ialists; tiiough they were intended for the soul to contemplate, 
by their first inventor. We have too, what conies nearest to 
the ancient notion of hollow tubes <an osrat-t.ATORY ether 
viBRATt.NiO Ai,oN<; sTRiNos) which had been regarded formerly as 
a TiiHE, and we have had too, electric light, at once the immediate 
object and the nitimate organ of inward vision which rises to the 
BRAiN§ like an Aurora Borealis, and there disporting in various 
shapes (as the balance of plus and minus, or negative and positive, 
is destroyed or re-established) images out both pa.st and present. 
But all these had been proffered as auxiliaries only, themselves 
<THE pRODuerrs OP organization: and my former assertion 
REMAINS true) that the modern .scheme of materialism differs 
from that of Democritus by representing life, mind, and will m 
the result of organization, not as pre-existing in the specific atoms 
as the organization. <“’11 

* NB. & coiosecjwentlyj, the aoi»*aiseriioa of infieiTOt life 

t The reporter la error? NB. a 5: Imt iiaimal «plrit» 

I NB* «5 addi: By ascciwloa 

§ The rcfwrter wrote **liiie**. 

II MB* «§ rcai&: atom m oifaatod* {Ekm tom to Lit p* «i8#) 
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1 n th* 1m“s( of my knowledge Descartes was the first philo- 
‘.iipht I will) iutroiiui-ed the absolute and essential heterogen[fiz^] 
iii the M»ul iiitcliiaence, and of body as matter. The Eclectics 
(ieduM'd uiatt<T, and with it the mind, as the mere process of 
til' night. Deiufirritus and his followers deduced the mind as 
n-sulting from the body, while the Platonists had founded a 
'\steni* whitli at all events had the merits of being extremely 
P’Hiiial, ami which has been far more accurately as well as 
Ijcautifull) giv<*n In iMilton than you will find it in Briicker or 
.ill the waters of philosophical history. 

“•< )ii Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
Ml thinus proceed, and up to him return, 
if not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Iftdued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life; 

But more refined, more spiritous, and pure. 

As neater to him placed, or nearer tending, 

* Each in their several active spheres assigned, 

I’ll! body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind — So from the root 
Spring.s lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breatlies; flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual sczile sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal. 

To intellectual, give both life and sense. 

Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 
Rcas<ni receives, and reason is her being 
Discursive, or intuitive;” 

Now Descartes had taught an absolute and essential diversity 
of the soul as intelligence and of the body as matter. The assump- 
tion, and the form of speaking have remained, [though] the denial 
of all other properties to matter but that of extension, on which 
denial the whole .system of this diversity is pounded, has been long 
exploded.*** For since impenetrability is intelligible only as a 

• MS. Egerton 3057 inserts here: which set aside everything purely objective 

or 
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mode of resistance, its .idaiissiun pl.u’cs tiu* <>sseiuf of imiiltt* in 
an act or pc»wer, which it p(>ss<*sses in toniiintn with ^/un/; .ind !««!> 
iftid spirit are therefore no loiter tdeolntcH h« teroyeneons, Imt 
may without any absurdity he s\ipp<ised f<! be difieient modes, 
or degrees in peifection, of a unmnon suhstuitum, as I have just 
read destiibed in the lines of Milton. To thi-, piosihility, 
hrnvever, it w'as n<n the fashion to adveit. 'J'lte stud was a tht/ikirn’ 
.substance; and body a spacf-Jill Iriks’ siibstaiae. \'el the apj)arent 
action of each on the other piessed luMsily on the philosopher 
on the (Hie hand; and no less heavily on tlic other hand press<“d 
the evident truth, that the law of causality ami eifef't holds onh 
between homogeneous things, that is to sav, things ha\ing some 
common property, and cannot extend from one world into 
another its opposite. A close analysis evinced it to he no less abstird 
than the question whether a man’s aOedion foi his wife las 
north-ctist or south-west of the lose he bore towards his- child. 

For if matter be defined :i.s a .space-filling .substance, it is evident 
that what cannot apply to what be predicated of space, ran in no 
degree apply to what is material. Leibnitz’s doctrine of' a pre- 
establi.shed harmony, which he certainly borrowed from Spinoza, 
who had taken the hint from Descartes’s animal machines, <**> 
was in its common interpretation too strange to .survive the inventor. 
The next hypothesis, therefore, was that of recurrence to, and 
afterwards the hypothesis of, Hylozoism, or that every particle 
of matter is essentially though not apparently alive. But this was 
found to be the death of all essentialf phy.siology, and indeed of 
all physical science; for science requires a limitation of terms, 
and cannot consist (^of} the arbitrary power of multiplying 
attributes by occult qualities. Besides, the sy.stcm of life in matter 
answers no purpose; unless a difficulty can be solved by multi- 
plying it, or that we can acquire a clearer notion of our soul 
by being told that we have a million souls, and that every atom 
of our bodi« has a soul of its own. But it is here, as it is in many 
other cas«. Man, while he was persuaded that he had a soul, 
and that he had a body, and that his soul was gifted with a faculty 
of peredving essternal objects through the medium of that b<xiy, or 

• The italic type from here oa i* from the underiining in PJB. as md contapoadi 
generally with S. L., C3tap. VllL Prammabiy it luggestt Coleridge's emi^ase* in 

ipicaiMiiig. 

f jBX, f i8i 7)> I* w§: 
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b> its organs, was satisfied all was clear. But when he came to ask, 
w'hat form has this copular [sir]? Is the soul diverse from the body? 
And if so, how can diverse powers act and react on each other? 
And if it be the same, in what point or degree shall we place the 
.soul and where the body? — Then it is as if the sediment were at 
the bottom of a vessel, all the water above being clear and trans- 
parent, but we are not satisfied on account of the sediment, and 
we cannot take it; and the best we can do is to shake it up, not 
diminishing it by the least degree, but for our pains rendering 
the whole water turbid. 

Still 1 deny yet that it is the duty of man to despair to solve 
u pioblem till its impossibility* is demonstrated. How matter can 
e\er unite with perception — how /miig \can)f ever transform itself 
into knoiun^, Is conceivable only on one coNDition;<®^> that is 
if it tan be shewn that the vis representativa, or the sentient, is 
it.self a species of matter; i.e. either as a property, or attribute, 
ctrf self-subsistence. Now that it is a property is an assumption of 
materialism; of which permit me to say thus much in praise, 
that it is a system which could not but be patronized if it per- 
fomidl what it promises. But how any affection from without 
could metamorphose itself into perception or will, the materialist 
has not only left incomprehensible as he found it, but has made 
it a comprehensible absurdity. For, grant that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a consubstantial 
object; yet such an affection could only engender something 
homogen[e3ous with itself. Motion could only propagate motion. 
Matter has no inward. We remove one surface, but to meet with 
another.*®** Wc can but divide a particle into particles; and each 
particle has the power of being again divided. Let any reflecting 
mind make the experiment of explaining to itself the evidence of 
our sensuous intuitions, from the hypothesis that in any given 
perception there is a something which has been communicated 
to it by an impact or an impression ab extra. In the first place, 
by the impact on the percepient|; or ens representam, not the 
object itself, but only its action or effect, will pass into the same. 
Not the iron tongue, but its vibrations, pass into the metal of the 
bell. Now in our immediate perceptions, it is not the mere power 


* Tlic report reads: insprobafoility 
f NB, as adds: m a hypostasis or 
$ As m MM (1817)* L is*"*®* 
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or a(, t of llio (ihjert, iwt it is the nhjt'ct il ,cif, uiiu ti i • iitunrriiatclv 
prcsoiit. We luinlit aiU'iupt hs oxpLuii tlii^ h nh !)v a t haiii t»r 
dalm turns am! miKlusioiir, hut tiiat, fiisl tlir sirs fa< uilirs of 
doducini:; ami com Imiint' s\nii]<l Ki^rsii.Y ilnaaiui a?i cxplm- 
atioii; and scditully. there is no such intennediation h;. hiyir as 
rau.sc and elfcc t. It is the (dijert itsidf, not the pisidurt df a 
s\ll()^isin, whiih is present to our con.'-eiousuiss. Or vsould \se 
explain this ,ujK‘r\«‘utiou of the ohjeet to the 'fusatifni, hv a 
productise f'arult) set in motion by an impuKc; still tin- irausitiun. 
into the p<‘rrepient,* 4>f’ the oi)je<i iI^elf, front whit h the iinpulse 
proceeded, assume', a power that can penneate and whoih possess 
the s(tul, 

“And like' a (htd by spiritual art, 

Be all in all am! all in ('very p.n 

And hcnv came the penepient here.* And what is become of the 
wonder-promising matter that was to perform ail these marvels 
by fore'c of mere liguic, weight, and motion? I'hc tnost consistent 
proceeding of the dogmatic materialist wouki be t«t i'ail bark into 
the common rank of sod-and-bodyhls ; to affect the mystl’rious, 
and deckirc the whole procr.ss a revelation given and not to he 
understood, which it would be profane to examine too cio.se!y. 
But a revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a faith not com- 
manded by the conscience, a philo.sopher may venture to pa.ss by, 
without .suspecting him.self of any irreligious tendemn. Thus a.s 
niateriali.sm has been generally taught, it is udcrly uninteliigibir, 
and owes all its proselytes to tlie propensity so common among 
men, to mi.stake distinct images for clear conceptions; and vice 
versa, to reject as inconceivable whatever from its own nature 
is unimaginable. But as soon as it becomes intelligible, it ceases 
to be materialism. In order to explain thinking, as a material 
phenomenon, it is necessary to refine matter into a mere modifi- 
cation of intelligence, with the two-fold function of appearing and 
percdmng. Even so did Spinozaf — even so did Priestley in his 
controversy with Price. He stripped matter of all its material 
properties, substituted spiritual powers; and when we expected 
to find a body, behold we had nothing but its ghost! — the 
apparition of a defunct matter. 

* As in S.l. (tBif), I. igi-a. 

t The reTerenee to Sri«OM k an addition to the B.L (1817), 1 . 133, 
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t.et us then re-trace our history. Throughout the whole 
we have diseovertxi nothing like thought. The earliest materialists 
began with declaring all who differed from them truly out of their 
senses. I’hcy themselves however began with [an] hypothesis 
and they moved forwards, as a materialist ever must do, by a 
siuies.sion of [leaps]* as for instance from an atom, fiction the 
first, to atoms of various figures, fiction the second; amongst these, 
round atoms constituting the elements of fire, fiction the third, 
then that the clement of fire is the principle of the soul or thinking, 
which i.s the fourth fiction; that sensation and thought are precisely 
the same, which at all events is but an assertion; then that this 
same scnsathui whatever it be, (if it be below my heart, is to be 
one thing, and if it be in the region of my heart, another) but at 
o!ice becomes philosophical and intellectual as soon as it passes 
into the marrow of my skull. These may be placed each as a 
separate law and fiction, and the whole comes at last to what? 
Not to anything that was meant by matter in the first sense of the 
%vord. But without the slightest instruction given even in the 
meaning of terms, without one practical consequence in science 
or in philosophy being deducible, and with an outrage to common 
sense and tc» morality, it formed a complete circle of dogmatic, 
mere un.supported, assertions. 

The moderns were ashamed of these angular and these round 
atoms, and they had substituted therefore for it, organization, 
some, and others life or a vital principle. We will examine both. 
First then what is this organization? For we have been assured, 
not in old times but even in our own, that mind is a function of the 
brain, that all our moral and intellectual being are the effects of 
organization; which I confess has always had much the same 
effect upon my mind as if a man should say, that building with all 
the included handicraft of plastering, sawing, planing, &c., was 
the offspring of the house and that the mason and carpenter 
were the [result of a suite of chambers, with the passages and 
staircases that lead to them.jf For to make a the offspring ofn, 
where the very existence of b as b presupposes the existence of a, 
[is preposterous in the literal sense of the word, and a consummate 
instance of the hjsteron proterm]‘\ in logic. — ^For what, again, I say, 

• The reporter wrote "laws”, bur dearly MS. Egerton 3057 has the correct word 
here. 

t rx., 34. 
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L oigaiiizatiun? Not the mcie aiiatigi mens o! p.ut ,u tne.uo to 
an end, fur in that ^e^^■■e 1 hliouid (all nn v^iatth < ii>iani/iiHiin, 
or A steam engine orgaui/ation. But ue a'Ui t iht e aie niai !inie^, 
nut oiganizalion''. it appeal- then, tiail it 1 am to attatli ain 
meaning at ali to the word oigani/atiou, it must be tiiaiiul tiom 
mechanism in this, that in .ill mat liine.- I -siijpose the power to 
be from without, that if i take m\ watth theie is imtliin*.' in (he 
component parts of lliis wateh tliat toiislitute-, it petJiiiaiK iit 
for a wateii, or pnfdui ejsj it. I'ln'ie i. noiliiir* in the aeam engine 
whieh of itself, iudepeudeiit tif it', pttsition, VMiuUi aitotui! tor that 
position at all. Organi/atiun •tin leloie um-t not only he an 
arrangement of paits together, as means to an etui, hut it must 
be such an ialerdepentlenee of p;u(.s, e.teh (ifwiiith in its turn 
being means to an end, as atise.s from within. '1 he nionunit a man 
dies, we can .seureely sa) he remains oiganized in tiu' pnjper 
.sense. The powers of chemistry are hegiuning to shew us tli.it no 
force, not even methaiiieai [power, can muL life.]* 'I’o s.iy there- 
ftirc that life is the result of organization, and jet .a the sami" time 
to admit that organization is distinguished from ineehanism 
only by life, is assuredly what I bel'ore .said, to alfirin a tfdng to 
be its own parent or to determine the parent to be the child of 
his own child. In every instance we may indeed account for the 
difference of qualities, difference ofpow'crs, from organization, hut 
even there we do it only [nietaphonralh] not in die strict sense 
of the word, for it is in all times incomparably more probable 
[that the qualities and powers, e.g. of repioduetion and iriita- 
bility, are only manife.stations of .stuisiihlity, whieh, therelore, 
alone is properly life,]f and considered with regard to the universe 
produces the power itself. At all events in order to justify 
materialism, and in materialism the assertion that life, and much 
more, that thought or will, are the results of organization, it would 
be necessary to call for a fact of organization .subsisting prior to 
life, prior to some one of the properties of life. If indeed you 
could do that, and then present a life resulting from it, we 
will cheerfully agree with you. But if you can shew an arrange- 
ment of means to an end without life and declare it not to be 
mechanism, and if by the superadding the idea of life, that is, a 
power from within, you constitute an organization, it follows 

♦Adapted from TX., 36. 

f Fraser*! Mifgajem, Nwtmbet, 1835. "Monologufti df S. T. Cokaridge, No. I." 
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•scif-t'vidcntly not that life is the result of organization but that 
organization is in some way or other dependent on life as its 
(.luse. • 

Wr conic then to w'hat is life.*®** Almost all the attempts 
lluil I ha\'o seen to explain its nature presuppose the arbitrary 
disposition of all that surrounds us into things with life and things 
without lilt*. — a division w'hich is certainly quite sufficient for the 
connnon usage but far too indeterminate for a philosopher. 

Tint POSITIONS OF SCilENCE MUST BE WEIGHED ON JEWELLERS* 
SCALES, NOT riKE THE MIXED COMMODITIES of the market on the 
WAY-BRimjK* of common opinion and vulgar usage. Yet such 
Ins Iieen the procedure in the present instance. By an EASvf 
U'gir which begins by begging the question and then moving 

IN A CIRCI.E ENDS WHERE AND AS IT BEGAN, EACH OF THE TWO 

DIVISIONS has been made to define the others by a mere re- 
assertion of fheir assumed contrariety, the theorist has 

r.XPLAINKD Y 4- X BY INFORMING US THAT IT IS THE OPPOSITE OF 
Y - X: AND IF WE ASK, WHAT THEN IS Y - X, WE ARE TOLD THAT 
IT IS THE OPPOSITE OF Y + x! A RECIPROCATION OF GOOD SERVICES. 

We asli plainly reminded of the twin sisters in the fable of 
THE LAMi.« with but one eye between them both, which each 
borrowed from the other as either happened to want but 

with this ADDITIONAL DISADVANTAGE IN THE PRESENT CASE, THAT 
THIS ONE EYE IS AFTER ALL BUT AN EYE OF GLASS ! For instance — 
now that I may not be supposed to have stated [the position 
unfairly] for my knowledge and acquaintance with the subject 
does not permit me to [treat] J it with [complete assurance, 
I turn to a work by the eminent French physiologist, Bichat, 
where] I find this definition: Life is the sum of all the functions 
by which death is resisted. I could not after a long pause but ask 
myself, what is the meaning of this? Life is the sum of all the 
functions by which death is resisted, that is, that life consists in 
being able to live! And more was I surprised when I observed 
the whimsical gravity with which the author has informed us 
diat hitherto life had been sought for in abstract considerations; 
as if four more inveterate abstractions could be brought together 
than the words life, death, function, and resistance. 

♦ Tfee reporter wrote **wavcriBg»*** TX,* 21, reads ^Veigh-bridge’*, 
t ai* Tbe reporter wrote ‘*By craary logic**. 

$ Tl3« reporter wrote 
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This in the vilisf' lurni, h<tui'\ri\ tif nKuh’tn in.ifi*ri.ili->jn, 
that is, asserting a fart in offier wutcU .iiul thru jiuiting tin* 
synonyms in place of tlic can've anti tlir ilelinitioii. t Jiiirr- have 
taken and observed some particular {unctitni of Hie, a , m ttiliun, *' 
or assimilation, l()i' the jirodnelion <i!' life or t',r<>\Mh, lii tiieii at t 
of life. Now in tht' first place this would he a detinifn in of the 
lowest species only of living thin'y. h might de-a-riin' a fangns, 
but assuredly it could not describe a livinr; man. (Consequently 
it could be no delhiitioii of iifi* as a piineipie oi' all the other vital 
funetiui's. But in trulli it merely tells us one thitig, that lil'e mtahles 
animals to no, not in nsUity wlmt life itself is. For if that he- the 
case, assimilation or Nt.'trilion would eoiney to us soute jiotioti 
of life, whereas we are obliged to pieassvmu- a imiinn of life as 
KNOWN to understand the difl'erenee between [the nutura naiuntiti 
and the«i7tt/?('/«fhKr«?/i.jJ A better di'hiiitiou certainly, as might he 
expected from the truly great man who piodiieed it, is**®> the 
power of resisting putrescence ■ for tiiis is not like the former, 
wholly unfruitful. But even this definition neetl only be resolved 
into a higher formula to be fouiul to contain little; for if we say 
that every thing strives to preserve tlie stale in which it'*is, or 
nothing changes its stale but with some resistance, that will be found 
equally applicable to every process in erhemistry as attacked by 
mechanical powers and weakened, and again by those of 
mechanism. Every thing in nature, and nf>t a living body tmly, 
tends to preserve its state tint! all we ran learn is that life is a 
particular .state. That is, the knowledge is assuiru'd in the very 
definition which was supposed to give it, but in truth it w'as not, 
by the great founder, suppo.scd to give it. He knew too well what 
he was about. He merely pointed out as a description, as that 
most marked property, which involvetl in itself the mtwt fear- 
ful consequences and above all others that which will for ever 
immortalize Ms name, an as-sertimi justified by all facts and by 
all logic from within and without, that to explain organiza- 
tion itself we must assume a principle of life independent of 
organization. 

Now where shall we seek for this principle of life? We will 
'suppcffle, for instance, that it is probable that without any reason 

• MB. as*, puiwt. 

I The reporter wrote “attritiott”. 

t QT. teet. XIII, p. 370 , 
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wc hud made these arbitrary assertions of not merely a distinctioi 
in degree, but of a distinction in kind, between inanimate ^nc 
.luiinate body. We may suppose for instance, with Newton, thai 
in nature there is a continual antagonism going on between an 
uni\ ersal life and each individual composing it. We will suppose 
that there is a tendency throughout nature perpetually tc 
individuate, that is in each component part of nature to acquire 
individuality, but which is as harmoniously counteracted by an 
attempt of nature to recall it again to the common organization. 
Would there be aught very extraordinary in this? Certainly not 
in the first instance, laecause mechanism itself implies organization 
in the higher sense of the word, namely a power from within; 
for after the watch maker has placed the watch in its due positions, 
he looks to that power from within, belonging to all, the gravity 
which itself, of course, can never be the result of any mechanism; 
for if you explained it by a subtle fluid, > for instance, you would 
be asked the cause of that subtle fluid gravitating, and you must 
have another, and another, and at last you would be asked, 
by what logic you connect power within, or why a thick body 
shotild be dull, and spirits of wine light and even intellectual. 
These were answers to no purpose. Mechanism leads to <no> 
organization and there seems no contradiction in the supposition 
that mechanism, in the strict sense of the word, is nothing but the 
negative of organization; for the absence of mechanism will not 
presuppose organization, but organization ceasing, mechanism 
commences. In short, there is through all nature, and we must 
araume it as a ground of all reasoning, a perpetual tendency at 
once to individualize and yet to universalize, or to keep <a balance} 
even as we find in the solar system a perpetual tendency in each 
planet to preserve its own individual path, with a counter tendency 
which of itself would lead it into the common solar centre. 
Suppose this, as I believe we must in all reasoning, to take place 
in the world, where would be at all the extravagance of lugging 
in the more subtle parts of inanimate nature and in tracing their 
analogies and comparing them with those of life in ourselves? 
Certainly if a man were to say bona fide, that that which [in 
coraffighinc slime]* [w] accumulated, is the same thing as that 
life which is within me, he might ais well have called his life by 
any thicker fluid, or any other unappropriate thing. But if, in 
* Pmmfi Nov* 1835. '**MoiioIogues of S, T. Coleridgo, No. I/* 
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pi'fiporfion as lift' hcttmu" If'S the nhjrtl of the H'iisrs, in ])ro* 
jjort’nn as it is !<■'• lap.Utlc of .ippeariii'; iiNeti, .uul .i- the hiuly 
retains rnort' and iisnie (iftliita' pinjirrties whhh 1 iintiie in hfe, 
and Jj a P'lti' am tn iliat lliticrtiic it ii imt iinpuisiljlc hut 
that in a still lii'-her esuhititni nf the uiuher’-ai iiatuie. it may 
appear as liie - 1 know nu ln'ijt nn earth fitat wmilii pnint out 
any defect in thi^ teasunimt. It may be itjdi'eti «aid, "but where 
\vt>uld you net tlii'.’’’ li'it be slid tb u In le nn oinaniMtion like 
the steam eiieine, and I proime a 't.ite wliieh in a hitther st;itr 
i' life, and a. vuin as I jnit it in, the mai hine pla\ , that would 
not be tenable, because it would leave onpuii/ation un.utnuiited 
Inr; for organi/,alion has no itther meaniui' than a power wiiieh 
instead nfinovin^ in a stniii>;ht line as the met hanisin does, moves 
tound upon itself in ,t eireie, and thorn'll if is an .u t of subsisting 
(being tlie ait of ,s<'lf-re[)ro<ku thui ' !>> :tt eat h moiuent of our life 
the idintieal same art as that by tshieli it was first established - 
if ever there was a first in reality. No, that we .should not do, 
nor do I believe that has been asserted; hut it is easy, when a man 
is anxious to e.'tpress his thoughts, to take otie illustration and pin 
it down to the literal wirrds and to draw from it all the co’hsc- 
quence that may he drawn frmn every simile, a sort of procedure 
which excit<;.s my indignation where it docs not excite niy ridicule. 
And I .said to a man, “I have presented a simile a.s a .simile 
just as I present a candle for a light . . . or of the .stench for your 
pains.” 

In truth there are two errors. The one places the centre 
in the eireumference, as the man who alhrm.s life to be in the 
organization, whereas the organization i.s notliing btit the conse- 
quence of life, nothing but the means by which and tlirough which 
it displays itself, ft is, in truth, its effects, formed by the infinity 
of radii which proceed from that as a centre, and wliirh take 
coEectively from the circumference,* The man, therefore, who 
states life to proceed from organization, acts as a mathematician 
would who should be mad enough to assert the centre was placed 
in the circumference. On the other hand, one who would bring life 
from without, either in the shape of a soul or any other, would 
commit an equal fault in logic, namely he would make the centre 
out of the circumference and besides that, very unnecawarily, 
I think, confound animal life with the soul and the inteliectuid 

^ wMch iMkm colectivefy form tlie ^hemsimwm? 
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faculties. For I think too highly of my responsible nature to con- 
foiuui it with a something by which I am not distinguished fiaam 
the merest iUiimal. Whatever life is, in its present state it cannot 
be brtjuglit to account for that which more especially constitutes 
us Man. 

Now 1 am to state the effects of materialism in its different 
relations, and first with respect to science. There are three forms 
under one or the other of which all science must proceed: those 
are, theory, hypothesis, or law.<*-> And it is in my intention to 
prove that by neither the first nor the last of these can a materialist 
reason, and only by the second whi<ii is hypothesis, and that 
arbitrarily and most groundlessly. — First then theory, lire origin 
of the Win'd. conteniplari, is to see, as from an immense 

<^(Hstaric(, a"/ number of objects together in such a manner as to 
perceive their relations to each other. A perfect theory, therefore, 
is possible in mathematics orrly, the mathematician creating his 
ternrs, that i.s, determining that his imagination has had such 
and sucli acts. For instance, such and such lines he himself 

forms the term.s with which he composes his proposition, and 
con^quentiy he knows well that there can be no more than those 
and no less, for there being that exact number constitutes the 
proposition. But he, of course, can never know by any possibility 
that he has exhausted all the terms. If, for instance, in the compo- 
sition and decomposition of water, which is generally believed, 
(and which I think a late very eminent physician declared 
to have an evideirce fully equal to the mathematical science) 
we are told, by the combustion of hydrogen and oxygen water 
is produced; again, that if water is decomposed in a particular 
manner, a certain proportion is oxygen and another hydrogen, 
and that the quantities lost and gained will be perfectly equal 
[to] the sum.f But here it is clear, in the first instance, that the 
electrical spark is not taken in or is taken in as a mechanical 
agent. It may be so, but we know that the contrary theory, namely 
that oxygen itself is only water combined with positive electricity, 
has been supported by very ingenious men, and we have never heard 
of any mathematical demonstration or position whatever. . . . % 
Consequently a perfect theory is impossible in physics, but as far 

• The report reads “iheorcm contemplarii". 

t The repon reads “at the sun”. 

I SoKMsthing OBsitted? There is no indication in the report. 
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as wc may csscntialh (onrliKlr tot ojit pinpo r'-. uc Ii.tvc mph 
tlw objects wliich bi.‘!on!»rti lo tin m. |Uin!ut'* 

more than piobabilit), v\< sliall (tiaoset auuo utu'. whnh in me 
taken f<tr graiit<'<i, nil! sei\r a> a .mi[>{>oH lo ail the ti*',!. uiii 
enable us tlasiifv and to utuhn tami tin m. And tlirretuir, 
out ot'exeiy theoiy, as fai as it i', a ju-t oi plausthlf tlieoiv, there 
arises a ju.-t or plausilrie hvpothrnis, an ii\ [J i ithed'^ Ijeintr ini[% that 
fact which, in a umhitude ot'hnts, is oba-ived as ('ouiuion to them 
ail, and whuh hein'4 as* ert.tim d, the order anti relation <»f all 
will be sttured. But a law will arise born an h\ jiodirsi', onh 
wherr, having been once gK'eti, it at ont e npeise*!rs both li)- 
ptUhesis and theors. i torn a peif’eel the<i!\ ari.es an Inpothiso, 
thtit which w<- plate under all; lioin a .tctilast hypothesis ari.rs 
it i.'tyv; .urd I'rom a prituarv indept istlent 01 abiolirte law, a 
system. 

Thus bir Lstuie Newton, eontetnplaiim; the ab.stratis of 
inatcriiil bodies as weight, mass, and motion :mt! the cotidtlsons 
of a pet feet them y a.s far :is bodies tire considered extdusjvely 
under the cf)nception.s of weight, mass, and motion, he mack* 
the bodies mathematical, for he contemplated them under Ihtxsc 
ctjnditicms only which he could state abstractly and as parts of 
a definition. From this arose his hypothesi.s of gravity, and frttm 
this again finally the law of gravitation, and thence forwaril 
neither theory nor hypothesis were further regarded, Ntuhing 
but the law was at all paid attention to, witli the law dwelt power 
and prophecy, and by exdusivc attention to the law it has 
been that late disciples of .Sir Isaac Newirm, [La Place)***** and 
others, have removed all the apparent diflicuUiej in the theory 
of gravitation and turned them into the strongest confirmations 
of the same, as they must. But the progres.s of all great science is 
to labor at a law. The question tlien is will ever physics define . . . 
not the heavenly bodies in atetract but competent to the same 
bodies 1 answer . . . and the other instruments impossible that 
we should ever acquire through mere observation perfect theory, 
or in other words we can never be sure we have exhausted all die 
terms, that is that we have present to our knowledge aU the agents 
and their relatiions. But whether physics may or may not be 
ultimately elevated into science and prophetic power, proceeding 
in the opposite direction, that is from law to hypothans tad from 
* Tfoe iw|»ortef 
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h>])olhe.sis to theory, the last of which will be [a mere suffiction]*, 
\ul! tlept'nd of course upon the discovery or non-discovery of such 
a centre and this again on the . . . and this again on whether the 
forms of the human conscience . . . mutatis mutandis and whether 
an absolute is contemplable [«V] in every dependent and finite, but 
this is to conceal that scarcely had the present state of physics 
been removed from a law than the heavenly bodies appeared in 
the time of Kepler. . . . Now it is clear that the materialist excludes 
all facts t hat tire not immediately the objects of his senses. By his 
veiy hypothesis he cannot have a theory, for he determines first 
of all rather to place t'ffect for cause than to concede any one thing 
which ins reason dictates if his senses do not at the same time 
gi% e him a picture of it. The law which is to come, which is to 
fulfil, how this ran ever arise from mechanism, which must be 
depentlent constantly upon the accidents of the external world, 
and therefore of all others the least fit to control it, it would be 
uKt*l<‘Ss to speak (of >. But hypotheses, or sub-fictions,t be had 
in abundance. There may be atoms counteracted by atoms, and 
thes^ again counteracted by yet finer, and so on to infinity; and 
if only you will grant three or four moderate requests such as 
those Leucippus J demanded: first of all atoms, some one of which 
is a great deal larger than the others, and having common powers 
of attraction and repulsion, and these so and so modified, then 
he will make a picture out of it, having taken care that all the 
contents of the picture shall be put in the definitions and the 
assumptions before given. 

But if even in science it be pernicious, what must its effects 
be in morals and in religion? In religion it necessarily will lead 
either to atheism or to superstition — to atheism if it be driven 
into all its consequences. For a man who affirms boldly that 
what the senses have not given to his mind (which mind 
itself is but, like the senses, an organization of his body) that 
he will regard as nothing but words'"*-— that is, he will look 
for those impressions of the senses which he is aware of, and those 
are only motions of articulated air. Such a man cannot pretend 
to believe in a God, Consequently (God forbid I should say a 

• T. T., Jime 29, 1833. 

I Sttffif tioai? 

J The Wjportcr wpotCj md perhaps CSokridge said, by a slip of the tongue, 
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man may not be u'i\ \htuuus and pinus in iuiiiffincuu* and that 
th^ human lieart will nnt nltcn ifM’tn the Ituiiiaii iinad, Imf I say. 
as a ronsfipu a ifavim.dilu man 1 .iniint ptnic ■. to brlievr 
in a God unhns at the ,anu" tuim Im to ha\ t sitji him 

and bcrn at ([uaiiitcd with him. If hi- dt if- that, it i v^h.it wf should 
call Mipfrstititm. And if without ihitiUtu'. li he i. a doi,mwtif 
materialist ... by a tm-ui[>l and mntti.ui! hifr.irthy he will 
worship st.Uurs, and itnai»inf the s.inif ptmci into those statues 
which the mote plii!o,sophit m.itfi i.tlist iin.i|’im's in his ( ompositinn 
of particles, which ;ue t ailetl atoms.* Hut tlii- wnnki he nothitic;, 
if'it only left soinethini' in us to fun e a heliei in ( iud, whit h t .mtmt 
he destioyed without deslmv iiut the h.t-is of .ill fiuth. lli.it is, 
it de.-troys the possibility of fiet' .ufeuts. it liestroc - the t-feat 
distinetiofi hetuttm the meie hntti.ui and the mete atiiinals of 
nature, name!) the powers of oiiminatitii" .in at l, .AH thiiyifs are 
broutthl, even the powers of life are l>n>u'ht, into a eoinmon 
link of canse.s and eireet tliat we ohservi* in a m.iehiiie, and all 
the powers of Ihougiit into tliose of life, being all reasoned away 
into niode.s of senstition, and the will itself intfi nothing l?ut a 
current, a fancy determined by the areidental copulations of 
certain internal .stimuli. With .such a being, to talk of a dillerenee 
between good and evil would be to blatne a stone for being round 
or angular. The thoitght itself is repulsive. No, the insm forfeits 
that high principle of nature, his free agency, which though it 
reveals itself prineiptdly in Ids moral conduct, yet is still at work 
in all departments of his being. It is by his bold denial of this, 
by an inward as.ser£ion, “1 am not the creature of tiature merely, 
nor a subject of nature, but I detach my.sclf from her. I oppose 
myself as man to nature, and my destination is to conquer and 
subdue her, and my destination is to be lord of light, and fire, 
and the elements; and what my mind can comprehend, that I 
will make my eye to see, and what my eye can sec, my mind shall 
instruct me to reach through the means of my hand, so that 




higher. And why? Because I am a free being. I can Mtcem, I 
can revere myself, and as such a being I dare Itxjk forward to per- 
manence. As I have never yet called this body T*, but only 
‘mine’, even as I call my clothes so, I dare look forward to a 
continued consciousness, to a continued prognawdon of my power!, 

• The reporter wrote "orgaM”. 
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iur I am capable oi’ihe highest distinction, that of being the object 
of the approbation of the God of the Univeise, which no 
met. haaism can be. Nay further, I am the cause of the creation of 
the \v(nld. Fot what eau.sc.^ To a Being whose ideas are infinitely 
inure substantial than the things which are the results, or are 
treated from tiu'm, what motive to create things that are not 
t apahle of right or wrong? What was there in them? Not reality. 
'Hu’y I'xisted with an infinitely greater reality in the mind. The 
Deity //) knew in that which was God himself, which could come 
horn God onh , the will and power of becoming woithy of a return 
to that Maker.” I'his I say is so sacred a privilege, that whatever 
daN’s to ttdl us that we are like the trees or like the streams, links 
in an inevitable chain, and that the assassin is no more worthy of 
abhonence than the dagger with which he murders his bene- 
factor, > that man I say teaches treason against human nature 
and against the God of human nature. 

Shall I he told, “this is scepticism only”? Oh, we have met 
with nothing like scepticism here. We have met in truth, with 
nothing but the most dogmatic assertions from the time of LEucip- 
pds to Hobbes, who was so far from anything like scepticism that 
he told Doctor Wallis* that he could demonstrate all Euclid was 
nonsense***' because he himself admitted that the eternal truth 
of mathematiesf would be subversive of materialism. And from 
Hobbes to Condillac, **®'|: who, having this objection made to 
him, that if all things were dispositions of material particles, 
or the result of them, you might ask what colour such a virtue 
was, answered with coolness, “Yes and very properly too, for as 
such a virtuous action is nothing but a generic term for so many 
particular acts, which particular acts are but so many com- 
binations of motions of a particular man, which particular man 
must at that time have had such a coat on, with such and 
such impressions joining with that motion; such was the colour 
of his coat, such was the colour of the action.” We would be 
surprised at this, but looking into Condillac’s Logic you will 
find it asserted. But we have been told that a truly great man, 
Professor Kant, has justified this scepticism. Now that requires 
an answer. 

* The wporter wrote “Will is”. 

t Supported by MS. Egerton 3057. The reporter wrote “metaphysics”. 

$ MSS. Egertoa 9826, f. 393- 
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Kant h;!«! (old us tiiat Uicjr an' (rttaiu 'in>a! tiu{h>'. ahisii. 
tiiouf,di they arc boui in the leaMin, as ulras, cscii ,i‘ the mathe- 
matical theorems are in the pure lUKierstasidiim, do not set. and 
cannot, derive their reality from tlu' leasoii; that in and ui thein- 
selves, as far as the reason was concerned merely, ue shonUl sas 
we cannot help fnun the nature of our reaMUi hasinu %u<h ideas, 
and an existence therefore in the reason thev nmiouhtetliy have; 
but whether there be any reality correspondent i«> them, whetluT 
the Ireing Crod has likevvis<' an existence, ihal luii oui rrustm 
can as.s\ire usd*'* We Ixdieve it, betanse it is not .i mere idea hut 
a fart, that our conscience bids us do unto others as we would be 
done by, and in all things to make that a maxim of our Mniduei, 
which w'e can ctmeeive without a contraiHction as being the law 
of ail rational being. This, .says he, is a f.u t. But this being the 
case, there is a difference between regn't and remorse, which is 
another fact; and these would be nonsense, they woultl not be 
facts, if there were not a free will. But (./nr} there being a, free will, 
wc should fall into an endless contradiction of nature. For t>ne part 
of our nature forces ixs to demand a value in thitigs, that is, their 
consequences with regard to our happiness. Another part of <hir 
nature demands that there should be a worth in things, I will 
explain myself in a moment. A man in a moment of hatred and 
revenge stabs me with a dagger. He happens to have opened an 
imposthume and brings about my health. That act is of value. 
Do I therefore love the man, or feel grateful to him? No, I feel 
grateful to Providence for using such an agent, but for him nothing 
but detestation. Why? — Because one part of my nature demanded 
worth and could not be satisfied with the value only,**** Again, 
no man can pretend without insincerity to say he could , . . pro- 
ductive of no consequence but arising from the mind like a bubble 
of water bursting into nothing. No, however pure they were, 
however great the worth in the agent, we should still complain 
of the want of value. 

Now our will is to a certain degree in our power, and where 
it is not it is owing to some prior fault of ours; but the consequences 
of that will are not in our power, and hence there arises a moral 
interest that a Being should be assumed in whom Is the only will, 
and the power that involves ail consequenca as one and the same; 
which Being supposed, it then follows immediately that he who 
. . . and the consequences because his will marches under the 
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Inmj.rr , i»f oimupofciu t\ 't'hii, Ls K;iri(\s scepticism. It is a modest 
humility i^ith to tli(' powers of'the intellect. It was a means 

t'l irahiii*' the pride ni' dos^mati-sin because he had seen that 
l)( tones .lud others had their doctrines turned round and used 
h\ Spiiio/a, and used [ panlhelstically, or by others hylozoistically 
in proof ofa Supreme Being, ]■>“ that is, an unconscious something, 
thai being e\er) where is no where, that being every thing is no 
thing, 

But what dt.es lu- say of another kind of assertion? I will as 
iiser.dls a^ I tan u anslate his woids*®^' when he says, “When the 
leasou in thino.s whith etnieern super-sensual objects, such as the 
(xi'teine ol (hid and a future state, is denied the right which 
belongs to her to sjreak lirst, then there is the door open to all 
l.uiatit isin, to all superstition, and to atheism itself. I kno-w 
not,” .^a\s lie, “but in some of the late writings of Jacobi and 
[Srlikiamiukrr.' I have heard of a philosophy which 

deimnistrates the nou-e.xistence of a Deity, or at least asserts 
certain things, which being granted, such an idea becomes 
inipo^silde. I have seen them say that it is directly against 
reason to believe in a soul or in a free will, that all con- 
sequent n:a.s«ning.s must necessarily lead to Spinozism”, (that 
is l(» say, to matter and thought being one and the same 
thing, and matter having the priority so as to produce thought 
l)y organization). He goes on thus, “but that reason can easily 
give her full assent to that which it is not in her power to 
produce, that having herself produced the idea of a Supreme 
Being, of a free ■will, and of a future state, as a consequence 
she can then without pretending herself to prove the reality, 
gratefully receive such proof from revelation or from a moral 
</aKi> and its dictates — this I can understand. But when a man 
tells me that it is against his reason to believe such things, 
that all argument proves the contrary and yet pretends to be- 
lieve it from a principle of faith, I am very glad that one 
thought remains to me, that he may be a fanatic and not a hypo- 
crite, but one or the other must he be, as none but a h'ypocrite 
or a fanatic would pretend to believe by faith not only what is 

* Eiliedi on i note on Tcnnemanni op. L aiS, 

t The ptwctnaiioR m tentative here where the length of the hiatw w unlmow|i. 
It it powiifek that the ientcace ends and a new one begins. And the liimte of the 
qiiotalloii Of also difficult to dctcimme. 
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above his reason, but dim' a\ .i,!4.tin. t it." liidnu J kimw iiitiicUcr 
defmidon of it. 

And if >ou will .i!!o\v luc, i will vi«iiiiiid< uidi mu liuic 
allegory, ill niay .so express m>;.eH, in vsliuh -tnue iuue ago 
I endeavoured to expre.ss ni) ojjiiiioii biustcii the tuateridljsl 
who would have nothing but wii.u pnu eeiiul lioiu in- seust,-., 
and the philosopher who thought it not beiiealii liim to look at 
the other part ol'lds natuie, naineh his iiiiiul, .uid (o 0 4 whether 
there he miglit iiut he led to some law wlii<h would lendet ihr 
objection iruni the other pait oi his n.nute iiitt iiiviftlr, i have 
said, “imagine the unletteied Aiiirati, [01 nule \et musing 
Indian, poring over an illumin.iteii luauuaiipi ot the ijispinal 
volume, with the vaguej'*' yet deep inijuissiou that his hues ami 
fortunes are in .some uukmiwu luautiei (onnet ted with its 
contents. Every tint, every group!' I"* ‘haraitris, ha. its .srvesal 
dream. Say that after long ami di.ssalistjing toils iu' In-gists to .sort, 
first the paragraphs that appear to re.s«'iiibie each «)lhct, theti the 
lines, tire words — nay, he has at lengtli diss ovetia! that the whole 
is formed by the recurrence tmd inten hauges of a limited nunibcr 
of cyphers, letters, marks, :ind points,!* vvidcli, howevt*r, in the 
very height and utmo.st |p<‘rictliou of hk attaitnnrtu, he makes 
twentifold more numerous tlian they aie, by < hessing every 
different form of the same eharaiter, intentionai or iieculental, 
as a separate element. And the whole is without soul ot .sttbsiaace, 
a talisman of supenstition, a mockery of scienve; or employed 
perhaps at last to feather the arrow.s of death, or to .shine and 
flutter among the plumes of .savage vanity.}* The poor Indiatj 
too truly represents the stjite of learned land .syslematicj* 
ignorance — arrangement guided by the light of [no leatiing idea, 
mere orderliness without mkthou! 

But sec! tlie friendly missionary arrives.] • He explains to 
him the nature of written words, translates them for him into hit 
native sounds, and thence into the thoughts of his heart— how 
many of these thoughts have evolved into consciousness 1 Hence- 
forward the book is unsealed for him; the depth is opened out; he 
communes with the spirit of the volume as a living oracle. The 
words become transparent and he sea them as though he saw them 
not.” 

*XheiW«Mr,ni. 347. 

t The reoorter wote: "isvery teat, every grove” 
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And then Inn dial! wo hr in (hat .slate to which science in 
a!! in fou!) is eradu.dly loading us. Then will the other gmt 
Billie ol (hiii, the of Xainre, become transparent to us, 
wliee ue u yaul the fomi.s (ifmaller as tvords, as symbols, valuable 
onh .n henie (he expussion. an unrolled but yet a glorious 
ii.imiient, uf the wi'dom of the Supreme Being. 
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' MR.COLF.RIlKJK’SLKCri R!', lOR IHISIAI M\(,, 
the GERMAN ySCP! !\ with its .>ii t!u 

' Syiitcm of Lotke, compn.int!; ihi sssuni. of i,i ilmU/, K>ij t 
ami Srhfilint;. Thiiisday, I >00 : ami <111 Mmuiu 

nt"\t Ml. (.itlciidi’c vmII dilnci ln> 1 ,.\M y)i)Ri,SS .0 a 
PL BLK'i LIR.llKLR, \MtIi .» lunw A ajiplu ttinn ul 
the whuir pu'U’tiing touKse. iattht <i’< lix k. 1 lir I.i t tmt im 
the History & Inilm'mt* of 1 )( tmiiatk.il Xhtlrnahsm, with 
iiotofi, is jirqxarirjK for tin' 

[• . ... . 

I trust that the very nature of the siibjcct.s on which I am to 
addreis you will of themselves inform you, that without com- 
promising the very ends for whiclt I .stand here, you must derive 
your be.st amusement from that degree of information which it 
will be in my power to impart. I'he .sulijcft itself caanof be 
ornamented or impa.ssioncd without placing yon in the M'ry 
state of mind .subversive of the objects which I have in view, I’hcrc 
arc few pursuits more instructive and not many more entertaining, 
I own, than that of retracing the progress of a living language for 
a few centuries, and its improvements as an <irgan and v'djicle of 
thought, by desynonymiaing words. Thus a.s late as the Restora- 
tion, for instance, “ingenuous” and “ingenious”, “ingenuity” 
and “ingenuousness” were used indifferently the one for the 
other. “Propriety” was the common term for propriety of 

♦ Th Timm, Mtrch 2a, The aiinoutsmnient in the Mmmi Cfmmrk was itif lifrif , 
in the Tims brkfer. The C&mm for Saturday, Mtrrli ao* riirricsd a variant: 
**Germaii FMIwophers in telmian to Ijxic ” &c* Aodj I^frtiire m Dogitiiiic 
Mktcriillsm (the doctrine namely that life and miiid «ist oniy m resolti of 
ti0») with the H»tory and Influence d* Empirktl from Demmim to 

die prwent b prepring for the ptm wi& notes mi iidditidiis*^ 

tsiM 
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iK*ha».iuui, fur inst.um-, and for property in the .sense oi’ estate or 
iivsneidiiji. 'i horn die i.atin ntnj^nier, softeneti by the Itali^ps 
into M \! si 111, we liaM* niatie “Mister’’ as well a.s “Master” -and 
till me “Miss” anil “MisUess” anti use them its contradistinc- 
tions of at;i‘: ant! it wtaild have been quite in tlie course of the 
})! nitres, id' Iaiiuuas4e it anolluT proiiunriation which actually 
e\ists,'^ “Mii-siei”, hat! been adopted by some great writer, 
(lhaiicer ior instant e, to expiess mastership, instead off servant. 

Ihi" !•. the pto^Ies^ (.f lamruage. As .society introduce.s new 
relations it intioihue. new di^lini tions, ,nul either new words 
aie innodlufil oi diiii lent pioimm iations. Now the dtUy of a 
pliilo o[)!!ei i. to .lid .ind totnplete this protes’s as his .subject 
ilematub, .nid a di.tnution !a.vr has prrhap> alre.'uK begun in 
an .tdjei ti\f> to eair\ on t.Mo a subslantn'e.J— We .should say, 
and be jiiifetiK tiileliigihle, th.it flnwley wa.s A fanciful, Milton 
AN imai'in.iii\e§ poet. I'lie philosopher proceeds and establishes 
the same meaning in fancy tintl imagination. '**|| For active 
phihrophicai language {iiireis from common language in this only, 
or mainly at least, that philosophical language does that more 
arenttitely, and by an exprt'ss compact, which is uncomciously, 
and as it were by a tacit compact, aimed at and in part accom- 
plished by the eominon language, though with less precision and 
consistency. ’Thus in the philosophic world, each contributing 
consistently to the finishing of that work, the rudiments of which 
each man in .socii-ty at large is unconsciously aiding to furnish, 
tlic mighty machinery goes on, at once the «onseq,uence and the 
MARK of the symptoms of the mind, the mind of the nation which 
.s'peaks it. 

I have from the commencement of this course been honored 
and supported by the re.spcctful attention of my auditors, so 
much that it might well seem at once unseemly and unthankful 
to recjw'st it on a particular occasion. But I may request you to 

^ Nil i« fiui mstir 

t It*? 

J 'riif rrpiirt rradi: a di^ikit tion that h« perhaps almost alrfad> i>rgun to carry 
iivf to a siil»Liotivf, Nil, ssupplifs the correction and contmiies; Thus, 
coffiftiOtt Itfifiiage gives m vmy different seitse to the adjecdvfs, feuciful and 
iraagifialivf. 

I Tile fcfwri reads: Imaglfiary. 

I a,*!; md carri« on the disimction mlo the lulatMttives, fancy a»cl 
inmfiimdciii. 
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fhink ’ivilh tu pificlurc nm .1 mm p* i\i li^icfiiiii^ hiif aii 

ar|iv(^ ct^iimirpiiia* ff^i a iv\% iinnuir^ uliik^ J sii *air a ft u fi iiii . 
which cnirr llinn)u*-htH uudri^tMuh cud llitn hicrn la inintL \ua 
will fiiui link' dillHuhv ui tnilnuhi*, me mi au Muipaii\ iiic me 
flircaw:^!! fhi' puM nt !u unr. Aiu! !k u k I niM niiuu^ tiki! the 

dt‘finilioiis uf thisa itTri* air fkh-ird in \mii ,is \tilfah inl as 
real dr^finiliaiis, i Kplmtihui ihr i/fw in uhnh i rifaiii trrriiv 
arc to be ccjictaiiii\ enipln\r«h not a pMsff!\ih alfn iiiiiiic the* 
irtiik and naliii' ofliir sf ns<‘ so rxfires'.r^d* 

I ha\r fiariirc! the putsmt ot lancti.n r riiiri taiinne, as well 
as instructive; and in a i;retU nuinbei m! tiis|aii<es if leallv is su, 
liiit in all those* subjca t\ whicli tecjuiir the iiitiid tn inm its 
attention iiiwsird upon it^ own opcialioio, n eaaiiMf lie done 
without thought; and tliinkiuv is an etron which liiibil only can 
render otliei limn \aiii.t f proceed tlnni to the defiiiitioftsd*‘ 
Firsts that wiiicli apfieais h) wtaidif, or what in chriiiKtry 
is called poiidenibic substance^ is in piiilnsophic langiiagc% Body. 

Seroncl, that wliich appeals, byi not by weight, 

1111 ponderable siibstanrc, is Matter, (Idiiis siinsiiiiic wr shoiikl 
not ill common language call a body, though wf might not hesi- 
tate to call it a material phAcnomeiioii; but the painter alludes 
to a hdj of sunshine, because he alludes to the faint laid on tc 
produce the resemblancf.) 

Tiiirdiy, that whicii does not appear, which has no out ward* 
ness, but must be either known or inferred, but cannot be directl) 
perceived, we call spirit or power. 

Fourthly, in speaking of the world witliout us m distinguished 
from ourselves, the aggregate of' plumonuma ponderable and inn 
ponderable, is called nature in the passive sense,— in tfie language 
of the old schools, mium natueata— wiiii.e the suk or aqoee^ 

GATE OF THE POWERS INFERRED AS THE SllfficicnlJ CailSCS of TI!R 

former (which by Aristotle and his followers were called ihi 
suBSTAMiiAt FORMS§) i$ nature in the active sense, or nMun 
miMfANS. 

Fifthly, on the other hand, when rcflcctiing 011 ouwelvei m 

* NB« a$: yet I wiil venture to entreat you not liidlwl to •ftead to i»«, l»t M 
tliiiak witls me. 

f NB» 25; make pletsiimble. 
t The Importer wrote 
I l^e «|K>rter wrote 
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lilt# 111, iniM and ihnlMh inuu luna in ih pn ( n 'll at 

wlihh alia iu> i! mu i w lui f au ) n i unu uulu t i f am- 

iiuduK h dill Ml la I In in >u « m \! tj I t n jicu , ii \ u 
4 4m uji f i\( , . luni ilia 1 liiif I dr lilt u / H hn ii » s'l iia\r 
111 Ui ai i u I* aiiui < ai u 'U n* ui nm n ,i imu h m*jiaih 

ad. 

Lui tU, niH uc ml u ah Uin ui h lin \!iiii| U| tiir pii- 
i tpn hi pMUi I U“ii'. Uui uliuh il pUiU\t , da iMinin Inn i)rc'u 
pn\ iMihunuiih, I rlanl iniifinJ llir udju f anii llu lallu 
the* tid|f i I, 

Iluiir tin nnnd nia*' la dcHiitn \ i ndiu t \*Jh» h is if 
uUii od]i i I \iHj Ih fiM t{ i uhi atftiduft a it dil\ n^ batlii 

aiiii lu iiuUMiai | 4 niaan<nu» iinir|i? ndr lU <1 da numi fli if pri- 
u 4 \r ^ ifirni, and \vi *is.iu ujuaih an imbpiiidml luilil) o! tlir 
iniiul HmIIj nainrl) thmt' whn hdimr in IjuUi Hiiiiialf'iial and 
unpuiral aibslam ur in ihr laujipiagc ul ihr da)% in .snid amt 
iiiitip %\iiiikl di fun ihv hudv nmrriy ami i*rRi la" os* 
jiniui; wiiiLi an kiralist.^ uould dnliir the niafriial ami 
loipurral moiid In tir mliull) syb|rui\i, liial i\ In rxihl nidy 
as *far as it is prirristaL In uthti wurds, ia% ihr idralisld^* 
cniicmirs a lasil rxistniiic tu unr oi thr it'uns ciiil) * tn liat 
miiiuu fiiiiUHm^ iti llmkrlr)\ langitagr, m CJncI, anti !u ihr fiidir 
minds mi wliirh st ails, iiii naiuia Mtviix'hx, ur the bodily 
world, bring tlir irstili, r\ai as ihr niiir hriAsiaai llir uind awl 
the Aciiliaii harp* I remember when I wats yri >oiing this fiiiiry 
siriick me waiiclerfnlly, and here are ^oiiic verses I wrote on the 
snlijfft: 


'*/\iicl Vkliat if al! at iminuitnl iiatiirr 
Be Inil organic Harps cli\ersely fnnued 
Unit treiiible into thouglip as i^’er ihfin sweeps 
Biastic and vaisi, one iiuelleciiiai Biee/.c 
At oiirc thr Soul of each and <iwi of 

Now in and from this last view, that of the iriealLsts 1 nifan 
arises ihr diiinilly and perplexity of our mriaplivsical vocabulary 
As long as flic that is the perripiriit^ was opposed to th 

tiainely the thing perceived^ all w'as clear* Agairii ii 
mmidttmg the iiiiic umn ok soim a$ self-fercipiemTj. of j 

* MB, asr or wli*t a mlW a Brrkirlan iho*, « wrt hme icrn, ttic clccljriiae m$ 
mmgM & fully dwloped mm thm aooo yean before Biiliop Bcrklcir fjfilrl wiw Iborat^ 
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subject cvtnBii ni bn >nii' ' an iiiu.ii tiian nbjt 1 1 tn ii (if, inn 
inuip.iltb' (’if linii'; .HI 'ninnnli.iti nb'u t in nn nni <il(i ‘‘ini 
subject, thcic vvitiilcl in* no ■ icat tliifn nil* \ ni in' it' tr 'hi an 
known onK to (»m(I .huI bini rli, .n u liiin!. a .1 uilc, id \ 

CHXIRV! IDRMl t V J OR till t o\M Ml ’a 1 nJ \s 

\VK fSi M\RK^ AMi tl i U n- is I'.Ui W U< It iiol muK (in 

inind's self-const iousiics*. hut all ofhei fiiui . fnittisid In it. 

ate miauled .is niodilii .ititnis of it .clt. ,t. <ii 'Uitd but .n Inai 

modes of sell-pen f'ption. tiieu the whole tp.iund of tlu- ditleiciit e 
between snbjts t ,uid objet t .ippe.us ipuif. Ail i. 'iibjeti, and tlic 
sole distinction K; hiM, between that wlih !i tioi oni\ i., Init i. 
thought of by as as being siu li, .Hid tlhit wliuh indeed tiuh /. 
so no less th.m the foimer, Inu which we tliink ol .is beinn tut 
cotitmry. By way of ilhtsti.uion: tii.ut t oiiirniplates the inn. up* of 
his friend. Not onl\ his leiolleetion ot the fiinid is in ho mtud, 
but he contemplates it as sueh; hut when his ftieiwl is present, 
though according to the idealist that itnpiession Is as tnmh in 
his mind as the former, he yet considers it to he external anti 
independent of iiimself. Secondly, the t!tstincti<tn between that 
which all men are, by the common necessity, constrained s(» to 
imagine, and that which Is accidental and individual— as for 
instance all men in a sane state are compelled to see the objects 
which all others at least sec around them, us compared with tin* 
man who, in a fever or deltriimi, blends objects wiiieh no man 
else perceives— -so that one of the eider ifie.dists wilt state the 
subject according to his view of it, that wh<-n we .ire aw .ike we 
have a dream in common, when asleep every m.iti has a dream of 
his own; that is, when we are awake %ve have a work! in common 
and when we are asleep every man has a work! of hi.s own — 

We have only to reverse tins order of tliought, and we .shall 
have the opposite result, that of the materialist. All here is merged 
in the objective, as the former in the subjective, and thi.s reduced, 
as before, into the general and permanent and the particular 
AND transitory. The thought* of a TABi.Ef, according to the 
materialist differs from the table itself, not by essentia! invisibility 
or by being e^entially imponderable, but only because this portion 
of the brain is too thin and subtle to be perceptible of weight, 
and it is truly owing to the ddiect of our organs that we cannot 

* MB* 15: image** wm mwrtad iare «id tfiea mit 

f reporter wrote **iale** lierc ami Wow. 
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wrurfi I'Ui (hnutilif" nr rnfasiiic nm {U‘j(rp!i!ii . Hnw niurw atd 

’ Si'.HHWll nvti 1 iji IfK.'ii. 

Ilil.xr. im JUMU’i n) till r iiRkl N1 

i»t tn 1 !•! in il'iiii', i.r \iMin%* tlifK'nl, nidrjKMidt’iit ul tlic pcr- 
(•r[}finii itsrJt. inv ■^n nnii, iiKMiiitis!' the uisi\rrsality <}f the 
IMUrptmn aiidrn: <ntl ni iiilirrrnt laws nf hitman rr.iturc iti 
oppnMtmrt tn the at i itli*ntal ^}atf* nfam, mu* iiHiivuiua! pm'iplent. 
llial i^ias- uirrn i, art iirstaiu i' nf th<* {urniri; that it appears 
vrllnw tt' a man in tiir janiuiue ii'sru h l»r thr fart ^vonki he an 
install* r i 'f the latter . 

Sttli, inns! sfimns tiilhi iilties staited, ami ha\(* heen stated 
with im nii'.p.uablr ileariie,, ity Liiid liarnn in his .Vorum 
Orfimitm,"" It is tluis. tiiat the hmnan tindeistandinj' itsidf is hut 
an indisidualits in natme, hasiin; its own pet uliar <»rg.'iniy.ation,t 
and niiHlifsim; al! ohjrrts, even its own form irfself-coiisriousncss, 
no less than the forms seen as external, hy its own peculiar 
appropriate perspective. In the language of our British Plato, 
there are tint ojily ftlois t^f the Den, the 'i’heatre, and the Market 
Phace-- the Idols or <ielusion.s of our pa-ssions, of our imagination, 
and oftusttirn and hahsi, but Idols of tite rack. And consequently 
the utmo.st that rational ctinvicticm ran amount to is, not that this 
or that is true by any inherent necessity, but only that it is true 
for ntan, that he i.sj compelled so to perceive and so to conceive, 
and the deductions thus drawn can be questioned only by those 
who admit themsclvoi to be deranged — that is, not in the same 
order with their fcIIow-men. To what an extent this position has 
been carried by ancient and modem sceptics it will be sufficient 
that I remind you by one observation of Mr. Hume’s in the 
Essays in the form in which they first appeared; namely, that if 
spiders had been theologians! they would have been under the 
necessity of concluding that the world had been spun; ** > and that — 

<8UT A PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURE WILL BE NO EXCUSE FOR RE- 
PEATiNO BLASPHEMY — ANO I STOP>tl though a philosophcr isaid ity. 

Tlw ireporttr wrote **nfiotiow*** 
t MB* $15; kiiwypcrmiy or peciiliar organism 

I MB. « 5 s hf tht wrf mmhmkm of hi» nature. (Oaleridge obviously wkbed 
to avoid Hfiy mifiiiidenitimiliiig that be was ighiing 00 tiie coemyk side by uwog 
lii'ii plirased 

I Tbe report rcjidii 

I MS* P57 fivw substandally the same reading as the NB. and there* 

Itoft I iwwrt it, there is no gap in the report. 
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One <|iU''Uuii w.iulU iiMiU ti( i\uv iiutiihu; hc.urr. I’r.iy 

.would diis imoiouH \£ -pid''! the jn.uei n| nni it' 

own prrccptii ‘U and utiidu'-iou It ,h, and i! the spuln in- Inn a 
nickname for a uUiuiut! Beinu, pmpii-.rd*' ioi nil It aduu,' the 
fancy by a mha! asait iatiun, ami the puie! ntiMiii no tuoie than 
a .serious sether man atijiiint' in tielemc ol In Makei. niuU thtue 
nol be home other faaills abtwe tiii-. iiie», hani-ui in wluih snan 
is .ulapted to his piiient c iic uin-'tam e-.* Mu't their it<*t be some 
power, I all ii with f.oid H.u on i!» ‘h i Mt sn s t m"; oh '"the puie 
liydit", vsiili i.oun niuniKr: t \i i n "Hi oi tall u the 

“Faitlt oi- Reastni" ■ \\uit kam mu l tia te ui.( !tr '«.iiie psnsri 
that stands iu human natute iutf in oune pattii i}saUon of the 
eternal and the nnivetsal h> width man i' mahleti to tiue^ti<lu, 
nay to contradict, the inesistible ' impresdom of his own senses. 
NAY, the ne< cssary dcdiu tittns o| hi. own tiiitlristamiint; to 
CKAi.LKNCiK and distjualif) them, as paitial and iNt:OMfi> ti N"r.'* 
Think you that th«* man who even first tiaietl sngj;est to his 
own mind the thout'hl that tht‘ sun ditl nut really rise, dir! not 
really move thnmtfh the liras en.s, hut that shi.s was the first 
prospect oi'lii.H eye tutd his position only, think ytns tliat a tn;fn who, 
diseased, and beholding plainly before him .sm h anti such ohjrrts, 
dared say that the.se t!nrig.s are not .so, was at the ssune 

time conscious of something nobler than his prneptions them- 
selves? CAN a machine or tiny part of a machine pass out of itself? 
if it can, what beeome.s of the famous dtx trine, that our ideas 
have no other pretence to trutii except as they arc gencralisttilians 
or classifications andf impressions passively RRceivcd through 
the mechanisms of sense and sensation? But I need not inform 
you that a numerous class of modern philosophers assert no such 
faculty exists; the notion is a mere abortion of pride engendered 
in the imagination. But still, though I call, not improperly, thit 
class numerous, they yet appear numerous in amsequence of iheii 
fewness,** of their contrariety of opinions to the feelings of mankind 

♦ *l1i€ report rendu: it ting* 
t NB* t5: infi|>o*«l 
$ Tlie itgporler mote 

§ NB. «5 is ngtliii mipportiiwl bf MS* 3057. 

I Iri tM fioteit •*aec««.ry** 'wt« out nM imteitiitii. 

for? 

MB. 85; piucitf 
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Ht I’nu'j.U, uhi(h make, iiir t M( iiiartv wutjli} he fimnd 

f'Utei (.iiiiitii' iJi fi liiii tiir.e . 

Stiil, I .1'. H mu l ni (ki- u. }t,m r, liiat pi'aljuii. ,i-.-erted 
(u liiJiri honi hv the .uumi’ iwiiin ai sii ulaled, ihat 

<1. !• iliMi!. whuh .ill' .iliiiineii fu have im uiii»in ot .tin kind Snil 
d« hi iun, and ulinii ti.Miti jti {Itrii Mturie uill l>c tnand ta arise 
(!< iiji Si ijthi HI ni tin innc im.ii'iiiatitm, that tliese aiisnrti dorfritu’s 
sinnihi ha\ r been held nut <inh in the mass urinankitid of all agci!, 
but in ihr itesj anti tiie wise't, tneii li) linKse whom tiiese very 
pinhisupiirrs ate !t!i!n;e«i iu plate turwarti in tlit'ir list wheiierer 
(Ins ha\e tite oitasiuii to ennnier.ite tiie t Ijief htnntiaries and 
iteiiefat toi s ot tin late, that the-e aiwtid position.s shttnki he the 
I'ltnmdwuik of ati law, so inwmen in ;tll huigiiages that we may 
SI art ely (mti a inaterialKt t»r an atheist tf> talk cotUiistentiy witli 
ills own ttpinioiis any hiie mimites, and that they slitntld be taketi 
for tttafited in every thjn>' that distiin'uisiics man from the brute 
even iti the tleKue in wiiieh he is st* distinguished, for these 
philoMiphers are eompeHetl Ijy their own prineipics to deny any 
tfisiiiietiftn between us .ind tin; brute in kind. However, be this 
as jt*may, the faets remain as I h.ave .stated, and if I have siic- 
eerded in rendering them itttelligible, and comparatively short, 
they will atplain the subjects of this leettire,* which is the object 
with which I have stated thetn. 

I am so deeply impressed with the benefit whieii we all receive 
by the associatioas of love and honor with the names of great 
men ijt past times, how much they make up the historical feeling 
of a country and give to every individual who has cultivated 
his intellect a pride of heraldry far beyond ihat which a descendant 
of Julius (laesar wmild enjoy, if he eontcmplated his own family 
merely from himself, that I .shrink from violating any genuine 
persuasion in favor of a man’s grcatnfts.s and never indeed 
approach to it, tmle.s,s, where I can at the same moment offer him 
a substitute and fed at least in my own mind the belief that the 
pain he suffers at the moment will be more than compensated by 
the pleasure that follows. This I certainly feel more espedally 
when I s{M:ak of Mr. Locke. My conscience bears me witow 

• NB. 95: & I th«ll he foujttd to heveoconomlaed my time even by the length of 

my aatitiiiietoirf aatnar, 

Fint, of Lodkfc 

ftlie iiota ift ilm mtcbmk mmtommdi hme. Tkm to 
•Mi'ltoiil mmf mm in MS* EgiartoR a&ii. S«e foooiofai Ww?*) 
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fii.U it is not f'rntu .ui% lu’ilrr t nt itii' hi' « i iiinij'. or i if orkint^ 
tunn th<oc who h.tvr pioic a’ll io (in sn, huf 
shiirrity toinpeK ii»' !o s.is ih.il .itiri ail tin* Uuh aini all the 
assistance. I cuiikl nc\ci dis<<a<r aiiN one thini,' to attiiutil fur 
tfiat piodmions iinpicsaon th.it mtuis to hav<‘ been inatic, 
either iti the nu\elty of th«‘ sentiinenu ui in the .syann ot" those 
wliit h are pteuH.ir to him. 

1 vrrilv believe tny.el)' tli.vt tlte i .ise s!ou(i tlui.; we were 
heeuniiiiy a eumnsen ial persple; we wete bei mnim; a fiee people, 
in (“njuyneiit, .is we h.ui alw.ivs hem in ri^ht. Nfi. L<n ke\ name, 
.imi his .sersiees, whii h of themselves wunid he snlin lenl to 
immort.ili/e hitn, liad mnnei led his n.ntie with tliai ot tnadom. 
and th.it u! the revolution tioni the nanir.ii .iti.it liinent of old and 
e.stiihhshed le.inied bodies to old .nid esi.dili'hed poiitii.il bodies 
wliieh had heen theii pmteitoi.. !t vs.o not to he wondejed that 
those who were supposed tti teat h the phdosoph) of* past times 
were Ihutid mainly aimint»st those wJw suppojted the old I'orms of 
I'ovenuneni; it was {u/w to hf I'xpHtfl] .nut » •tkitfil' that the same 
jjrcat revolution was to go on in mind tJuit had been going on 
in slate ailairs, .and that as King WiiU.am Inid ctimpletely ttone 
away with all the de.spoti.sjn of the Stuarts, .so Mr, Locke had 
done away altogether with the non.sen.se of the Schoolmen and the 


univer}iaiist.s. In consequence of which, people read <Ai^n^ who had 
never once examined the subject or thought about it, and found 
•some moinstrous alwurdities th.it they themselves had never heard 
of before, and they found them most ably confuted.'**’ To those 
absurdities they attributed all they h.ad connei ted in their own 
minds with the abuse.s and miseries of former ages, utterly neglect* 
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(4 iiinrh tnrth.mii il 1 lu Aiul h,niij' cinptird it ui all its 
htr .nni all that Ji,.i If ii natair iii , iic irfmci! all the n’st 

If 1 \dial hr I ail« il * jai il”, 1 1 Hi' ( K “flit* i,u ult\ ni ^ j liiit" in 
irlatitHi !-i fill’' "iiiattci’'. What HUM iir tiicii the })rjrrp!ii>ii.-’ 
What Has if then In prrin'kt*/ What was it licit.’ For inn hanit a! 
ia■iv^ pr«\<nr>'d In', aiiinii'.iim iifthat. Not, a-, thr tdd Piatonists 
uiiuld l)a\f ^atd. pcuciiiiiit.; fhr thiiu;' outward; p!iyf>k)lot;y ha<i 
atii.atitrt| too far to lender that .utaiuahle. ' He therefort' euii- 
cri\rd ’ivhaf he tailed ''luatetial ttleas". 'rii.it h. ire supposed that 
.IS flieie weie in the miuI t ausiti'.e piasei' whit h pitidiit ed iinai'es 
{til if, so thne \srre in tlu* brain eertain modes that pi'c-eKisted 
Hi Itself aiui whitli fieteimiiied if to !eiei\e such and 'an-h iin- 
ptessioiis rathfi than others, and the.se lie had tailed "inaterhd 
idea.s”. And in romrqnence of their ori^dn being in the organi- 
zation itself, he had named thetn “innate ideas’’, in both scu-ses; 
first of all, the true ideas, or spiritual ones, he conceived as having 
their birth place in the mind; and secondly, tho.se material ideas 
he considered innate, as Itaving their birtii place in the organi- 
zation. But the Jesuit, Voetius,‘**‘’* before Locke wrote, had 
attacked this on the gnmttd that Locke proceeds on, but the 
aiisw(‘r Descartes 'who was a truly great man) mukesf is this: 
“1 said innate not cojniate,J I spoke of the birthplace not the time. 
Do you suppose that eitlier I <jr any man in his .senses, nay, 

I will add, that any man out of his senses, could imagine such an 
absurdity as that men heard i>efm they heard, that they had 
images kfm they saw? These things are too absurd to be attri- 
buted to any man in his senses, much more to a philosopher.” 
But .still admitting that, and taking Descartes without ha 
material hypothesis at all, nothing can be more simple than what 
he say.s or more agreeable to common sense. And what indeed 
was not first stated by Descartes it would {not} be difficult to find 
anywhere among the Schoolmen”** in which you wili§ find the 

• MS, Ejjwtnii aSafi, f. a86; ihr report read* ‘"Grotius"; MS. Rgerton 3057, 

iijfliiii* 

t MS* Egcrtfin 3057 innertii to Mr. ferried refytatbn <if his lystem aud 

piwe |jick«f ttol omiy to the relwier but the almdufe & only pcwwstor 

any iurli idoa » he aiiempcesl lt> dmtwy. 

J The wpori qiialkte. Hr corraci reading h fiaiirl in MS. Egertoii 
C.tM. mi emmaim Iww mm impus mundL . . 

I Hie ioierteci tlxive it deleted here* Tlw reading it iuppoit-ed hf 

ti4« 
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same things said, or amttny the am lent inetapln di ian>, vvhii h 
i§ simply this: that there must be a diireieiiK in tin pru cptioii 
of a mouse and a man, but this diHeieme < anuut !«' in die uhiet t 
pmeived but in the percipient; that thou foie, sa% ^ De-.f.inc', 
we have leason to .suppose tiiat theie aie two sous ol ideas 01 
thought-., if, sa>s he. t\su reallv he two, tluse .ue Destaue’ 
own words and I am now .spe.iking logh .dK and as a i'i.imiii.iua!i. 
not as a nuithematirian'' if there .ire two, ifin shaw iL v diSiejeni e . 
One is of those thought.s or images in whiih we ate lonait.io 
of being jKtsshe; those whuh are impressed upon us whethei sse 
will or no, and tiiose pus appearing to iiave theii c.uises estern.ilK 
we rail external ideas. But, sa)s he, there ate olhcr.s in whuh the 
mind is conscious of its own activity, am! traringilsown opeiauons, 
forms notions which from llie place of theii origin aic al! ifinate 
ideas. He then goes on with a ci<-finition whicli is notiie.ihle 
(you may see it in his an.swer to \'octiu.s*) iiy being word for woid 
the .same as Locke’s delinition of tlie ideas of rellection, .so that in 
truth the man-of-straw that w;ls to be ihtowii down never existed, 
but the real assertion to be oppexsec! wa.s not merely in .sultstanee 
but toiidem vet bis [uktilical the idea in Locke’s "idea.s of 

reflection.” 

I'hc abuse of the word “idea” by Descartes and la>dte*”* 1 
shall not further speak of, and therefoie I simply .say, and most 
happy should I he to stand cornrted by any m.in who could give 
me Wter information, that if you only sidistitutc* flu th«* jihi ase the 
ideas being derived from the scmscs, or imprest upon tiie mind, or in 
any way supposed to be brought in for nothing can be nioie 
mechanical or pagan-like than the phrases us«‘d in the P'.ss^ on the 
Human Understanding- - if for this you only substitute the word 
didt(^ed}, namely that there are no conceptions of our mind 
relatively to external objects but what are elkikd by their circum- 
stances and by what arc supposed to be correspondent to them, 

:id ‘ ^ 

te 
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4ilrv ,tr»i uilh lui riSlwr I wrofr opposite to c.ich para- 

yiaplj th*' |nrt!M' >.unr ihiiitj; \*tritf«Ti bcfoK’, no! In .ucident^ 
not .1 M'lt <t| !nn( that has inu-n uivni, hut dimily and ronurctcdly 
the 'aitiu. 'I hr (jurstion ihorrforc anumnts preci.sdy tu this: Mr. 
lai( kr's phia'fs utiu to sav that the Min, the rain, the manure, 
aiul Ml on, hati made the wheat, had made the barley and .so forth; 
Imt vse tannot heliev’e that a m.m who %vas <-eitainIy a very wise 
man in his ueneration i onid iiase meant this and that he was 
oiiiv mislrd in the e,\p!essii)ns from his not lieinij made appre- 
heiisise ol'the t oii'-equetu ( i to he tledtu'ed fioin them, if for this 
sou siihstitut!* the a' eitiun that a I'lain oi wheat niittht remain 
hi! es’ei and he perlrith u^ehw, and to all puipo'.es non-apparent, 
had it !iof heeii that the (oni'enial sim.liiue and proper soil 
tailed it forth everything in Lo< ke would he perfee tiy rational.* 

I am only standing in amazement to know' what is added to it, 
for nevet hjisr I hern able to learn from repeatedly questioning 
these Loekinns w'hat w.is done. The only answer has been, “Did 
he not overthrow innate ideas?” 

Iiocke is mt materialist. He teaches no doctrines of infidelity, 
wliate^'er mas b<- deduced from them. In his controvensy with the 
Bishoj) of Woteester,**'*’ speaking of substance, when the Bishop 
says suhstanee cm never be brought to an image, . . . that which 
st.ands under es'ery possible inuige precluded this-- what is Locke’s 
answer.’* “f never denied the mind could form a just image of 
itself by refleetiou and deduction.” So that, in truth, those who 
have drawn the doctrines of m<“rc materialism from Locke certainly 
drew what he never intended to draw. And with regard to the 
rest, I rrmaiti as before. I have not yet been able to discover the 
gjoimd, or any ground, why I should calumniate all the great 
men that went before him in compliment to any one idol, however 
deserving of praise in other respects, as to say that, because Locke 
told us, in defining words, we ought to have distinct images or 
conceptions, \md thmforf tm onf^ht to haw an image or a conception 
of « tdea], which Cicero never heard of and which was a strange 
thing to Plato. But I can very easily underatand that<(in> men with 
far less merit than Locke, and even men who wrote more enter- 
tainingly. {For that is a great tiling— -when a bonk has once got a 

• MS, EgeriM 3057 tununuci tiidii;<>dl hh ttmis thrmighout are mechanical 
and wagfoi’W*** h may be <tii>rtlv mid he did not destroy the Innate Ideas he 
ecnilMiiiKt. 
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chanu’UT, if it sh<»ul(i Ix" uo tiuli that iihI.ihiK 'shuulci jrail it 
aftcUMirdh, it salt's tiu' rrpulaiiorii fnr uattuiH >; iln- ur havr 
liad iii-itancrs t»f in (ttlirrs.’' 

Many t iicuni'-tam r()ini>iui-(i ihr nami\ vf /" <i>t ! .Vi wimi 
at the time. Tlie lirst wa*' that l)<Ni.iu<N had had hi^ |»!n"^ieai 
profdiecies and t>th<T patt.s of Iun niei ha nit a! 1» ni 1 a ej (lnn%u! h% 
Sir Isaac Ntufnn*'*’ init the [ metaphs 'i( al pans, if ua 'aid. In 
Loike; t!inui;h rather it i.\ as the case (hat his 1 }cs( aites' < pistetno- 
iogieal thcuiy nf innate ideas turneti up in anolhei hutn]* as 
LtX’ke’.s ideas nf reflei-tinn. 'riierefufe fine great titan liatl uver- 
thrown tlie pin.dt a! parts anti anotlier the metaphssii al' paits and 
to th;tt eircumstanee sve owe eiiiirelv fite custom of talking uf 
“Loeke and Newton”, to that acehietit entitrls. 

1 he next thing was that X'oltaire ami others heiitre iiim both 
in France and in (iermany, hatl held tip [ M,iupaifn>,, an! //d'ffttg,) 
.1 truly great man, but as a .sort of rival to our Newton;*^®* and 
any one wiio has read the littnary and seieniifie liistory of that 
time well knows that nothinj' itt politics wofdd cxtife more fury 
than the controversy eonccniitig the ariihmetu', a.s to wht» was the 
inventor. This again interested tlie naturalj feeling.s. But I.ribnitx 
.supposed fa fdenum, a pre-established harmony, but hr was ti 
visionary, a fantastic fellow and was treated with bitirriirss and 
contempt by Newton’s understrappers] ;§ and here again there 
wa.s another connection made between Locke and New'ton. He wa.s 
oppo.sed to Leibnitz, and the [ralfulut o/JIuxiom] wliieh h.id been 
invented by our Newton. 

At that time, too, we know well the very great heats that 
there were between the high church and the hiw church, and 
at the same time the existence of a middle party who, while they 
kept to the church, yet still favored all the tolerant opinions and in 
general what was termed the most rational way of interpreting the 
religion. But Locke was . . . while the clergy at large and the 
religious people found that in an age when the philosophers were 
beginning to be notorious as infidels, there was a man of true 
piety who wrote very edifying comments (as they really are) on the 
&ripture8, and those won party; while the infidels such m 

"• Adapted from MS. Egerton sos? MS. Igaiton afloi, f.tg. 
t The report r<®d» ’‘maiheraatlcal’*. CSiwrccted from MSS, wferred to abewe. 
i NatiosnJi? 

§ MS. Bgerton aSoi, f.!@, adapted. 
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hut u liaf is (ir'uui it . tin suin >t ii (■>, It i . m \ .tui t » talk nf Mini 
iilf.is mI iriUititin. ftij wk.d .111" this.' I'ins mii't hnr h»*fit 
itrithu.tIK ill I'lU a u i-s III tli< M- 1 nil I'limnd *111 tin m. .'*'<1 in uis 
* licuiit'.t.uu rs M'lnhinnfi tii''it!if*l .i' to iti.tkr it ,i kind oj n.Kinii.ii 
{>riiir, ill slw iir.st jil.u r. .mil sft hihIU llir iiitnr.t ot .ihiiMst c.u h 
Ilf till* p.utirs tn IT) up Ml. I.tukc. Aiui tlir ullut is slirwn mtnr 
r.spcually that tht* must iiti»ruiuus, I think sniiir <*(' ilir finrsf wniks 
of phihmtiphy fur that pcriuil, thmr prutim vt\ In thr yical .StiUiii«;- 
fi«*f and others, nrre nut nifielv pnt tluwii at oiitr as tiash tint of 
fa-shion, hut it was said that StilHniitdcet hat! died of a hrukrn {tear* 
in eansequf'iH f of liis diTeal by latckts thoutth whrrt'tn the man 
Stas to hrt onif deffatitl till we tan find lum Lotke tlilJi-iTd fniin 
othris is foi othri t oiisitirrations. I t'.ni, fhctt'loir, say this fmaily 
with rrpard to I.otkf, that it stas .tt the hf'nniiiut' of a iiiitc when 
they felt one thiny: that tin* yirat atlsanlauc was to tonvimr 
mankind that thr svholr ptot ess tif as fim;t upon their own 
thouglits or fitdrnvouring tti desiutc .uiy truth frtmi tliem wa.** 
mrrr presumption, and heiurforwarti men wen* to be entirely 
under the miidanre of tlisdr senses. 'I his was rnsist favnurablr to a 
eoniitry aln^ady busy* with polities, busy with tomnieree and in 
wliieli yet tliere was a prish- in human nature, so tliat a man would 
not Ukt; ti'i remain ignorant of that whieh hail been railed the 
Qiieeii of .Seienm; svhit h was .supposed iiboer ail things to elcvatef 
the mind; whieh hati pr(«hired a wtird whieh a man had over- 
thrown, had feKpioded one of the distinetums of rank and title j,ll 
that of philostipher. What a delight to find it all ntnmmse! that 

• MS I f IM, 

f llif" rri^wf iriiiK rrii4 

^ M»S. f^rris-Mi rraili btwfling* 

|Tlic frp*rt rr4«lt' ilkviiifr, 

I MS, 
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llim^ w«fK nothin^* hfit uli r in * i in f!nf< \ n t f m n i h .n 
well as file Au Iihislinp t ^ i t^U i lMn\ ‘ ^ 

lliis i‘\auK lI’H Ml? '1 iUi i » »1 I !» i 'W‘ it 

was d s\iii[)lnin nl ihit '*1 tt< »1 I* \pl^n il \mu Mil *4 ihn 
\\c)rlci, wliicL n!)wti\e!i! rhf ip ih i n * * ! km 1 ^ms (4 

lluK^pn In mp h nt!iu Whitfti itminnu a ^ lii hi ’itlilini. 
tirms c o-i \isfii)<‘» in rat h m tnnU \ 'u« h i j hi i tli imp fmii nf 

wliuir MPififnr^ !Aii!i<‘il\ \m w u ft is i\t ni< ii whn vm^ 

pluvc*c! ihrii rimNtiiitfh, ami < i nti uiMun'pImiil iluai 

brains arui thiii vpiiil .ill in « » at n\ 1 ftt unit h ul 

whrru a siibdiiiann i\ labai, ant sttrnhs w i Ifv unpha ir 
}?uiiii.% aiinihu it', bam! , ami au abn a mss I hf h wa 

a siibdivisinii anmm/ ihr inunttn \Um h t*H< ii fimi bc’i n nude 
betwimn thr inhaiHlatiiH nf tiu rwial s«aiHinrs .uhI llih 
tvidrni in Cbiimun. Cbinnis^ m vri had fla a«l\aisf.nnN fhal 
this cnuunv ban ni\u luul that fulnr > <4 intupafistn hv uaih 
iiieice, iir\in ibai ihrp nHin< it ui t!a atfau^ at llir uiinb* w?hu h 
coiistitatrs the piicha ami is prapttnalh uuphniiH!: ilir tat utiirs^ 
of EnglKliincit, who stii! ranv ihnr uniiiiiv hoim* to ilifir 
{imsidtn Bui on the other haiul it fiad mam aiul iprat arWaiw 
tagCB of its owio II was the jmmhft ofAh imivitsilim, and ilir 
circurristanca! tliai the Irarned tu stodinl mrn fonned a sort of 
middle class of society roirespoiident our iiiiddlr t Lw^ and the 
very ahneiirr (jf nationality ""ikii' gave |o thr Civilians, as they 
bfcamc cosmopolites, as they are thr only iosmogiaphii al {>fo|ilf,t 
the only writers truly impartifil in thrir in founts of other nations. 
If they erfj it has bcfii from want of information or wrong {irriiikrs, 
but never from any national fcrliiig wliafsorvrr* And thr same 
cause, rendering the outward wot Id of less iiiiiiortaiirr to ilifin, 
rendered each man of more advantage to tlirm, madr itirm a 
iMnking, metaphysical people, In other words, tlirtr dcfrcti 


‘ ; 

Ni Lrih^at/ til ' fj ) nil n hi . I'l iiulfl- 

\i< t^l !| I in I f f n u u ht ‘.s \ ml b ' t \f 

« 

1,1 t Ir’ '. 'V,' I I i ! a I f < .’ I '» . 1 iiti i' i. f* 1 11’ (i 

uUiih Hi at iui n' m i|.i< ii « ’ l.itl'tiiu' " .ul i’ 1 f’/wi'*'? 

!p\um iulfi .'ll'-'.]* f\i ( pt thr U clt . aiid li< tin ii pun fril'. 
lit hi iiHti iaUkTiia t. tiitifniia fi.U' tii the ina t Im umini m.uiiirj 
that ail tlni-r jiiii'/iini' i.nv . niih !i ippi 'tnl, wJuth I n kr had in 
'taiu rtuh »\ nun! it* iliau tt< hi r\f(inil uiij-it- hIhIi in fiuth 
thf \(i'. iii't pi-M ts }i!t iipp.'fil ihi kiiM.v It t!i>( a! the ( iniian. 
a*! I'K 111 t.mi f , lit \(isiiifpp < !>i hnti i ti.t’ i pn uppn cs 

thf vs, till mI Ijiiiii it 1 ih iH in m% iin i nu in >’ 1 1 t. 't < i i pht'u* 
1 must hav ( a pi 1 1 lut < pin 'ii t >! ua in ilniiii d in ' a i 1 i .tu « s.nuin*" 
thi* hum list It h< <li<urd(h.il ill llii ah|( 1 1 at dl ni t (mn»\<'ts\ 
w*ir fh( njHiatimis nl the nitiUttf it i !!. drat thm Hrtr ijnt 
tmh-rd ih'K , hut dif\ wrir (i<n oj nniith "i irinn*. And m •! 
maniifr that was asrhii.uit a< in tr.dif) it v^.is joitihir in dfintm- 
hf slii\%rd that ilwif unt* twu jniiiifs m Hisiih .\!i. 
LtfHkf's piiilosophy wa-. alti'pfthft disnidi'i ; in dial, la 4 nf all, 
whii It 1 havn just non jiienituuad, that tsun niin ol tlinsr f'tpcn- 
fituih to vshhh hr irhts larsujijxisrd a iriiaiu Miuirtiniij' in thr 
tnitiii as tlirt onditinnol th.tf rjvpri inn r. Ami hr admits, as Kant has 
affcrwattis dour, that l.oikr Has not uiiaHair o! tin , that thouuth 
it did not raict into his plan and thmv,h it was atirtumds irt rived 
by many of his followers, yn hr speaks ol "’jiji disjxisimt lauses” 
in the mind, whith wtmid trail) ainoum to no nioir than this, 
the acts of the mind itself. The next point wliieti hr pressett on the 
Lockram is this: all we know <if matter atid the external wot Id is 
transient, and to esers thing which rrfets to iraUty vse attribute 
a something paifitnlar, the deprndrmt ujioii paituular lime, 
parlKular spare, whcieas there ate .i wholf dass of truths whirh 
are disiim-uished hy theii universality, h) tlnir neressiiy. As for 
instatue, 1 will take two tiuths of whit h esrry man that now lieiirs 
me is as mm htotniiu ed ptariunli) of one as of the other, namely: 
the first, the siin ssi!! lise tonuntms, and setotu! that the tsso skies 
of a triangle t untinue gt eater than the third side, Wr ate roitvinrrd 
of it, but wr Ircl the divetsiiy of the two piojtositnuis. d heir is no 
aiimriiitjf, however teiW, ii a man weie to say, “It is mv opinictn 
that the sun will not rise lotnotrow, that m the rnglii the system 
will be destretyed”, there is no ahrur/hh m the thing. But should a 
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man tell von that m 4i iniHith or tHi» the l\M» suit ui ,t man h ui!* 
be los^ than tluMhiid, tiuii \nu kmiu lu i l tii.i' i ! niai i ! h 
dne*' not undi tst.uui, lur in ulin s, » add n a i Ha < i at ii n i 
rncanni^ to the wouls. When b thi-. to i»< li ii(d ii a i’ 1 hr 
nature of tin. mind itaH. What is tlu> imtid’ Ridma u !•» i u adt 
ut the oiitani/.ition oi niatit t and it inii t iiitMlibK jtin ikt nl 
all that IS tiansitui) in thii m ittn ut '.shuh il i-. i jwopnu 
Suppose It to be the mind itself, and not ni.uti t tin u v\i i k 
what in the name of womiii lan in the otauii of a luiiid Wfiai 
IS the rHerAoRom oi the uuud? What .lie fhe,( but \ unit '.sold thai 
tan aftei all mine to nothni't mote ih m vth it we < spii •> la tlu 
word “uifas”'’ What we know td nut own mind wi know h\ its 
thoughts. Wh.U aie the tin nu'lit s' kiefluv,! i in t iin i , p utn les 
or corpus! les’ We aie too a[it to use wonis d«in<ti tioin iMrina! 
objects, that f \enh h(Iie\( th u nun\ a mm. i»<toir in a ked 
himself the question, would iinaginr his mind m id* *»! thought' ,i 
a wall K of biu ks, till h«' asks whether hr e\< i * p u.ifni a ihotighl 
from a tliought, whethei thru* was a iinMimi * in tin word 
“thought”, exetpt as the mind thinking m stu h a situation, 
whether a notion {(fniiv plurahts, or aiiMlmig wr tan talUiou- 
struction, takes place in our exjjerience. We aie .us are <4 no siuli 
thing. The mind passes on, ,ind in vain wotikl it he to dutingutsh 
thought fiom thought till we had rcdueul it t«i words and In 
distinction of pen or of printer we had made them visdile. 'i‘hr« 
our eyes rceogni/a* the charac ter, find out dn uions. hut llie senses 
discover none. Such might he called the plulosophs of l.eihnit/ 
in relation to Mr. Locke. A far higher ground is taken as he stands 
on his own system.*®*’ 

I have not felt myself allowed, from the limits which my 
lectures have placed round me, to enter pariicularly on 
Spinoza,**®’ because the “substance” of his life, I cotild have said, 
I have been obliged to anticipate first in the account of the Elratic 
school, the idealists of old, and secondly in the account of the new* 
Piatonists. But great impressions has Spinoza made on the minds 
of the learned and an impression on the theologians. And the theo- 
logic hatred of his name is one of the most incomprehensible parts 
of philosophic rescarcha. For Spinoza was originally a Jew, and 
he held the opinions of the most learned Jews, ptrtkuilarly dhc 
Cabalistic phiiiMophera. Niezt he was of the most pure and 
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liiiu ^ hi .i i }? ^ 4 (m n i I jHt 4 # ^ hf fj ii 41 ^ \M^h 

|}f I j* I pr I 4'U II j H i h Ul i! ?3 ! J* V* f h ut f l4f I I il ?l U 

111 !i h 1 « 1 t s < I ii s 4 * ^ u t f j lif f ! n u 4 m! hun 

liu !ii n h i ? I 1 du' i 1 i 4^ ^ ! hi I i' n f f h? h ui 1^1 

ahu ■? f!i^ f f h r I I ih ! i\h^ it t iHU hull i r I n ! If I, 


upji il« t ) l!i* II \^i h \ i i I I i 1 i I I t i’i iiT t %\\i 

pi h I fH ui i I ^ I ! 4 ? ! * u 1 f ! » < I* \ I K I I Y 

1 ! i f < » ni I j » f fi I If ^ f ih^ $ * III- 
jMiiiiilrh ! '^piii fi If i*u * 1 t 5 1 il < I ti » ihd iiid 

am pfiaiaiitil ^ in iu f th i! laa uni flu iniua diair pub** 
Inlui “J: <»t SpuiM/ I uiiun t h if '^pii /t thmk di if la-* 
^luii \\as ick iilH a! wh u illi atlu Inst 4 fiia! i M hllstl- 
a pumi ilia it li 4 i a \%a pantlnn iii, iiiu 
ill ihr iiiiisi idi^my> ham m nhah il <»aild appr n 1 m makiiii? 
the driu llial uimh is mdrpunh iih uliuh ifiiain iii anil nf 
it^d^anil iimis im anpiiimm, !mt Hhuh n luiplnd m all allirr 
tiiiilp ami In niakiiig all iiihri tiuiln dcpuidmif upon chat, 
limoiid aii\ Mtlifi n'^luu ol' paiillu uiip it dnidrd ihr di ii) fmiti 
lh« iinatuim (lu ftir oihri hainl 1 am fat Itom hiding llif 
ifuniiablu i misvqntiu of pantheism m all ias«*s^ nheihn the 
pattllirisin uf India ot itir sohtaiy ^ Idt^ ilmt of§ Spinoi^u 
lie fired, hemever, wheir ilimnaiici^ had rtird brfuir liiiiii in 
Clhmiiaii dial it)* i uiiiimmiiatirii^ his yptiiioiH lo ihosr only 
fumi %liom Ilf fiiptUid iiiluimatioiu Atul to riid all, the qiikl 
fimih ill sshith he lis rd, \%hea he was too il! lo alteiici 
sen lies public!), he siiH kepi rri^uilaily to thrii duly, and when 
ifm lamr huiiie, a» lei^ylail) «\amuiril ihriii and made tlieiti 
iffiiat the siiiiioii and iuiument upon il amraclinK to llieir 
impirssiotiY A iluiiauri like that, 'iu iitiliLe an iiificlrh siaicely 
exists and 1 i uirica imfhastand the cause {‘Hsdn* flieidb as Lessing 
olneevrs, no man to tipiuik of hpmo/a hut j ! as a dead dog^htiti 
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i\l taih tiuK* Lfibiiil/ li.ul int i ‘UM ti u 'h a Nniii'>.*r 

(irgunii ut ^ Vt < 1 1 int wur li U'l' (li.ii sU* ..'>•! j m 

amid iKit l)c tit it iidt d. iif ii.nl Ui i: i Npi .a i Unu 

wvrf j yjti/i'i’f /m 11/ t'/iatii 1 1 il*u\ a ilit vv.ivi < ' l!i' at hikiu..* 

nt) otiuT (lU.iliUt > naliuatK Imi il .m 1 txtaailh ina 1 tiini 
rdalioii tt» f.tt h (,t limit/ I tn mt » iin •. (a i •<'> Spi') m.i, 

iianu'ly thal llif ilit' ‘iitai Mi iii, n a nun r '.1 ut 

lht)ij'>hts .1 . t>uj mind I tit >, Imi a,*' t-m iuhtui' hi a u I'ft, ! li ih.it 
tlu' dfil) was ii.iilv tlilifu nt in m ail in inifi in. that tiiiiur 
Jlhc j>rc-t <iuff|)ti(»n (»1 tiiin" t ^xtt niit il h tii ilmmis! utu 
nwirc rciil lhau tlu' t tli 1 1 ' i li iht 111, lUai (hi h > at lit* / .n ' a m ahu 
it) thus'* ihun'dits, aiit! that wiiatiai aa j)'i aitlf !tt taint irai. 
nut iilt'U'K as ilitmylits, ntn tit h\ a |iai tit i)».ttii 'U uj tlir tralil'i, 
but h) a ( uniiiUHiit aiiuii ut l!u< 11 aim tu that whitii w»ii sn 
thuu;,>ht iiy tlir tli‘it\ . And u in ti in w 1 ' t all» tl uh tu i \ jdain tin' 
nature oi’thc 1 hh!\ and its iflaUtiii in tin- uiiini, in' fiisf u! all |i lined 
with .Spiiiii/a in u\« iihitavim; tin d>ii iii le ul Ih'a aU'w. And iictr 
i!' juu will pt'iniit nif i aiil pause tut a it iimtin ni . mi till' tin' 
uUJKt intt'rcstiuii part uf tin* siihjal as iflaniit, Itt tin* ti,ii tmn* ul 
nuitcriaiisti!. * 

Thf uiiiy an;uni(‘ut that I rvt r n'a!i> disniibs un*n 

of Stincw and xuIkt minds is th.it whit h is dniad lium fin* 
seeming truth of a ticetiy of tlu* mind with tin* hotly. W<* see if, 
they say, grow •witli tlu* liudy, witli the lug.ud/.aiiun; as the 
org.ini/.alion is afiet tetl, we see it ail'et ird, and when that tiee.iys, 
this deeay.s. I’his is, innveser, a men sophism nl the hmey. For 
first it asserts universaily iviuit in any sense is true only partially; 
and certain faeultie.s of memory may aw.ikeu into judgment and 
seem tt> increase. Again it ii.s.seris of all what holds gooil onlv of 
.some, A man from the time he has the use of his will devtitrs it 
entirely to his bodily pleasure, or to his ambition, or power, or a 
desire of making money, constantly, and thus he txTupies bis 
mind from youth till he is feeble; and do you wonder at last when 
the whole joke is discovered, when the pleasure is no longer 
pleasure, 
represent 
that a mi 
felt at th( 
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tlh H! (.rouiuaui porct'ptiou which presented no symbols 
ni that aii) longer iiileivsled it? But compare such a niigd 

\uiii ,\rutiiii, nith Leibnitz who died faiiitint* away in the act of 
a "teat disr(aer\. Or trace the lii.story of the great Greek philoso- 
}ili«TN and poets; refer t<* Titian and Michael Angelo, and there 
see uhether or no tire picture' of .in old age, of manhood, and 
fh.tt whith had ln-en used to wh.it w.as noble, praiseworthy, and 
ps nntment, th tcs nut present ;i dilTerent picture. Or go into humble 
life. I, ike file true inode^l (Iliristiaii who has passed a life of 
'-i niggle with M'li-uiil, who h.is w.itehcd to love his neighbour as 
liini.ell, ,01(1 who entert.iiiis a loii.stauL f.iith that not merely the 
ouivi.ud hods auil iliidungs hut the greater p.'irt of our intel- 
h( tual <. .mils cull be .i.s useles.s in the state into which he is passing 
.o tile (hongitts of .1 grub which has p<is.scd three years in the mud 
uould he to tin* butteihy when risen out of the stream, but who 
b.id p.issed thu' time, in what? In rendering the will productive, 
in gitiitg the will ,i causative power and fitting it for a higher 
state. 'Lake the j of which man is born, observe the glory with 
which it is eoiK|uered,* and thou tell us that bec.ausc the memory 
of M»me insignificant eirrumsiance is wc.akened, or that the man 
« an no Sotig('r t.dk so as to excite applause.s, therefore the whole 
mind is gone! .\o, wlien we are most and best ourselves, all that 
reinAin.s and all that could decay is but the marks on the cater- 
pillarks .skin; it is the loss of tlie caterpillar faculty which the new 
life of society Is begitining to do without. 

But again it is the truth it prc.sumes, a truth of materialism 
which yet, after the point allowed it, is more than a [^sUron 
It is a begging of the question. It as.sumes the conclusion 
as the very ground upon which it i.s to begin. For suppose a fact that 
A smd n live and decay together, surely it docs not follow therefore 
that B is the cau.se of a! , . . if the mind or the power from within 
. . . ntiy all tlie analc^ of nature is in favor , . . and in the other 
from without and so too it would be though a and b taken as the 
mind and the organization ... the mine! and body immediately 
by a miracle according to Descartes, or by some common thing 
between partaking of the nature both of body and soul, according 
to one Doctor Henry More. Now a phenomenon that admits 
of equal solution from four different hypotheses cannot in any 

♦ crowned? 
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common senst' I k* th<>u'‘ht to pnAc tli** iPilli of I'l oih ot Hifui 
— Why then does it sfiiLcii-.' 1 he iti wei i, ’ n lU tin , Itet lu < 

the imptesdous upon our 'cti ( an* tUva’. ^ ii\o!( (ho r* 

connected with scuMition tiiiii tho r i at'U'i ti d uith tii 
and this ali must fw itnu k with «ho mi take inituH- 

for ch'ar perceptions. The \er\ tiiiunist ni e of rlu- iinhcii, 111 

fa\or of the dui trine, < ontra-teii n itli tiu‘ t n t tint i!u dm time i 

held in ahhoiienec U'* mankind in i;ein :a!, t - de> 1 n e 1 >t n. toi uc 
act against a hiihr in our iianne. '! fiii liaiii the I s f paii ot tin 
Lcibnit/.ian philosophv whit h, reje'Uti! . . t!(i' w.t hou'rcei 
1.00 opposite to eonimon setoe, and f”! LeibniS/ to Kant, ,uni 
Voltaire ... was :dl that rein.utied. i'he u 1 wo fiHnte apiie 
into the Eclectic system \nhuk \ » ih <i’^ 'ofrfv /<’tt all 

logical catmection picked and thi'st n < o /«> * > > l> an I di m t\^ 

and from that \h'iil'ipei tt whnli, in leui ot heim; .in\ 

philosophy at all, was a diieit uinnniuin.t of the tnitul atid 
rcntierinit it ineapahle of any s\steniati< thinkim;. 

In this wwtehed stale was iiiot oiiK , Gntnanv wtnm Kant 
arose. His tnerilt eojisistt'd in tliiee tliiuos, intinK. The iirsi 
was that he examined the fatuities niticaiK lutou* !»e ha/..rded 
any opinioius conrerniin; the ptisitions vs-hit h tteh fai nlties had led 
men to establish. He entered intt? it teal esaminafion <if the 
balance before he would suffer any weiithts to he put in llsr 
scale, and thus he did as alone c()u}<| Ije done at iltat time upm» 
the ground of reflection, faking the hmnan mind otdy as far a.s 
it became an object of rdieclitm. !n this w.iy he saw that tlierr 
were two classes of truth received by inrn; the one, he observed, 
were truths of experience and were uncertain iti ronviclkm, anti 
increased by accumulation, so that what was hut faintly believed 
for the first month beciime more the scconrl, and more t!ie third, 
and perhaps many centuries passed before it rarne to full per- 
ception; and even here in England was suttceptiblc tif alteration 
and change. Other truths he perceived to Ije immediately sus- 
ceptible to the conviction they produced the moment they were 
undewtood; they were as certain as they would be after 1000 years 
of attention. He perceived that the one were necewarily particular, 
the other universal; the one necessarily contingent, the othent 

• llie report i* couftaedi. I have »ub«tlt»ted “tlioiie'* for "and" and after "ititick 
with" (Mtow) I have ddeted *’ie*. 
t At. (i8i?), I. fl8i-3. 
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lifaun^ if tlic .ihsiirdity of tlieir t'on(rary.‘®®> And he 

.iihuurii ihricfoii' (hat here \Vf had found a criterion of thft 
ai Is (tf the mind, or tin* tonus whish .trisc out of the mechanism 
ot die !nif(d (('■elf. .iiid of (hi‘, if I lUiiv so call it, ^iikstance of reality 
\s iii< fs tin' 'll ii-alious ••a\e to ns. 

Bui still he 1 allied this to a tinMlcr extent, for while he 
admitted iliat theie ssas a powi'r in the re.ison of producing i<iea.s 
to whu h dine \v(>ie no .u tiutl 1 01 respondents in outward nature, 
atiii theiefoir thcs \s* le ouK to lie legaided as regulative, he was 
then .I'kt’d oi father he a'-Ked hineelf, what ss'onid become of 
tiir ideas ol (iod, i>f die fire \silh of inimorlalits.’*'*' I'or tiiese too 
ucie tiie nii piitig iii'ilii leaani, .ukI thes<>, too, it would be said, 
weie mt'ieh legnlatis e fr>tnis to which no outward or real corres- 
pouflent could he expee(<*d. Here, then, he disclosed what I may 
rail the j [ijtnof o{ his ( Iluisliaiiity, which rendered him truly deserv- 
im; the name plnhenplier and not the analysis of the mind. He 
says, ’ “111 mv f (aiiifpiF i>f ihe Pure Renstm we have not entered]* into 
the whole human hriiu’. There is yet tinother, and not only another 
hut a far liigher an<i uofiirr eonstituent of his being, his will, the 
practfcal reason, and lliis does not announce itself by arguing 
hut hs direit loniniand and pret<‘pt: thou shall do to others as 
thou wouidst he done Ip : thou sh.dt art so that there .shall be no 
coritradictioH in iliy heing.” .\nd from tliis he deduced a direct 
moral necessitv for the belief, or the faith of reason; and having 
first .shewn that though the reason could bring nothing positively 
fftercive in proof of religious truths, which if it could it would 
cease to Ire religion and become matitematieal, yet he demons- 
trated iiothijjg could he saitl with reason against them; and that 
on ihe tiiher hand there ss*as all the analogy, ail the harmony of 
natuiT, ill! moral interests, and last of all there wa.s a positive 
eoramand whtcit, if he disobey.s, he is at once a traitor to his 
nature nay, even to his common nature. 

Such were I tiiink the great merits of Kant. I have not men- 
tioned a particular merit he h:td, namely that by first dearly 
shewing the nature of space and time, asf habits, not of thinking as 
Leibniht supposed, but of| tine perception, he .secured it. . . the 

• Adaptnl fi»>m MS. Egrrton 30 ^ 7 . Or tiki Coleridge perhaps baffle the reporter 
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rtf a h liL na liamL uu! tin 

cJr'Maciiii.. imfi u ni th < iiMiiili i uLii. ^ ii .} 

i!uiiiilr\,oi ai napF a il | i . i '‘L 1 in * ’nil im un Buf 

*slill < 4 uaUi i i' la iB h niun tl iBf i itni* f»f nliniaii, 

inith and ii^ n ! c m 'U \udi thi uqd^f I iiaiiha ‘>nu! inacin if 
fill In i!h‘ f\il! tliaf lln* n a < n it amithud a iiuirh 
Inti llta lual w.n hm a nh adinali \\i\t nf i‘Ut u Unn , thal tiirir 
Uii'. a hi dm paaf. ihr %\!U and lln i mii i mn ^ ; and lhai if fhr 
in!( iiri i *j! inan ua i!h ? lanu!^ that th w nifh uiiu ' it tk w atiri 
fhr iliiiiiiii , lajdi alii! Inu ln!l uf il n li.n k: ili.n Im br ant »d n, 
and r\n’ wdl In iint a nunr tniiMpinmr nt bun: hut a 

I1iaissa!\ inmlUinn ni* tin* ptnu . !n tanU b« ihuiitniHd flu* 
liiir nUiiiiuuu u1 pliihuiplu, tot ai! ntu kna*»hda iiu\ bn \udt 
t i/t d in u\ a tuMu . Hu* mik n j)!nlnkn\ , that n fu \,i\ al! 

flu* ptu a,ni III whn h ilu‘ nit* Hu i m) man i t nin i luntd^’*^ in 
he Iijn .t dmin nt aui\inu ai that uhuh l!u* ui 

iiilidiuind pnwu i au cnmnmuimu*: the nibn u jihi{nviipii\\ 
or that wliidh uunpiin.’' tlu* Lnuns, auil iiuluduip ih at ilir sariic 
linu* ''■ulHtHliiuiUs ii tn du* With and ibu’ uunhniiu ' uiik^ l!u’ 
nilii‘ 1 , , the hni‘ iiidualnui uilii the wi>iiuin tuf liivr. 

i\Jy time will luH peniiit uu* to unu^r infn anv aicoiini uf 
jSchr!Iiuf» It as I iutnuhth hni iu liiitli 1 shuidd hr pu/dfcl 
to ghr yuii a lair atfuiniiU Fnr I might mie fimr rrfVr you to 
Kaiitj and tlitai I sliouhl say uhat jSi hrllingj apprats at mir lime; 
anolhrr time to Spino/a, as applied to .amiifhf tnfmi qf/ Ills 
philtxsophy; and ihui again I sliouk! find him iii tlir writings of 
Flotiims, and Mill more itf Prorlus, bill nio^i in the writings of a 
Jesuit uho opposed the Proirstants^ ! ihitik about the lime of 
James the Firsh but got silenced for it« For hh great object like 
that of lSeklling?\ was to justify ihc worship of saints by 
cndeavoiiriiig to convince the world that CJtid co'iasLstrd in ihr 
saints^ an opinion which I believe so compiclcly won * * , 
heart that the last art of his life was a inosi extraardinary nine; 




in one hand and the Bible <«rSpino2a>| in the other, had received 
a call from , . . to Geneva, which is a Protestant town under 
Protestant government, and he accepted it under these condiliom: 
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th.ii !\f tti li.nt' t\ui pitifr', ittns, dial a philtiaspln and lha( 
(t tlii'i 'ii , that .1 (hiittli iiituld bf v,ntu iiiin to jiua< h iu the 
unlai.it a'al all l.ii ilit juiip t*,t tif t tun int iii'^ llu } tiling men 
iliai thtii ,i!\aiitin v\ai toiut'intti in th< ii bt'itiming paj)ist.s, 
and h.u (Ic'-i libt (1 udl the uitl ■.\ilcjn. lie sa}s, “When I 

u.t' Miiinr and uat! la see the tcitiiiauits ai the (lathalit.s we 
U'nJ 1 t sn» home, put all same di jits am! ait thnmgli thi* whale 
1 1 It lUfUte* uidi isundeiful delight, and 1 fnui . . . .uid the new 
laiiutt Wfn dttiug the >,tine ihitift, iai tiiev well knew if they 
lit it! Inn a !t tidi pait a!' what tisev than >!it, it nuist he a bad 
hi It til imh I d dial wanld iial he 1 i< a wuliant . . . an\ inquisition 
that »! wi null* iiMikeis." t )i a. aiie mI' the jiiiaipies of 
hi hi Ihic'j* tuld me jri Ratiie aftei long aigumeiit,!*' “■You 
think olds ai niii salt a! idigiaij, blit )au kiinw in aur country 
we di timniidi siieme', inta twa kinds, fbeis man has ids ‘bread 
Mirme’ and at (hr same time his ['laeidiug' j* siieiice, his 
daiiiiig ar hahfn-liai ,e. Xaw it is .s» with me,” says lie. “I am 
tr.Mhiut; leHuion. f . . . but my biead is ... a Roman (kilholie 
Cihunh, and I prefer that to the other doctrines liecause il is 
nioir like the aiicirnt pagans.” 

On Mand.iv I delivei niy List ieitiire and my List address 
to you and tiu* public :ts a lerturei, with a review of all 
thf.preeedins' course ami the a[>plieatiim of it. 
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I filt.N lAIAINtn \tR UUtRIlMA ^ I \sl IM 
I 11 IU\ \Ulh A lifwrw ,iu I U5 i I 5 5 1 

4i 4 Ruf^h* Rnfmn 1 # C i .. i>l 

Aiit hur, Stiahl ^ 

|'»»* **. * * M Mt*. <■ '1*«‘ «* 

(a) From MS. Kgntitu 

Wt“ ha\r, N.tul Ml, < ji.i'scd thuuii'li a !>>i)'* and w.tmln’iiit* 
road, whk’li iui'' id'U'n appraud In lutu hat k upno .uitl isot 
without itsthastns. I luuvt imw pir>-f!ii \ou a siiuplr- inajj, uiit! as 
pliirc i}t said nubt to assist thr inriuon i shall iri;in as I havf 
before by laying heforr you the tents ofSlicni, tlir tommies from 
Tynw to Eiijihrates tailed the .Hemile iiaiinos. ‘Ffir linimagf of 
a nation is its elianu tei , and their hmgn.igt' is ( idui luandatory or 
narrative, a.s~“I am the laml th> thwl” oi in the hlittirkai 

* Thf Imm^ Mafd'i mirl fhr VhmuU iiikl llir Awf 'imm, Thr 

stttpicion d” a mildlv tIr.miaiH intruiittu iti i!ni h trnufitiimi liy tli« 

Cmim miikn fmm loilumwaith. On thiM nlfri ^iiwtiiinunn tlif Iwiiire 
of March isili, tl« Ct^wm (rmfnrtnwly) itmi **mt MAfili* ilie 

Phibsophical SrrifJ will tr toiirliidrd with sh licit rw nl ihf firri wliiin ami ilic 

Moral and frartSral of flic whoJr^*, On dm winwiifM’iiif 

correctly the lectiirr for tlie it layi fhif **oii Muoiky tlir jfpiti Marc hi Mr. 
Coleridge WILL DELIVER liLS LAST ADilRESS AH A PLiLIC! IJiCriimiiR, 
with a Review and Apptiratiori of the wlaile precfilitig C>tiir*f of Pliitofipliirii 
Hiiiwy^*. On i!ic « 4 ili the larrue imprr aiinounm. m %v«jl at *1iii lsi»t piiWk 
and the pwifiiscd *V«vkw of !i» premiing lal»ri**$ **i feiwell adilnrfi to liii 
Another aanooncemefii of dir ierinre** appraifdon Minli IlHWfh lie 
capital Ictten in ihoe tiwoyiicenienti were ihe ind itie wordir^ miy iwe 

loiacthliif to the editon* ihc idtai of titnooriritig tills m the l«t iwtiioe wooM ever 

five asiao from Cblisridge liJm»e!f* See the mitclKM^fc wiijon d ihli p. IfSs 

f Ai in ili» <m of ite Frere MS* I have i»dc a few iinipifeaiit itot 
tfemi «ii imm inttdi'ii^d now pncina^* 

SP 
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k’ .unl p-ihi'j'. m 1 ihv s.K r<’«j \u'itint(sj and thereffire thcs^ 
■iiitl '.liuiu;. ucic niKiv pitijtcilv plaretl in (lu'ir haiuis than 

ii' tl.f ( Kiv^un; itHcl!ta t (if man was in its pro.yiess perpetually 
‘luiiJi'u'’. I lie desc< lulaiits ol' Japhel, distnii!;uislie<l by their 
nii.aai*. t\ li\i an tlie tmi fathers nl’ K uioimmii Nations, from one 
du) K ' oi V. hit !i !!«' <i!rek> and Rojttaiis iimnediately proceeded, 
do the loina) oin pie.etit i nnsideratums are chiefly tlrawn, and 
a. we find n'liijoi) i i Midea so do ue find philosophy in Greece, 

( (ju.iliy indit’.eiii nis. 

[n ! h.di ■ we li,(\e tie* i omnn'mement; he beifaii the great 
•( an ii I .nisf h\ i .1 ni,” ml all history and Iratlition ami is at 
the he.ni of the lonii St hool. in l’\ tliagoias, who is at the head of 
the Ilaltatt Sihooi. philosophs ohf.uin d its appnjpriatc name and 
lose with its full fate, fa lie lonihined morality with philosophy 
.nnl tans'ht th.u the adoration of (lie 1 Jeity contained the law of the 
iftiiid ami tin- su< t ess off lie intellect, and led to that love of wisdom 
which is the union of our intellect and our will; and this Kepler 
afiei wards sup[>orted, 

l|rie philosophy ap]>ear<-d to htive taken a certain & 
lonfldeiit patii, hut the restless spirit of human nature arose in the 
Kieatif seel, and sophisliy lent her aiti sSt pandered to tlic worst 
passions & thus effet litl tlie oviTthrow not only of philosophy but 
of Gieeee lierself. Socrates was liiHowed by tlic Stoic, bully and 
Gyrenatc .setisuallst. 

The divine Plato and Aristotle now lead and divide philo- 
sophy, am! next we .see Gliristianity bringing religion to her 
assisiatire, and with this philosophy received at once its object & 
tompleiion. But .soon after came .sujwstition, allied with magic 
and imposture. A pause, an interregnum now took place. Religion 
was next to exist without any phihssophy at all, and persecution 
supported the separation. 

The Schoolmen at length arose, moderated the Peripatetic, 
philtwophy and prepared tiie way for the. overthrow of scepticism. 
I'hey were the great sigents, also, of modyfying the language.s of 
the north to the south. 

Wc next find Platonism brooding over the birth of genius and 
reviving with the re.sforation of literature and the fine arts — and 
this is the point where her pre-eminence over the cramped philo- 
sophy of Aristotle is most con.spicuo«s: .she shone forth in a Giotto 
and Mkhaei Angelo, producing some of the highest possible effects. 


Hui .t.v (ill lilt M ill 11 1! (111! M/ Ui I iiM utth ,ill )h,it 

It! (HHi uhi’h u' Ki.t liufii liw.s • t>. I'u !i<'nih 

Rt V I <luU( ‘ii. 

Uil! tli'‘ ’jl.iUi iiiijfi t I'* ihl 1 1 .lUi ilip' » 1 ' lliii'ii »• \<tij tn 

.i>k vuu! '**Hi '> \UH tli< 1 < li > n 1 1 Mii' I 1 I I lit ih.in olijtn t 

and uhtilu I t!n i< 5 ttn! a imlhi' n'thm <iu hk«‘ tin 
r'.pir liiiti that du i!i(< I'fi > ni < * mnn ii.i m t*. \{i, 

!n It* n,a\t' a hi aulitnl ih >' iijiinat nt ifir iijiiui a* th ltni f Ituiii tlin 
‘ t'n a's, ilhi ti )i ill'* ihi’ 1 1 a < »u, "w lift It i - tiit iiui ni' i \ t\ .«! i* tht 
atli ihnif ni ihc Di'ifs fhtu I'ltadv iIiHfian! shi (I'ltn ilta late 
sy ti'iits ai FjMii li, ami jiuhap iiinu itnti.i!, ph.hi ^sith 

tii(‘ !ti'' i>l the lilf and sIh' -pnil >)) Xafiiu 1 hi pUil ■ 'tiihi. ha^, 

uia^hi-. [ii'idiii fii a ft lu'w iiitH haiin al tritaitiK 

fVi'n fhii a (lit i<"i and in !< ni nS hnnnu naliur wr 

lia\(- a ! i! Ill h uaUiif, wiiu h \sc ma\ •.uni up a^ ihr tii/an' 
uf a Frciii ii il'iui iiy, aud.uUv. Juvuliiv, iniuun.dify aiitl 
fornijjfititi. lint wn inusi inatn In '•iMitit and knmv mil iiilmiai 
sclvi's; anti win, wlit'ij iiavt* ihi. jnavur ut judipiuj, “.htiuld wr 
takv !!u‘ asscilimi nr tHdinf ul' aui*tiiri;* I'lin purl iRiuiid wiys, 
“milrss Ni.ni i an jria’ ahmrj* hiinairhuw intMii a iliin^ K man". 

iainnuu Uir Mac;nH'u'nit & Clntmu thr Brnrf.utnr tiF his 
country delighted in the '■tudy of human uauue. Luther & 
Era.smuii underwenf tin* hardest iamjiaign. Sinii turn loved 
nictaphysies and in the euurt of our own F.li/aheih, Sit I*. Sidne,y 
& others resorted to a jsltiiosopher. We ate peeuliarly railed upon 
to thi.s itudy. An; we, in the unreasiiig i hange of all .sul»hinar>' 
things, tti imagine that the soul, whose natuie will not so far 
lluitcr us as to allow the hope of her one day bring nothing, is 
alone in this world, and without a sympathi^iug feeling through- 
out Nature? If self-knowledge prevent this unmeaning blank, is 
not it a delightful, desirable object? 

Mr. C. considers modem metaphysical philosophy a.s 
IKufectly erroneous; the formation of ideas from outward objects 
will not be allowed by him to the cjttcnt some require— for if 
you rob me of my senses I have .still my mind, sayi Mr. C, (But 
this argument is very defective. He should take away the senses at 
the birth to make good his ground, and then describe that mind so 
divided. Its extent and capacity may be fairly doubbsd or denied.) 

Again, if men do not acquir© the hsdjit of rcflectibii or erf* 

^ III IbiaA 
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(I.U itu: to r,t< h l.uuln t»l liu‘ tiiuui .dl tlR> aiKilirar, how usc- 
i< nm-t til- >m itadini: and nur daily intarioursn with t}»e 
Hi-jld iX human natun‘! I haw otu-n adiniu-d, lor inst.mie, the 
hr.tni% u! Fojic , dt 1 i'ipditn <il a uiooiiii'dit iiisfht, one part of 
uliuli t!r<titt)rs the uoith I'nle ns e;ilt uitli stars iiimimeraldc; 
tin- (o on« \siiit hafi m-xrr left the soutiK'rii h<‘rnis[!!H*i'i‘ would 
Of ahii'i't ttojisfi! f. hi!t the elet'ance of tiic lantftia.c^c & t!i(' 
thoui'ht^ hasf pica rd me. Mr. C, stnmirl^ reprobated those 
isuiks of inofietK time. uhi. li, under tin- false arts ornioKdity ;iud 
.itlue, .ippeal onk to die lowest sen-e', often, 'tis Itue, d!->£>nisod 
ill lau 'uaee fait, fir'iei\in<' amt the more dtUiyerous; while a 
!‘uidHi,' I iteidei ImI who-e ",emiine Inn itsol humour rW( ep atvay 
0(1 asional eio me % wiiiih h\ the pure mitid is passed by, not 
hei attsr It is had hut oiiVusive* and wheie the intellect is prc- 
etninetifh lonspitiious instead of th.at sensual feeling so often 
peivaditu; other mm h tnorc admired works.'-*' Bin .should you 
meet with .( work where \our understanding is appealed to 
through your senses, and your (-(mseience tlirough your feelings, 
thett you will he graU’fni when you can bring reileeliou tis your 
readi!ig and you will IIt! as I do now, after my twofold }ecture.s, 
that delightful hannons which e\er will he found where philo- 
s(*phy K lujited with sueh poetry as ,/iv > Milton and Shakespeare — 
or<(^y) those whi> has'c emleavoured to icconeih' all the powers 
of our nature into one harmony and to gather that harmony 
round the cradle of moral will. 

^b) From NB. 25. pp.tdo 6. 

Monday, 21) AIari.iu 1B19. 

Fourteenth of the Phil. Course atid the Last (O pray Heaven, that 
it may indeed be the I..ast) of All. Absil omen tie morte secundd: de 
primd sufficiet, sit moth post ohitum arujuu^tu.’’ 

<As image.s of Place are the best helps of Recollection, next to 
a healthy state of the digtattive functions, mental :ind bodily, I 
shall begin my brief recapiiulatlfm-— of the great outstanding 
points of the History of Philosophy)* <1 have) My address of this 
evening must consist of two parts / as the concluding Lecture 
<of the) on the History of Phil. <Gourse, I must place before 

• < > Iftiimte llimt ilir wardb riirlciKfd werr tmmi oitt In the drlginml 
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)t»u the its gUiiit uul t.iniiii , I’l lii ia. ? 1 v\!u h ! h i\( 

iVi >011, kagut In if auiJt . I iiiU ! plai I it >1 < * 1 < 1 < u in (la 

simple Mil}) cl ii StiUjii} mil *1 th* lit 1 1 lun I u Uui t tin 

impicss thfisr tuilln ilniui (h!i hem h th *<1% t 11 r A tin 

objects cnnimcn Ic huth N.!ui In 1 tl ni I (*i< I 1 ' \ ii< \i, t ■ i 

health) stall- It! tlu digi ani jicwd , mm 1 ' nib It tlx !u t 

aids of the Miinci) an .upplml, h 1 ai la / i' I 

will end as ms limt i.ntuii lnu.ni ami imm put in u >< 
ryes the t’anuhs cl the I'.ituauh , h m iLi f npla m te tin 

Hcllcs|)unt Imlspuiaiis th< tea i it I'th iii 1 md S' in ! im! 

ctnpliatii ail) entitled ui tlu ikU t |) 1 mm ui ilu lim, 

of hhem. 

Foi heir dwelt (ht Seiuitu X.itU'ic uhi < t.UH'uigis 

I'angues ha\ej 1-aiiguagei .n m.unti t Ih.ikti uf tlu s.»me 

onginal longue, h,ae luiii svt 11 A apiK Mitidid da Sirimu 
Languages, as the Hiisuvs, Vi.diu. and Ss 10 ( h.dd.ut , in 
order to distinguish them fumi the l.ni.u, tlitm a', Hmsicstanir 
&c belU'i th.m the far too vague and geiin.d tmii cl Ouetita! 
Langnage.s. Language of a tact* is its t haiat tri. 1 hr Literaluir of 
the Semitic Nations wete and to the dav air is i liarat tiv i/etl 
by ’being"-!, ttuperatnir, anti .niaititain assniots I hon shah 
thou shall or mnuHin in the slinjslr lot in of Lhromtles, 

as in the Hist. Btioks of the ( or mmilaltte, as in tlir inst.une 
of the Proverbs and the mote didatfu ifalins. No where do we 
perceive any ionnectwn lictw ren srnteni r i&t srntente but that 
afforded by Imughiatioii & L.xtitrmenf n.unrls, tiir portk ton- 
ncction. And .suth is the ap}no{niatr Laiigiiagr of Rrligioti - 
assumed or imitated in all rrligitnis lites even by the nations of 
opposite character — and need I say, the most jiroper irpository 
wherein to place Truths too awefuily f Jtf| iin{K»rt.uit & necewary to 
the Human Race to be trusted to the stumblings & alternate Pro- 
and Rc-gression of the growing Intellect of Man. As early ai tJicse 
we hear from the same authority of another Race, the Descendants 
of Japhet— distinguished <raainly> not only by their migratory 
tendency but by their common direction mslwmds-~om branch, 
<N.W.> more northerly — and ibe other S.W. more to South-~& 
this latter branch splits again into the two name* of Gredb it 
Romans — and in full understanding of the peculiar national 
paits that occasioned & justify the contrast of Jew and 
is the condition and the foundatioiHdone of all pMoiqpliscal 
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I 'if ml ([(!■ H) «(tn oi Philt* oplu, whiih wai unh moreN 

>1 < \i lu i\t h iiiiii ( II u Ui (ii<u< , ill Ihc Isles ui t}u‘<k-utiks, 

‘ I'l' ' I htiMii w.t iliiini^ the sanii piiiml .ijjpjopuate to the 

I I III ( j Mu in 

U( au th( •l.iu'imi’; <oininememenl in the Ionic School. 
1 hf hi t and mo t inipoit.int stip was taken by Thales, 

III piopn Jin'- the pifbltrn ui the oii^iii ik. toitstiliient laws of the 
Hiatutal Uinki ik be s ihi-d In the eiiotls & u'searrhes of the 
I nth i^tarxhn % uithout letunise to I’taditinn or Msthoiogy — 
Xhuiiui ,u!\ till e sv I m ide h\ the si lond Master of the same 

1 m di ni\(t<d dial the solution ot jdiaenoniena could 
not In liiii 111 11! phainoiuiua, .is the sol. nould he patt of the 
piobk m 111 be uhid .lud the thud, in whom the Ionic Sect 
uaihed ii% summit, **' diaineied that neither could any finite 
pown In liM H ai nnmt lot tin appeaiatnes -for to arroiait for a 
thtng sVi , tVc -ife thettiinc attiiimted the> sought for it in 
ceitaiu abstiac lions, makitn» all things ptorecd from the oppo- 
atnms Ik tei mu iiiat ions of the Finite & the Infinite— which he 
(oiisidered as real Ikmers, having an objective existence. 

iln tin* itaiian .School, tk the IVison of Pythigoras, Philo- 
sopln a> it fiist obtained an appiopriam name, *0 it here first 
ascended with a full face, lie saw, that <-ithcr th; problem was 
tnsuh ibk* |m j not meiel) as of infinite .solution ficm its complexity 
(for if only we weie progiessive, this would be 'vcll) but because 
it was impossible to clcterminc the first step, if the wlution was to 
he sought for frotn the sensc-S or what are called facts of Outward 
Experience. In the mind or nowhere. 

Bui yet not in the mind (gener.illy) as iriividual. It was 
thetefore to he a.ss«ined tlial a somewhat unci*’ that name was 
that was not iiidividit4il -and in this, or the yire Reason, to be 
found if at all But be saw that this could no be any fraction of 
mir Natuie-“but moral as well as intclkctt*!— -that it must be 
not philob^v merely but philosophy inckidirf philology & that a 
moral previous discipline was indispensabh 

On th«.se premises he .sought in the manifested in the 
Reason for the Laws of the World — and aught the adoration of 
the Deity as the common ground of bo*~afid in the belief of 
Kepler who adopted the same principles t? success was answerable. 
But soon the party spirit of huma^ature appeared — 

The Elcatic began by tayng the Hellect exclusively— 
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i t i>t uilM htiuu^ ^ u ai 

I in^ pii^iu sIihK tsi nui^ikiMl tt ji Nuf In hi mwu 

\aiiif4tiiH; llu » Mud ui! Ui ii i?uir 

{^uiii \\A <u v\»u nut luutr a4u! uda hu a it ( t ’ rn < I* ni ili< ii 
hf gav<‘ ilM* Ut IH u M. hiau dn “^.nu hull uni tin C uuiiit 
iSeiisiialist'*' 

l»isti\, Fiui (I'lijth t rrai li ( ' i< I til! int'i Umi ,»(»■ it 

dam. litis. & tiifir 111 n I tlini t>lii M 'tniiini di hiijrt nl 

ktimvlfdge nti uiam.ttuut, and (if p"Uij ..i jin»t.di/im' and 
cia-ssilying, .tnamn’d tlmiiiilu uinh i .Sli, Atntntir whiit* 

thost' wlK'rem.ittni! f.diiti’nl tn ttir jiiiiti ijilc ui Fs tlt.unna wlm 

snuglil iui tU- only iiiir •litniit, sV in it tn) Ftium and Fiophciv 
in li.m's, aiidL.ins in tlir hit .is itvi.ilrd llini' tin’ pnii- Ro.r.on; 
niiitNhiiilrd nnlcr F!;ktf> 

'I'his was t»c iif plw, ullrti the* Honi.ms trali/rd f»nt did not 
iiwftit -and (ihtistianit) hnnndit Religion drhiirtl .is this morn- 
iiu; .H«} Mrc - Super' litiun .irid (hr IRh line of i’hdosoph) 

The \.W. Brain h of the J,i[>etidae 
Rtli' ion U'pined tif Fltilosoplis ■ 

The Sthooincn modified lljr Feripatetje Phd. & mdteii 
ti nece.s.sity for ntional eoiivietion, & «irg»ini?ed the ftarbarons 
Languages with he conncctbns of the (Greeks and thus by 
diitinction without division aerommrwiated it to the rbaracter- 
iltks of CSothic Sc. lidian. 

The Platonwt bwoded over the Birth of CJenim d: the Fine 
Arts*— and the very cSscoveries, owing to this, brought back the 
Materialism — of Denoc. & Epirur.— the Sceptics, and the 
Scfihists — in short al! bat tribe which had their Triumpli in the 
French Revolution — 

%m Lay Sermon’** 

Then apply 

the [prevailing] of Idoifeing shewy men [showynes#] rf the 
JJay— 
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t u ) m i f I uf thu In t iN\ out 4t all 113 l!ir iiaiiirc^ ofa report^ 
Ma ’ i DuuihM 1^1, 1’^lill f luM4‘\ ifW iH iiniiiforituiiVej 

^ ^ ^ I 1 ' ihii uohui>f 330f*u 4 < pt t\s Ail iiHikdtwn of 

n U 1 ih i-iiofi nUii i , 

‘ M 44^^ ij i I j 1 ku\ niiiiiplncy iXi\^ 

i 01 ’ 4 ^ 1 f o)u t lu\< fii ippn.i\i d ijf the titk% 

i ! h’ !> * t aM' f \iM3t puin! oiO 11 h Ilia! n}in|>aii\ with 

h 1 ^ i ih mu ; 0^ d\ tia ul pupiiLui/ias wlio ikniiishcd 

10 ih\4 s wakr Vu folOMlut Uuo |k jp 


f I 4 JI Ki If 

I I nuit'^ I 4 ftiii in l%%s H\Htuo.uir than k>T looit* are on p|>* 56-64 
d Ml V 

: \ i^oliifn ( iuhLi wai worn bj the Afheoian^ before Colon’s tiiuf *‘a$ an 
eiiiiilfin of fin if ¥laim to bfui^ (fnr wrii wm tlie supposed 

*^oiiKin ffi thf imri wj’h Liddell and Scott on TfuicydidcH, L 6* 
hit oiirr apfilnations o| one of CoknidgcN favourite principles^ see 
Sn}ilrf, A I), 7/n (jtiuul Pnuaple af ik Rmmiliaim af Opposites m 
itmphned hj Ce/ffn/A/. Ann Adinr* npO, 

\j* ( lolrrklgr w«w i|yiiu 1 loar that J iomet wan, howtn tr^ pact first ami historian 
only iiiudfiitally. (!J, Mm. Cnt, i2> ihi, 170. 

5. HtfodoltWi IL 51. 

6, Hif noitlKiok frfrw f«j Ilrrodottis, IL 5^1, 

j. TmmOf miift (Mm Pmsm bj *(hmiP was puWishcxi I>y James Maepherson in 
1763 M tramklimw from the Ollk* An invesligation lifter hk death (1796) 
rc\ralnt the jmticr of the charges by Johiwn and others, that it was 
Lirgrly a foigfiy. Public anger wan «5ti!l sufficicnl in iHip to enable the 
piibliibffs to aiiiioiince in ilir tWmr fur Jan. 6| 1819^ the fourth editions 
iif Uomkd mui Coiwmy Dekckd^ m aposure of Maepherson; 

<k;lmtlgc% referrmr wmkl strike a rwfwmive chord in liii audience. 

li iiofmrw authmship. In 7 ,T»* L H. N. Coleridge says that S. T. C, 
hml not read Wolf and in an article, ‘^Coleridge, Dr. Prafi and Vico^* 
fill Pkkt. Nov. N||3) It IS draily argued that he had not in i8i8 read 
Vim, two Mlely »iirr« for his views. PcMiWy he was indebted to H. N. G. 
Cf. itm Mm CriL, 405, 410. Coleridge did read Vico, if not before 1818, 
|mter» Sfc T.Li 36, and there are rrferenco to hts Mmd& Seimm iri the 
iio^booltt, 

§, pw^si qf ik Smmihmim npil#ws. This was a problem which 

puisd^ Colcridgf for many ymm. See hlim^ 11 738* A note headed 
”C«iifC'ti»e'' in i*M. 4 cl 4 MS. {£155} iiddi notihfi^'to the point 



*|flH H I I i 

of U# H I tfl* I UM U ^ 1 ’ t ^ I t i *. T t I 

f,il i 1 UUII t J { f i ! f I ^ I I 

Ff ( i(i i Fi 1 ^ S' ^ i i ^ f ^ 

\| ^7 ^ ^ * ( f| * \ f < H 5 I * , i i ^ I I 

i i Hi ^ . rr ! li H I M X!**^ I s i i 

nil, ( f n Jk It ^ ! i ^ "i^ J <• I s ^ 

Tihfi 1 1 1 1? 1.1 < f i 1 \\ 1 nf j \\ i I } / I I ^ ti * 

M ]l \ i a U h i \^f\U u 

In j I na M fl ti f \ i 1 1 i ^ I tin 

IS nut vup Hi i n ?n I ni ( a hsp ul i ^ i ii « 1 n 

ft a iii^» fhun i 1 IM ? nuF I \ !s ^ j t ^1 1 i f li i i! 

IS wt^sm H f tii HMt la ? n ? Uf n M ^ a i} a ff r* 

iin|H r Uttif iiuuhI * I fla i iniinr 1 1 * i j n h Un t Fi ts If t If s Mih 
\\ ifhuHifii if in nuft tf mt f r t n I ^1 fj i i n i i r n 

lv*Iir f til il Ua UH ^fun u j 1 f F " an t tl *' ti i i * I i? »• I j < I t i 

ihr purpu’n ul hn » if) I n |>>Ufh n* f* / I si ra I , S ^ 

iki OinP t P f i * I 1 i >1 in 5 \ : I 11 ifuf 

IB tilts If Huh i 4 f n* i tj t- din » t u" ni * i i I nM u i a % 

u\fj ihnn i’> fnhiifu# >1 fin s f j u >n i n rr*f{ inuiiu- 

fhrislit uiil pinthu'itu 

F<u\ttih I rii< lii f nl< d ?« m t « f » an tin In ♦ it n» i i ii 
in flir lint ki tnir Srr lln* p 71 

10 , III tim (ind llir pifirdinii n-ntf^nirN ihr tflrtruif ipp? m n» Ir fn ilir 
ihnlwilh Mtnc d JiH« n il tj 4ho C n rin, /f/ \ril /k f , I inf 

11, ty» Jistiliwli p, 71 

I a. T)tTWtm C'kilrndgf wrnte in the murgm nf ilir MS ^*4 wr\ Imik* *wfr i« 
wanlftl 

Cjolericige iwn pagn fuiihrr <m qiiritn Siiitilf^^ amt flif bngiwgf 
lirrr iiiggcsis li« ef Phshmffkf, siikI r^l Ilir pliraur **itll 

mglil And «haf»” n rfanlrd fnirn i\u% Finuirdd Awd SiAiilry tlirii 

continiiei: npifiinn lltry hraruHrd lr«m tlir Phnf*rtitwrw , Ihf 

divinity of llir Phcrnii lani awrm tlir pniiripir of tti» world in Ir a ikrk 
spirimtl Alr^ m the spirit nf ciaik Air, nml CIh»«« imiibleii iinrl inviil%rcl 
In darkneM; tliAl llii« was Infinite, aiicI m long iiiiir Iwd nci luniirid, liwt 
(they sty) the Spirit bring mnvfti wiili llie love of lii« rmn l¥liiciplr%# 
tliwe WAS fiiArif ii miElicm, fiiej whuh nrAtire was railed tins wa» tlir 

bcgifiiimf of the prodiriion of til thiir^; bill tbr Spirit biff tin 
l^nertlioni and from tins conaiwbn of the Spirit wm begotten 11 wr, wbkli 

«« «•«« * . . *» M ... .» «» * « i .,** 



13, See I « r«fportadl* 

14 , Stanley# #. d$n 5 *ia« 

15 * The BritWi Institoiion was fonndad In 1 & 15 # to escooriife y<wi^ artistf 
with mmfff and «liibitiaw; It wm a riiml to ibt Acaclitay. Tbe dmmk 

...Jf*At..... IBIl*' .d.^M ..if J. ,if It « » M »« » H * „ 
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HI i ( u Niaiih ^ // iti , ihr tn if inn aiifl n<i.r I m}^^nAU,i similar 

I i Ir 11 Ir? ^ ^ 

i 1 J 5niiiiit}, 1 ? itiu j>th uidStii}l»\ fi/? Hi, uJiis to 

I ifiil In Miv ^ life «iru|sfi^u i .ill authunfs 

I I nir j iMiiiiiiuiiti I *u iud in nnti ju« nt wilk Sianfr) , a/? uho 

i|ip ii*% C itriH l/r \ :i /Va , I uui ih 
1 i / n» ,4 *f u i ; 17^ » 1 \n i nf? nd^r mi l» uintiibiilKni to mtiiial 
la^f n\, srr / t H kfi ii ii L *.4 m i iIk ^mnd^ III itifi 171 
4 » Ifuiifn, J» hii» 17*4 1700 I oi ( ricliif tm liis uiiilniniiioii to 

i n M th / ao I llu I lami^ HL 179 180, 

*1 I t H 

•* f \ I Im n f f # ntMU|Mrin tmaiafr’* Ikuscui na « h itwb and 

\|t ill *4 Nh i» m \l| ill 1 fU ^li 

I I unrnui I , I ♦ >Ofs ilu jul junti imh fho ( ntna i\ t mj pt foi ih^ 

iiiuiiirH I li# \ ( Ifudrim 

I f linnininfi* I IIH, h» 4 <k tin mwsuw and iiii iitioos ilir saiiir mum. 
.‘I sditn, }nhn, i)f Ihn XIIK I XXII, S)nt Ii Clap I, 

.fOi Ii Mmlfio mIiuIms tun! to attqji ihr \u\s that P>liuigoras 
traieilrd t^idch 

j% ( iiirirnLilion of Pvikagouan ttwmology if the fame as 

IriuiriiiaaiiX fiiit hn uurgnulia on Immmdnn oppose him. Poffihly 
ilif s Ur fr tu iMeii a 4 1 iU r date ( / Inne soirK*timc% fancied it possible, 
tliai Ihf iMhagoiiaa auronoimv \sas a ssmWii Alciwrny or Theology. 
'**1 Ins ofipio 4p|M*ns s<iv uaiiton a figiiiriit and so easily sufjpHed 
by ihr loiiifto; d iiKknl the onil> maU\r \%a% to make up a derad. But wc 
do not kttou e\rn P)du mranf by ten -assuredly, not the 

^ mere niiinlrr, 10, as m tm gumeas oi ifii lIotKcsd* MS, note cm Ten* 
ncmaiiti, L in u And see aha Lect. Ill, note 8. 

Ab. Mirfitel Svmes, Esq , LieytenaiU-Clobnel in Has kfajnlyh 76th Eegiment, 
wrote an mo^ouni of tm travels 10 which Coleridge lefeis. Emkas^ i& Am; 
Sent by the Govmsor-Gencral of India in the year 1705- London, 1800. 
For Ckilcridgr on the brans lalioo and Pythagoras, and a story against 
Pemie ami l>e Q,iimrry, see T.T., xM xKii. 
ay. fhere w no rrlerfiice by IXogenrs laiertius, in Ins work on Pythagoras, 
to n li|W«. Arhtode giv« the Pythagorean explanation of them in D0 
Cmkn IE 11, a fmsage g noted by lemirmaon, L i f n. 

a8 f>erwifrit Colrridgr lommenli: will appear I think a very bold 

»mmnpum% to infer from such slender premises that the estaWishmmt 
of C«tfi III India was posicnor lo the time of Pythagoras.** Again 
Ck>lrridgr m wrong m his chronology, (the Ivginninp of the caste system 
iwng tost in anliquityl bat right, roughly, in his social theory, connecting 
emte onginally with roiiqyciil and subordination. 

#§. Hcraiotw IL 104 and 164. 

3^. l^rwetil Coiemige writes in the maigirt : **On such points it » difficult 
«o genemliae, the priests in England were sufficiently powerful before the 
pfopcttition a$ it stands seems rxcliisive.** 

31. la aiffw^merit with Tcrmeimann, L 91, m is the i«i hatf df the 
ttttrt ptragraph. 


i ^ 

i \ 


di> ^ r If? t/r ^ i \t if 1 H f rl nu 

I hUi Ui M { rt i i- ^ i U U r j < 1-4 

If i {Hii ! * b khi < i, i uJ \ u f I’fl Jt5 ii SI U « n n ii ihf i k | 

tiiilnnif U ^ fi i I M I t \! I ? ♦ i k I 

In / /ii r r * FI 1 1 ^ ^ ^ f ^ i ill I ! Iiumii |h ih*- 

I h, I II !l ?l SI ‘ n I i ‘ ^ iff 1 1 I it h I |r |r«if i i,>f 

FailMUII. I\ \\M\ - .UkI \\ I t »I«T| ^ illliu l|r I flir 

h^UH itfmf i id Ji Ifi Pf»H« I ifiiirin i ti* ii 'HI ih# t k it Ir af 

I mplicJiiiW ' 

lfiiWm«L \ii ? pmiM m phihsiuphu ut t|j^ hr%t t future li < 
fhi (mmr ihr tmi^inuUm C olrntl^r u in Inun? II 4 Vmi> Iimiii ilir frsili«il 
|Miinf hr to waki » n it, ouh ‘ibmt but rtkiut till triir 

philwu|ili>% ir th*il of muul n?»t ^ftunlv r ifiMinb 'fc’tlirtiwr rr««ig* 

ni/«l m not, arr 4\fumrd if f ril kl uofr 

i}nmn\, P>tli4gfwa\ hasr hrui o t ^ 4 rn 4 ictlti htr d ^ 

and HL.i I ^2% b In a nnir an iMnrtjjuin II 77^ drrafiu Mr 
iirhnni its "‘a Uniting * urn nt m da hUuh ir^ti i h p*i. of ihr I MUf in whitls 
the itrrainy i.mdmimm nt |>a\si%r \'i’ioM*nn»n 11 bio|rn into hy 

SriwaiKim frcirn within nr withoni r% -gr tlnirimuti Irnm wiml in the 
slnniacli iw «i knot in thr ihr ftiilg'iiiriil taring tyffiriKifdi 

title in both lii fwnnioiw* thil of nf'lirtntng and tlwit of driiying the rrality 
of ihc Iinageis prcwsnicd to the Mind*** Srr tilii« Lrrt Xl» p« 

, Tm^iofrgf w C'loleridgt’s uinai tritii for the prifiriplr hr m WfilAinifif . Cy 
Snyder, A* I>», Q 40 idg$ m Lt^gu itnd I^immng^ tab** 7, where ii » agaifi 


m 


I ' I t I »i itfhff, 1 ij f hanniij 

» I ( u I , t II HI <11 H 11 ( tuikii , ! H.hlMss 

ti 4 1 n « • 

U ^ ^ *** * ^ i “ r i / n u t. k I inj‘ ui durtfoii, tj 

II f > * ' If' ili 1 7 U’ . ] 1,1 H j ,l !»./ j, s M , 

' i i. ! s ii I! 1 1 ! II I ii. iti li 1 I t II Icmicni mn, \ IH. 

^ ^ I j'» iiid I M I \ . 

i ^ t i I fi/, I m nlmh tivn is 

p ‘ ^ ^ M P / ! I UM I u T t H If hrf fit I iliif {[{ •?! npiioii 

1 1 ihf* I ir I III f }sfi I If iiut* ( nk vts in 

P' iH Ili » 'ihf fy * 1 Ih if Til ii tr II t <1 lii^s i |i ip ipr* fxtt i- 

III ihI h ifiiir ut If P MfHpl 1 i i Hi iniiiiH ft IT II !\ fitipi hi? 

* \ If tJ?c if V { It i If t I <1 It i la t J P n f f it uquu i tlu 

Hfs I \l III, ila fi ? Will I t \i uj fhf usf llfp, in I u liK li 41 r thm - 

I rr in! TOfirh ^|uoihusf rt i \t t na f f pi H Ht il hui h *sh luutie 
\n Irlr* » n|ui4isi ill! Irnrti! SmiaiiTtn I aa and *\«tnon: . * it 

t tP «t tnPM I?*! iht anni 4^ Pi* \| s I i»u inn iPain II | 
f f da i iff III .p f , Inn ^ i I p I 
|ti mmiffi (J nf»tr \i I hfMiiargiiwI oii TVnncrmnii 

arr prirfiiir 4tn ilm |Hiiid 

i kt I mf H ihr liV’riin nauHH bh Kamuiwoi inUi <$II Iuh view^ 
and irrwirrfi Wliy fhtiuld ihr PvlhagiiC'^ans have bffii igneraml 
* «f thf dwiincfsnii Indv^w* Ihr ;ihiira<£ and the c<«Krece in their 
tiir Ilf ihc irnip >iUfub«i, an^ more ilun we m our use of the 
frfiti'tJPiaiinU'^ I lirftM jem m all things tyrHfiiufiii ami governing 
pmrrif Ihr iluraPen and «fliuuiu«n of tshidi are reprevntcci 
10 ua bf Nymbris, an by ipmlMilu Names. namely^ not 

i^llcgoncal or arbitrary, a bynibil bring an essential Part of that^ 
liie whole of which it repraients* IhiJi i$ the Pytbag. Doctrine, 
which ii not to be put off by the merr tpnt dimt of an opposite 
Spteni* viz that which admits of no Ideas but the regulative 
onesi A pmfimndtr view would have delighted in ohservingi at 
how early a prrimi the great fimdanirintai tjsiscstioii of all 
Pliilc«o|ihy waj sfarte<h and divided men a* cording to the 
iiiliiiion into the two genera generaiinnia [strl of Philosophising, 
even unto this day. As Arhtotir ^ Plato ; : Kant : Sc In ihng. 

On 1 rtinemann, I. : f and-* , llie | O 

t Icr Ikiat: I iiniu i m not a number of itself* Sparc k 
the w^mmm representative of the | O- f O X is Time: 
Etrmiiry the Identity of lioth Such appeari to have been 
the dogmata of the great Samiaris who ir»teacl of being, as 
Trimciiiann aatertSi a was ciTimeintly an Idm4%t 

line same Fate hm bcMlen Plato, and will iK^falpI eveiy ^mkdu 
Philiwiophy. 

On Teiinenitiin, L mo: The arithinoi of Fyth* were evidently 
Itir very tame a» llie Mm of FImtoi The antichthon pcwibly 
the S#l«toal Mm^ nmt to the Sunt (« God) and hiddari partly by 
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I i 1 u * 


I y 5s * 


iti puu i 1 M * * 4 1 ^ nr lir , >s 

Man. 

.|7, *Fuffr 2, llrr-Ar'iii C 't T ^ ^ 1 ^ * 

tn An liifarsi^ >* anil iU [»n hh nn 1 U n ^ ' J f r ^ i ! 

discn\ri\ tint th<’ ot v* a ? ^ | i * > i i* «» n I U>»*tv ii’ 

ri|na! in tii^M aluijH «!'. ulnt m i V in’ M na » i *t|| 

4H, //rrn//jn f /. Biadln'*^/ W !.an u’,* an t n » t n n I I r ?/ iT' 

,|<f, I)f‘mnnl C sAnisI ^riuin nnl ?■ inn* ui ‘it n | *1 inn I ^ n n k 

C’t»lriick»n is ml < In n and I hu# Iw » uiun m i«. la n 1 ani. i| n n* 
pnini I In it an dm unr i 4 nan ^ i 1 * If n* ‘ A u<nii 1 *^ 

(utiffn rhia* and lai u af^uunt’ hnt n tpp^ n t r t ^ * t I 1 jf\ n'f | tr 

C iud; and a Imuarj* iv k | I a* a ^ n d i»kj . ih 

WiW H^mboll/nfi fn\ list’ \itirs at nn tU in tni l« a #u 4 Ira 

|ila\ing ainn'irualK pnaiunrnl pail *' 

511. P/ii/<h<i/Av di. n/f / %iun r \Hni»an 1 ui I \ll p *11 t I * nn ^ 

51. P)tlw^ur4s tiiud^ th** in aiun at tha f ssih an i U ? ua« 1 f niii 

a irnlial lirr, Anniailr, n/ . U I p ^ , I ^ 

Vmitru 'I uitirinamu L u*In 1 tta’a'- t! n in iMhi^^nrrah *n«ffinr 

the gi'KlInnul ts itir sun. 

53. Sumeiif mrnhnt imkmhn huhuh ti i tL^m Nf r ni|f*t III p|* fJ7 »i, tlir 

C|iiotalit>n fiain Wiikuid uanJatinii of iIk* Hh» ** ^ jCiW I alriadi»fr hrrr 
probably rrlni^ n> UalUns, «<* to War?*' n Ilain{t 4 j.p \Aiu flu! 

wurk^ ami posnidy 10 Sii Wilhauj Jatiu, thr disnuMsohml nrimialist ami 

rninpaiafnn pliiL Afuni (f Muitlaatl, { II A»>‘ m . /''bd* ♦ //IIP / I 
Clolffidgek rupv* of Ihihns J. A, IkuNpUm a/ l/ir *'»/ imhh 

contaifiing hb aufngmpli miirs^ n in tbr Ibifoh \lusruiii 

54. (Jf, ** 11 n' lilglily ihfingli IrarfulH imi uliu air*/, inluibiiaiiis nf 

anrirnt Indud* .dJk» 10. Iiitr<j*[furn»fy Aptii*nsin KV III 

55. The Rolf 11*1 sttinr w*w ifnmajvrrrtl ui I7<|lb fun llu* liiruuglf|:*hti ^vriliiig on 
it wm not drciphfrul until four ^rur^ .tlfrr ibis IriOiir ra»Ifri4,gr* ilium 
the igmwame of hit tiinrs in nuittns of Egipimn anfu|iHlir»» lliinigli ilie 
anlipathy exprmffi here fttrikrf ouf ax uinOdriulguin, Hr ihAffS 
Schrllingb frar of the iwf matlr (by Voltiurr uiicl «iilirni) i*f 

libtory to dtsciedil the iiupiVtam r of $hc lirbrew iiuiiribuiwn to t 
lion* I wonder if lik views were rokwrnl from f biiiibmlgr «ljip hf itor 
of a Fellow of hii own roilegr, Cbllirrt Waferlirbb win* m 17II4 rrud i 
paper m **Thf Origin of Alphabetic itl t,Ili«raefrini**„ in wlifcli mrm 
similar to Cbleridgeb were eKpirwecL See Simmits if ih Mmrhiim 
md Pkiks^hkd Smkl^f IL ayB foil 
§6. C«rri»fl»ii BemiifSn A prim ahop in St. 

57. IXffcrent forriw of the word ^^touF* are repr«iefii«d by wi«« blwii in 
mriow postnm 

58, L 4«. «%ciie« 

v «rTirf toiff fft 

4 w|Jb!|\p 4 m Jit <JI 

I. The notes for tiii* lecture are in NB, 93 , pp, 

a. CaM^ was firat lawdl, aoooidii^ to I 1 »b NJB.'D. la CWW^S 


f* ^ t a iiS r tj. Iv Mimx\ 

I ! 1^ II ! vj nf I •* I f \f t ( hffuli/ nn ^hi iiy, 

i k,,*, ^ 5 ^ ^ ‘ hur r IM Bk. 1^ ft III 

^ \ HI B i III lilt hjf* H/*;j H,i»i ft^ ti^r Muv*il SiHitf|, \^dt* 

i I I »!n hi u Bmi} .ivwt i.unig lli?* *Hiolci- 

III iihikihg,*' * rh-hiakui^*' uf ihr %r{ Urm rHrnul 

I ( 4*ii^ irt IHi tiujii ul ihr inih^./\ i^fJkaf, SewUmk i.ambiid^^r 

H ihf^h ^%hi h Kuji^r, ^u Kuuu In Parc 11 Jk Cukrum 

, i^i\it I ’ f un 1 niv a?id t id)\ e.g. 

* n tf I n H fii/ir ini *f,uin ^euffunks Hu^uhntnC *»r iml and the 
fi» n itih n«fd ^ i n 

I !*• ^ • >|»^ ^*1 H/iu , jiluf, I 7 *M s \\as still] in njeen% 

U!n4t> k’i fills 4K I7nd hr ss is quutnu; '*Uif end of ihr liM edition nf 
hii {ipu k' Nrr P ir, IL ni 4 If MLi\ Ins tonuiinnl tnirifM «i tiiniries 
nt li^ln an i » Mloai n altrsfrd to In mans |4aMai*rs ui liir noirbnuks. is 
thnr 4 hnk IrUsrrn ihr iflnrn$ r \r%%um\ optn at tin uiu i and (i<ictlK*\ 
mild) of * olfiiit/ Srr Lri I \ . nytr ioj and vr Ihc nrxl liulr brlnw this <«it\ 
4 Ihr ’*i 4 d |)hilo»o|iin '' » ilai of Pliitinui ami hn lolhmns, r.g. in the IV 
laifirad, Ilk \.4» and m ihe V Ennrad, Bk*v,7* Ihr \UHr inniit h made by 
Ihrllir in ihf KninwJ |iir Fa^kmMiri, See Lf« t,V» iiutr * 40 ^ and Vli 
iioir ii, 

*1* Atwihrr rxampir of Cblrrkigr’s pre^Fremlum Insights* Ihc nolebooks 
lonhuii iiiiitiy olucrvaticimi nn loath, duuhie Cutiili, am! vwlam e*g. A»F,y 
« lAllaa). Cj* Lm.VIL rmtr ih. 
h* Pflhagoreaa tniinlirr anil ihr Flatoak idea airc rqiiatcd iw a marginal 
mjte cm Tcniirroamn (Sfr also LrrtJI, notes 45 and qin) Ihc Clabalisiic 
Utiiniljcff ami Ifiier* the »ilph«djet utt rkmmis of the divine world and 
arr Ihr Imit of Ihe workhamh hi fact of the whole cieadcm. 'fhey are 
cleicrifcrd in Part I of the CUhala, the Jestiraln In Fart II* the Sohar, the 
aiikiiowahili'ty of Cod i« laiiglii, and the docidiw of cinanaliom. The 
a»ii«d0W with Nci>phi 0 ukm and Akxantii for Judaism were not likely 
to twi mi»rcl by Ckifcridge, 

7. Timmmm^ W» C* For C>3»leridg«*i use of his GmkkMi dm' PMks^^pkw 

sec Ilic I ntrod notion §1. *rhb is the first explicit reference 
to Icnncniami k% the kciarci. The limits of the compliment are obvious 
riiiiiigti; Crdrridgr in the A:^s$sM had dcplorrdj, as wdl he mighti the 
ciftrth of hktofirs of philosophy in English, 

8. TAf## ii$idi qf phitm^phers. The contradiction here with Lfclure II, p, 107, 
» mimr apfarc fit than real Clokridge usually classes the first two together^ 
tlifir error being of tlic same kind, lexically, ir. a fajlurr to distinguish 

tubject and object This m hhs rritkism of Berkeley 011 the one 
band md of Spiiio«a atsd ffobbes on the other, C/* Muirferad, cp, dl, 76*7. 
f . Prr»iiiimbly Tlm»ci» Ix^riw, t Pythagorean whose work a not now con- 
ikieifcd authentic but only m al»tracl of Plafeo*s Timam. 

10 . Ckellui LucaiiUi, Ot Jl/hlure* 8 . 

11. Tenwrittiitiiii i 76-7* tolciiclge*s real objection to accepting Ocellus 

Luctiiiii »i » Fyttiiii«ttiii ii clwest ai the end of the fm. above, p.117, 
iii w«fk D* if now conadered spuriow. 
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12. Tennemaniij 1 . 1411011. 

13. Fest. Pestalozzi ? See note 37. 

14. from here to the end of the next paragraph the facts come Irom 
Termemarin, I. 150-3. 

15. Diogenes Daertiiis’ life of Pythagoras is referred to but not quoted by 
Tennemaiin^ I. 151. Coleridge either remembered it v^ery minutely^ or 
bad it in front of him. “The verses quoted by Diogenes” he says in 
a margmai note, ‘"‘do not contain the nams of Pythagoras^ "tho” probably 
the preceding Lines might.” 

16. See Lecture IL pp. 90--91 and notes. 

17. Cf. A,F., I43~4j and Lecture II. p. 90. Coleridge sees in earl-y ci^vilizations 
many tendencies toward later tliinidng, E,g. the Sophists are desenbed 
in the £mnd as upholding ‘*the Latitudinarian system in its first birth- 
place in Greece”. Frmid, IIL ii i. 

ifl. Coleridge’s marginal note to Tennemann, I. 184, indicates %vhat is in bis 
mind. ®*But §"¥ in which Melissus is paraphrased does not assert the 
reality of Space. It is merely an argumentuin act opj^onenter, ‘\foujr o^n 
Doctrine of Space involves the necessity of my Position, For it is either 
filled or not filed. The latter is incompatible with the toium in amne parte^ 
without which God cannot be conceived, and the former is preclusive 
of all Motion’. Doubtless Meiissns held Space for a mere Forra of faite 
and subjective Thinking. The existence of Umealities, ex ^ratza,of Subject 
and Finite, is the true unsurmountable contradiction in ail these sclieraes 
of Spinosism. M[nte} et SpmosamF % 

19. Coleridge’s marginal comments on Tenaemann^s account of Zeno’s 
conundrums are very engaging but too long to indode heare A briefer 
aote^ directly related to these, appears in NB.27, and indicates how 
superior in teiseness are his private compared with his public utterances* 
at times, 

IVB.ay: Zeno’s demonstrations of the non-existence of Motion — 1 
am astonished to fmd them held valid or even intgeniious by 
Teanemaan and others — the whole Sophism lies i . in making a 
false assertion^, that Space is divisible into infinite parti tigs [?] j 
each iiiiinitely divisible. Now space has no parts, & sofarfroua 
being iehnitely partible is not partible at all— 2. io assutoing* the 
actuality of an Impossibility under the cover of an If— 3- In 
supposing separate & comparative magnitudes where they do 
not exist, and abstracting them where they do — So in Acliilles k. 
Tortoise — -Achilles’ stride has here no appropriate magnitude. 

4. That if Things in Space are real, Space must be so 5 but Sp. is 
mot, ergo, Things are not, i.e. iftheTable I see, be arhingontof 
me, my SmingqfiX must be out of me. Space is a nio»deofSeeiag— 

N.B* There arc visualities of negation — ^positions of negatiom* A. 
man in a Balloon (supposing Mta not to look at his Balloom) with 
his eya open has a vismaiity tho’ be see mo thing, no irmg-e, very 
distinct from the sane man in pitch darkness or with htis eyes 
shut~this requires to be explained— it is like the appeniagess of 
Images^ as A taller than B— &c which is neither in A or 3 B— but 
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rises out of "botlij like Tartmi s thiud sounds* When I e''iprcs'^ tiij 
wonder at tiierevereaceshovvn to the coiiiindr urns of ZiiiQ..ii 4 
tJieir ele'vationin A^ntmomiesof Reason^! Ido *>0 the more jljt 
tlae Object to be attained (•= tlie iion-exii^ tence of a coiporc^i 
Object as an Object only, and scpaiate fioiii the subj^ 1 1, cm 
oSjieltm sen objec turn est^y might be and so often has bn*n, ea*il) 
f>ro\red by analysis of what is meant by it, namely, color, and the 
sensation of being repelled kc kc, 

Soe tlie 1B50 ed, III* Bb fn., foi De Cldnrf^ o iuk<t 

Coleridge on Zeno’s conimdrums Sara Coleridge (sec prioni^ 

ODL the point to Leibnitz. 

20. Possibly Gobridge refers to Descartes* an- roanubjTtioi .k irti . « 
to Gassenidi, that fiom the Cartesian position, existence n^atii f) ih j .. * 
from ’walldng. 

21. la his marginalia on Tenneinann’s section on Sexta-> bnipiriiu, Cohri^ 
reFers to ‘'his inapossible Doubts and lying pretences to dfiuhiing’”, the 
violence of Ins attack is partis^ accounted for by the paitialii) of 
Tennemann’s exposition arid defence. 

22. Coleridge, againist Teanemann, hotly i^upports Heraclitus 216 full, 
as bebng probably act pantheistic, and certainly^ in Ids vlw, not atoraistir 
nor atheistic. He writes, among othei notes, one on the bach board of 
VolE: 

^ Fhe Censures with which Teiunemann concliides ills cliaplei on 
Hera*clitxis, were inewitabk from his point of view, md lus 
^ anacqua-inledness -with the doctrine of Symbols. Like all the 
FheLstsofhisrime,he passes lightly b> tlic dfowr/if, the Katiiir, 

, tiaesTubstance (oMa) of Deity — and takes ‘V/e« kochstin Ceijnlin^\ 
tfcie supreme Thornghtage, for the living Clod: and as a good 
orthodox Kantean especially, can iool dawn ^anz lorrekm orilbr 
old relig:ioES, i.e. Realists, in the compilacent possession of his 
o-^n newly acquired Vmmft-glaube^ i.e, belief ol a Gt»d, under 
aji ackiowledged incapability of attaching to tlie word a single 
notion not demonstrably absurd, a Yemimftglmbe^ fot which 
tbe Believer professes Mmbelf unable to advance dn e'm^ge^ 
mnimfiiges Wert! I 

23. God isr the nltindte Subject^ the World the ultimate Chjfd, A rcrunriliatir® 
of, as well ats a distinction between these, in some kind of organicaily 
caaastructed whole, was Coleridge’s constant interest. Of Hwaclitm on tir 
suloject Goleridg^e says (again a marginal note on Teiuiematm), “The 
Divine Nature of Heraclita is neither an Aggregate, as m the Panhylisls 
(=Carpi3tscalar IMateriaiists) nor a resrdt, as with the Hylozoisis, nor an 
ifi-Beiug that exists only in Particulars, without self, as in Spiaeza, Mow 
wbat is neither 0f these three is not Atheism/* And earlier m the same note 
h& has said,** Whatever is excellent in the Miut-phib^opkk oi Schdlim and 
his Disciples and offsets,, is anticipated therein, [HeracEtus^s system] with- 
ornttkcafoeiradoBSoftheGleranaii School;** which helps to explain the im- 
portance Coleridge attaches to this point for *'thc intelligibility «f philo- 
sophy hereafter’*^ , See also Lecture IL note 46* 
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24* Chubb. Tlionii. ;ci.i747) and Morgan, Thomas (d.1743), two deists who 
away tlic bupernaturai elements in ChLristianity and reduced 

to ( thic^. 

Cirerti, De Xui. Deor.^ I 22. Simonides was asked by the despot Hiero 
to extilaisi t[>c nature and attributes of God. Each time the aixswer 
rl'q lo^tcd, Sirnoriides doubled the length of time he required 

r )r it. 

20. ( /. Mulrlietid, ofh ciL^, 283-4., for a comment on this work, from the 
iiantingtoii of chapters of the Opus Maximum, On a loose leaf between 

II 21,4-5 of this .MS., copied in J. H, Green’s hand, is a part of the 

qunution ir,ed here by Coleridge. 

27. bp\niilu>. See aho Lecture XlII. pp. 345 foil. Coleridge’s interpretation 
ugro'B in girieial ^vith that of Lange, F. A., History of Materialism^ and 
C., The Gutk Aiomisis and Epicurus. 

i 3 . Makrialism vs. Spinosism, sense perception vs. abstraction {Z^no). Coleridge’s 
point is of Intercast here in view of his defence of Spinosa, e.g. vs. Hobbes. 
Svt Lecture XOI, pp. 3G4 foil, and note 25; and Lecture XII on 
null) rialiftiii. bpinosanr’, Coleridge preferred Spinosistic “pan- 

tin Liif’ to materialistic “atheism”. 

20 . It 1 hiom of SGlmnon^ i I . i— xii - 

30, Socrates. See also Lecture IV. pp. 148—154; Misc. Crit^ 31 1. For an 

interesting passage on the Socratic-sophistic method of arguing, to com- 
pare with what follows, see Coleridge on Logic and Learnings 58-9. , 

31. In hlv account of the Socratic daemon Coleridge is following Tennemann 
fairly closely (Teiin., II. 32 k f.ii.).He comments more critically three 
years later: 

As little am I satisEed with Tennemaon’s explanation of the 
Daemon or Daimoriion of Socrato, p. 33. Grant, that it was no 
more than a peculiarly energetic Habit or Faculty of Presentiment 
developed at an unusually early period of Life, that which the 
Magne lists and Tennemann himself call dhmngsvermcgm: this 
does but shift the problem. Meanwhile the exceedingly contingent 
and accidental nature of the occasions, on which it was called 
forth, renders the solution of this Faculty irom indistinct recol- 
lection of past minute, and perhaps at the time unconscious, 
experiences very far frona unsatisfactory. At all events, the 
explanation can be regarded as insufficient only where such an 
extent and importance are given to the term unconscious, in its 
combination with exijeriences, notices, and the like, as would 
amount to the assumption of an interior Man exercising higher 
power than the Self-conscious Man or what each man calk J, is 
endued with. But if so, what is this less than a Daimonion 
(Divlsiiim quid) or okeeas, domestic God, or Divine 
Familmr— in short, what Socrates beheved it to be? S. T. 
Cokridge iSaa. 

3a. Thucydides, son ofMdMas, is referral to m Plato, Theages. 130 B, but 
CMetidge has contoed with Mm, Arlsteides, discussed in the same passage. 
The story belongs to Mm. 
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33. Dp went Coleridge wanted a note here. The expression is recurrent with 
Coleridge. Cf. Coleridge on Logic md Learning, !4.i-2. 

34. In a notebook memorandum Coleridge suggests that Ivanl. and still 
more Fichte, has failed to distinguish clearly the kinds of 

CJ. A.R., 38-43; A.R., 38-41 ; and a marginal note on Tenncuiann'i su' ! , 1 
on Socratic etHcs (II. 50-55): 

It strikes^me, that the larger part of the difficulties here brouffht 
forward is of Tennemann's own making, and the consequeiire.-, 
firsh of his arbitrary rendering the Socratic and 

Godiikeness by Giuck-seiigkeit, i.e. Happinebs, tho* b> coiifn;* 
distinguishing his Eupraxy from -vrixtat i.e. fiom ail Gliirk, 
ail Hap, in short from ail that is pasni^e^ Socrates inanlfcsth 
sought to preclude such an imputation; and 2iid, by p«ndbiic^'[ 
in dimding what Socrates had declared one and indhi ihle. 

Bliss, not Happiness, is the true Summum Bonuoi, he veiled: 
but Bliss, or perfect is one and the same with %\cil- 

doing, and Eupraxia accurately expresses this idcntii>% 
contemplated by a Moral Being in whom the Passive and 
consequently a Duality of the Moral and the Sensual still cxisf. 

Almost equally groundless is Tenneinann’b objection on the 
score of its inapplicability to the Human Race in its exi ling 
state. Eor neither Socrates nor Christ, who prescribed the 
ultimate end to our Aim (Be ye perfect, even as your heavtniy 
^ Father is perfect) asserted its absolute realizability in this 
life. ’E77t5raroF rou Belou, to continue approaching to the God- 
. like, is what both require practically. And however compara- 
tively inferior the directions as to particular dudes in the Socratic 
^Discourses may be to those of Christ, yet no competent Person 
will deny their general striking coincidence. S. T. G. . , * A spirit 
made perfect is a self-ponent act, in which (or whoiii) the 
Difference of Being and Doing ceases. 

See also Muirhead, op, rit, 148-151. 

35. The importance of words. See also Lects. V*. pp, 173-4; VL pp, 198-201 ; 
Xni. pp. 368-70. See also Introd. §3. Part of Coleridge’s aims in conduct- 
ing the course was to educate his public to be critical of lan,guage anri 
aware of its power. See an important and clear statemeiil 

on Logic and Learning, 126-7. 

‘^Hobbes’ maxim’* referred to is probably the sentence C‘oleridgc 
quoted at the beginning of Essay 3, On the Pnmipks qf Gmiai Critkum, 
B,L^, 11 . 228 . ^^Ammadmte, quam sit ah impmpneiate virhomm pmmm homimhus 
prohhi in ermes area res*^^ Exam, et Etmmi, Had-Matk 

36. A repetidon of a mistake made in Lecfe. II. p. 1 08, note 47. 

37. IlSTAKZil =5= FSTLZZI = Festalozzi, J. H. (1746-1827). Mr.^ldmimd 
Bluaden, witi his eye for Coleridge’s Christ’s Hospital tricks with Greek 
letters and his unparalleled knowledge of the period, has cleared up wfet 
was for long a mystery. Pestalozzi practised new melhods of education 
directed towards quickening the mind and developing the whole pefsoaality 
instead of towards the accmnulation of stores of facts. Cf. Coimdge m Lagk 
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midLfarnzng, 45-f^. v.or^v and ventings attracted ^vide attea-tion. 

3d. InJ Laj Sarmn, 1827,69-71 f.n., Coleridge cnticized Paley for upholding 
ik( tint piadeoce and virtue are both forms of self-love. The 

laihLSjU'^/so^ihbln ol tlit grounding principle in this whole system ha.s 
atlLch-J Oj Descaitcs and Bishop Butler: and of late years "watli 
a jiliU r.riJ onguulity by Mr. W. Hazlitt=^’ A.P.^ 301 refers to Paleyy 
R j Ji Toac . J.id Ini Melvetias as of tins sophistical school The dismteiested- 
K of me hnmaii miiid was one af ff azlitt’s favourite themes. 


LFXIURE IV 

TLc notes aie in r\"B.a5, pp. 84-91. E. II. Goleridg:e transaifoed and 
emend td this lecture tonjecturally, without uisiiig them. 

j, PjiL.^oreamfm. See Lecture II. pp 101-09 ^tidl notes, and 

Lecture IlL pp. 114-16 and notes. 

3. Tne £ieaik under See Lecture III. pp. 1 121-4, r 30, and notes* 

4. Ti% Corpuscuiar awkr De me ntus. SeeLectuire IIL pp. i^o~35;5 and notes. 

3. Goierdgeh pres eolation of Anaxagora-s, his dualism, his attempt to explain 
ifidividiiality frooi mechauicai causes, and liis use of ‘‘^divine* * reason 
as a last resort, L inipassioraed from his haviag Locke ira mind probably as 
xiiurh as Cf Lectuie XEII on Locke, pp. 374.-B0 and notes. 

Tennemaan, 1 . 319, 329^ quotes the relevant passages from Plato 
t^Fhaedo, C4) and Aristotle (MeiapF^sics^ L4) refen ed to by Coleridg-c. 

d. The SopMsis, Coleridge adopts the scolding tone of tlie pre^vailing cop- 
temporary attitude towards the Sophists, and does not (withu Hlegel) 
grant them a possible philosophicalpositioa. €/', the I^nend, Illy, jis-ad. 

7. SomitiS, See Ltctjrt HI.pp. i 36-41 foil and notes, Andc/I V£.p* 220 and 
note 38 where Coleridge states clearly a notiier cnticistn of Socrates, 1. e. 
that his sytem tended tc!W’'ards pantfateism, 

8. S&cmks qmifd: In Xenophon’s IMmorabilk Socrates says that *tk good 
and the useful are tlie same thing. Fossibly Coleridge paraphrases hexe 
the Socrates of the Fhado, He may be thirikng of this cliffereiiceiji tine 
interpretation of Kenopiion and Plato in T.X., Jan. 4. 182 3; May 8, 182:4. 

9. The syntactical difHciiltks of this sentence perhaps arise from the? eimotion 
behind it? This is a restrained pubEc reference to a personal escpeirieace 
frequently analysed iti the notebooks more fully, and soimetiacnes with 
extraordinary acuteiics:>. 

10. The two pocket books L and Y are lost, or else tkeir laloels ha've 
disappeared. Fhe writing on the covers of sonae o»f tke aotefcooJks is now 
il%iblr. There are several meimoraiida on this subject which Coleridge 
might have used bere, but none in which the conversation at Keswick, 
referred to below, is ident ifiable. Cf. Lecture II I. pp. n 40-^3 and notes, £ot 
another discussion ofBudairatonisni. 

1 1 . Haalitt? Sec lotroduction §2. Iji addition to Hazlitt’s attacks on dolcriAgc 
Retried to there, Ms reviews of the Bkprapkm Literam and tkc L0ajS"efvwm 
in the iMmAurgk Hamm were more defamatory than critical 

i2» A Cdmm. He is mexihoned in the same passage, lout 

CMerkige Is of Bmdaimh (in Plutarch’s Atexmd^r^ LKY.) who 
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"‘was gentler and . . . after liearing fuliy about Socrates, Piluajuras a.% I 
Diogenes, he remarked that the men appeared ... to iia\ c |u^ t d the if 
lives in too much awe of the la'ws”. 

13. Socrates arid Cynicism. The connexion is made al'^o by reteni srhoLii^ 
Cf. Gomperzj Heinrich, in the ^etisckrij^^ ^924. 

14 A French philosopher — Lamettiie? Helvetians'* One woiidm ifCo!crif*j^ 
really used the singular. 

15. Tennemaran, II. 86-7. 

16. The two dialogues referred to may be the Apekyy and tli. Cn^o, tnoi** i 
work on the chronology of the Platonic dialogues w as in u \ < r\ eu v st. - 
in 1818. 

Tenneniann^ IL 190 foil, provides the hi ograolih ai i ick , C Sicui'*; 
“wide-wasting Pelopoime&ian u ai ‘ 1 ^ his i^v ti Ui »r ^ * 

Anfwige des verheeretiden Pelnponnesij,then Kv 

1 7. Plato was a poet. A. commonplace of English enliLKip h uni Mau«. v to »*sht I a v 
which had special force in Coleridge's thinking. Se^ al^o tlie huni^ HI 
176; Method, 37-47, and a note on Gray’s Fiatomem in (ah., 300 

18. Sir Humphrej Davy (i 778-1829). Davy was not at the icetuns, bring on thi 
continent at this time. He had stood behind Coleridge in iii» cour^« nl 
lectures at the Royal Institatioa in 1O08 and befriended him in many v u\ s, 
though their early intimacy waned. Is there an oblK|uc per-oUdi rffereiire 
here^ See Introduction §2, 

19. Euclid of Megara. Not Euclid the geometrician, as Coleridge points out, 

« Coleridge on Logic and Darning, 63-4. 

20. Coleridge credits the authenticitv;^ of the fragmenta of Timaens whereat 
Teiinemann, il 197, does not. See also Lecture Hi. p. 1 17 ILn, prid imi* 9 

21. Tennemann, IL 197, f.n., gives the teferenr 10 llunu# , t )Jr 1. ..t 

* 22. Teniiemann, IL 197, fn., gives a summary of Plan i\ v\ ords in llie Ttmm'u , 
9. 285, from which Coleridge has selected sora,e phrases. 

23. Tennemann, IL 198. 

24. The view that Socrates taught esoterically is still held hf sonir niofLun 
scholars. €f. A. E. Taylor, Socrates, Coleridge makes the point also in Lf 
comments on Tennemann. 

25. Friend,, I 65 folk 

26. The passage that follows is from Floyer Sydenham’s J Sjmpd<i or C^enmu 
View of the Works of Plato „ London. Printed by h. Riclxurdhon, MDCTIJA. 
Price One Shilling. It was a pamphlet prefixed to a tiunslalbn QiPlat'^k 
Works, 1759, 6-12, 

27. See note 17 above, to this lecture. Also T.T., Apn! 21, iBii and OcU 23., 
1833; B.D, I. 12, 26; Misc. CriL, 306-1 u A comment on Tennemann, VI. 
43, runs, “It is worthy notice bow differently Tenneniann, our port Gray 
and others talk of Plato generally from their own whetlier Kantcan or 
Lockian accounts of his system*’. 

aS. His jmemie works, the Fkaedrus, Coleridge appears to accept Schkneririaacliw^s 
dating of the Platonic writings, in which the Phmdrm is tfie earliest, Schleier- 
machefs translations of the dialogues appeared from 2:804. 

29. Flotinm. See Lecture VIL pp. 241 foil and note 20. 

3D. ImAlkhm, Pt^phyry, Frmlus. See Lecture VII, pp. 238 foil. 
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31, Fiaio €ind ihn Fdea Gf(?iod, See Sept:. 24 -> 183®- 

^IstonisM Mi th& Fitis Arts, Sec lAisc, Crit.^ so^—sis, Lectunc XIH oC 
March lo, iSiSj ia wiiick Coleridge’s Platonic AaistoteliaoL views 

arc developed. 

33, The Tfim2phqfDmih^2.rT^Q^O'UtaiXh.cQuattmT Mmsstma oftlieCampo 
Santo in Pisa. It isthe\wrk of a.n ixnkoow'n foiirteeath century- artist, but 
Coleridge usiiallT' spoke of it as probably by Giotto. Miners, 49^ f.m. 

34, JfosiV. See tke passage on Cimiarosa, Pecture X, pp. 305-6. Cloleridge’s 
ilivoiirite composers appear to have been Beethoven, Puxcell, Mozart,^ 

edder Italians, as Palestrina and Caiissimi”. See 7 ^. 7 .^ Oct 5, i 830 
and July 6, 1833 and £n. '‘Some naosic is above lae; most mosic isbeneatk 
me,*’ lie said. 

Tlic connecting of joy with, the creative impulse here is inteirestiiig, 
e.sr. ill relation to the F^’ectionodc, and is important in Coleridge’s theory 
of the creative itnagiiiation, 


LECrURJi V 

1. The notes for this lecture are in!N[B.i25, pp. 91—9. 

2. Following Teniiemaan, 111.4 aadf. 31 . and Cicero,^ AcM Qti^sUiLis, In 
fact the discussion of Plato’s pupils that follows is largely based on 
Tennemarm, IIL 1-17, 

3. Bmius. ''He reminded Volumnius of tlieir philosophical studies and disci- 
pline, and urged binn to put his hand to bis sword and help Inim in Ihc 
thrust. He refused; so did the others; one said they must fly. Bxuttis said, 
‘Certainly we must fly, yet not with the feet, but with the haadsh He shook 
hands with them cheerfully and made a short speech, saying he oonsidered^ 
hinisdf happier than the conquerors iia leaving behind biirn a xeputation 
for virtue. He entreated them to save themselves, and going off a little 
coiiiinitted suicide.” Plutarch, Brutuss, c.52. 

4. Obliged and €Gmpe!M. CJ. J.L., 1 .64.£n. As Shaweross and Sara Coleridge 
point out, Hobbes did not use the word nor admit the idea of ‘ololigatian’. 
See.^.X., 1847, LB3-4.f.n. 

I wonder if Coleridge has transferred the blaroe Iiere, firom Paley 
fhy easy association) to Hobbes. Faley, in his Moral and Political JFhiiosophy, 
says, “A man is said to be ‘ob%ed’ when he is urged by a violent motive 
resulting from the command of another’ aodfiirther, that mow! obligation 
is, like all other, “inducement of sutfEcient strengrth’* . 

For Coleridge on the importance oF distingruishinj^ meaning* of words, 
see also am important staitement in M.P’., 204, The sinbject is discussed in 
the Introduction §3. 

5. wc of the word “cncycbpaedia*^ probably led Coleridge to 

the reserved compliment to the MctrapolitaimM Me had Iby this 

time aiade Ms last contrihutioii to it, though seven weeks earlier (Dec« i, 
1818) he bad ofered an article on Ajumal Magnetism to the editor. See 
Snyder, Mdh&d^ pp, 3cv-5cvi. Me bad reason to wisb. the Emgck^pmdk 

well *‘on account ^d’its scheoae’h He drew aptbe scheme. Time mnst have 
mellowed Im attitude to the Hwyekpmdm, however, since the day he 
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t:lire?ateiied piiMcly to dLisclaim all coxmexion ^nth tlie wyrk. See UL 
II. S25— 7. ’ 

6. TTiie eagle ilew^ in at tlie Icctitire and was not in tkc notebook. C/. Deuter- 
onomy, xxxii. 1 1. Coloni ge often uses tine siniil e, and i t was souiUo be used 
ofWiBs, “a hooded eagi« among blinking' owls”, in Slielley^s Defeme of 

*], ^*irh© N.IE.El^. gi'ves Col cridge 3 .s aTOthority' fojr ar-eyb'^ed use oftlicword^ but 
suggests it iiai been s o used irom about 16 1 0. 

8. ZTk Mesury Gazette, Oct. 10, 1828, adwerlised a ork of 18 p2?e& by one 
Zacliariah Jackson called A Fern C€fncise Examples of Snen Hundred ilVk 
tn SFidespeturis Fkjps, rzow mr^cted and digciiniei &c. 

Fojt Coleridge on ca^rpirngand coade^c ending €ri^it^, f/, Aktlul 34; 
on Bentley^'s Milton, 32. See also 5 ? 7 i.Cnt., IL 163-6. 

"S. Xk Mlidelarx^gelo-TItian anecdote is given in Vasarfs Life of Titian 
trraasl. O.deV^e, ix—iy i); also in Reynold’s Dnemrseson An, 
rSfo.IV. Tho kfickelangele-R-apkael anecdote is not in Vasari’s JLiVj* nor 
bave I loeen able to trace it. 

io.Gent^,j^oj, ‘‘a par€iap^tiorz k acmmon splriP\ €f Lect. IV. p. 168 and 
note 3^^. Coleridge’s treatment of Shiakespeare provides tJhe concrete 
instance for this general posiitioa. Shakespeare ^"projected Ids Mind out of 
hisom pairticolar beiiig’^, (S*A. I. 212} ;‘*passes into aii tlie forms of 
huiOLan cbaxacter and passiooi”, * '^beconres ail tilings” (B.L,, 1 1. 20) ; * "kept 
ever in the bigliroad ofLife”’^; aod tkis by an ^'^energy* of thoughi” which 
fe foJT Coleridge asstociated. with joy. 

r 3: . 1 1 is at this point Coleridge to the blank leaves of Tenarmann* \ 

(See f.n« p. 178 above. ) K is comment written there fills out the generalities 
of tbee lectiure: 

I have at times almost rcntiored to suspect^ that Plato sa^SiV early 
in Aristotl^e’s KoiiLd a.11 iiaifitaaesa for certiim laore .spiritual parts 
of Ibis system, antd tlierefor<e ioi consistence with his principles 
witfiheld tlieio* Wt musl: m t suppose tliat be made two sweeping: 
divisioris of kis Hearers, poblic aand private, so that all were 
included im the stocoand as one dass who were xiot excluded as 
belonging to tlie first. I i oubt not, there were beside the esoteric , 

U ir-f. ir^lfrep' el, while the l(r(kmp was perliaps ea trusted to Speusip- 
pus alone. 

Tennemaxin was in thes same grade as Axistotie; but froni 
a reverenc:e for Plato, \rhicli does boaor to his moral sense* he 
■unjtistl’y charges fche Stagyrite with misrepresentation, or rather 
witli a direct ialsificatioo of Plato’s Doctrine in the very outset* 
which is imeredibk. He moist liave understood that Plato had 
meant something kigJuGT m.nd othier than re£uk£m. Of this same- 
thin g be cculcd make nothing out to his own mind but a sort of 
Godsa-ud Goddesses. Tbis be riatmraliy rejected as mere fancy- 
vvoirk a-ud snbstitutedL te regdattive. HIow else could his System 
!ia\rc hcea received ^as an di-verse System in his own times, and 
cooLtrovertcdassuch by the imimcdiate Smccessorss of Fkto? The 
poor tariclc attribute* to Aristotle (that of stealing his Mastor's 
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blaci llorsCj aad tiien s^^?ea^ioLg it could not be liiis Master’s Horse 
beraiise was piebald) sacceeded, I owm, in tbe instance oF 
Loc.ke VCI5US Austotie and Descartes^ and of Borne Tooke 
lersiis tlic Dutch Etyn:iologistS5 but under a conflict of 
accidental akkneesj from facdons in Gliixrcli and State and 
froir^ a gaiitrai aversion to Speculative Piiilosopliy, which 
cannot be supposed in Athens at the period in ^hich the 
Peripatetic School was foanded. 

, Temieinann, IIL 27. 

, Tne facts of Anstotlc’s life here and on pp. 182-8 come largely 
from Teiiriimaaii, III 21 foil. 

14. Gibbon. See Lecture VII. pp. 229 foM. and notes, where he is discussed 
more fully. 

15. Coleridge admired Hume as liaving an aciate and logical mind^ 
ami often dc fa uhd iiun a gaimt misunderstanding. See hecture VI. pp. 

3;Col(hJf4ConL\:(ic &vi Learning, -4,, 123-4. But the attack oa Hume’s 
History in the Siaiesman s Manual is more violent. Here in tlie lecture be is 
thinking primarily of The Natural Hutory of Religion^ 1 75 7, in t^-’^hicli Hunae 
argued that polytheism is tolerant, monotheism intoleraut. I n the lecture on 
TkPromdheMsof'Ae^chjim, 1825, Coleridge says, that bitter smile would 
an Aeschylus or a Plato in the shades, listen to a. G-ibbon or a, Hume 
vaunting the mild and tolerant spirit of the state religioms of ancient Greece 
or Rome’’. Aim! in tlie present lecture liis treatment of Socrates (pp. 182-3) 
may be intended in part asanansw'ertoHiimc’sv'iew^ of him as anti-th^stic, 
in revolt against the popular theisiai, a parallel for eighteenth ceantury deistic 
and sceptical developments. Did Coleridge, like Varburton, take Hume 
i«> be one of a long line of deists? 

16. Hookliam Frere was making a translation of Mhe Birds of Aristopbaiife 
and bad seat it to Coleridge for criticism. Coleridge copied some of it into 
the notebook be w as using for the lectures. Later Frere presemted him 
with the MS. Tire reference to Aristophianes was perhaps intended as a 
kind of compliixient to Frere, who was b. the airdiemce and had hired the 
reporter. See If.L, II. 2465 aadB'.L, 1.55, 223. 

17. See alsc? LM. I., 312. The paragraph appears to he autb Voltaire and 
pjcrbaps also aati-Hazlitt. 'Voltaire’s 'Tnatm en ^okTation, translated by D, 
Williairts, 1779, was annotated by Coleridge. His copy was sold witb 
Green’s library. Eazlitt had praised Voltaire in bds 181:8 Lecturer. See 
next note. 

1 8. Ahstmeiim md gmmikatim. Coleridge is maintainiiag, witb Serkeley and 
Hume and against Ibcke and Kazlitt, that an. abstract image is am ab- 
surdity, and that abstract and general ideas are diflerent Locke said, 
(Esmymtki Humm UnderstmiimgyBk. I. Chap. i^) “IThe seasa at first let 
£» particular kleas^ and farnisb tJhe yet empty cabinet: aaad the miod by 

growirig familiar with some of them.:, they are lodged in tbe 
memwy, and aames got to them, Afterwards the mind, proceeding farther, 
atetracis them, and by degrees leanos tbe irse of general natmes. In this 
manner the mind comes to be furaisbed witH ideas and laungmage*” JEvery 
iiyllable of ebb would be aiMtiaeitia to Coleridge* HEazlitt, In ***Aa AccoiiBt 
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of tile Discourses of ^ir Jo^iaa f ’ ’ la the tjfh .his 

for Jan. 1819, attacked £c>aiolci^ foi iiat uidi il 

“is teiitamouiit to abstract^®, flacicieuiali^/, ih anie ir. <£ 
periodical contained: an article oa Michdangeio m %viutL hie as fn.rjh 
about Titian (pp. 17O--9, iiou 9 of t\ks o-^ia . a. ii f iiC. ju a. - 
iiouncement that Hazlitt’s kxiuic» oa the h L j hc IVkI j le la i| ^ 

press; and a pocmby Lamb. .'Vs.bcialiun'^ of '■a it h> are 

Hnkeci here. See note 31 below. j 

19. On Teimemaim, III. 26-7, appear^ tliis comment: 

Here the sturdy Kantean cooies into pl-c". Tn a .'ir: .jt.r 
did not, and as a mere, tho" mo>t eniintni Pbiloljri-t «ciud 
not behold the Idsas of the Divine PliiluSwpL* i, is itj 1 ti u but 
that he should so grosoly niisaudciwUnd iiL uy/ J . d p, \d * 
persisted in taking as conVuiulive what PL to n ul i r 1> 

regulative — this is little less than i^npossjblc. Woahi nut ti.' 
other Scholars of Plato have at once e-edaimed against suen a 
perversion? 

20. Plato and A 7 isMie: CJ. Lect. II. p. 107, not^^ pi .11 d IiitioclaL* -n § , 3) j 

52-5. Two days befoie this hfth lict. C uhezi^ u ote f * II . 

699); he was anxious to borrow his copy of Goethe’s Jin 

a passage in the preface in which he comparvss Plato w ilh An-*iot 3 c . etc., 
as far as I recollect, in a spirited manner”. But iLcrc is in the Pi flare 
no comparison of Plato and Aristotle to answer Gidcrkkpfs d< scriptioa* 
In the historical section, Goethe does deil 4Uih them in the Wd> 1 liuve 
described in the Introduction. 

The preface to the Fathmlehre make-, many points with which 
Coleridge must have agreed, e.g. criticism of A'm Ionian-, like Puley for 
^ their coptempt of the pre-Newt oaian hn estigatiom in Optir^, or ndererif l 
to illustrations and plates as ‘Tiieroglyphic 1 nudes of coiiimunicaflun 
which by degrees assume the place of the phenomena and of Nnluif* 
herself and thus rather hinder than promote true knowledge”, Herr, too* 
Docthe refers to the doctrine of Piotinns (€/, Lect. IIL and note ^i) ilia t the 
eye shares the Eght-quality of the sun; otherwise, since like is known un!> 
by like, we should not see light. See also Led. \ II. note 21 and IX note 31 

21 . MS. Egerton 2826, 11.381-2 reads: 

The former [form, as contrasted with shape] is the same 
with the Leibnitssian monad and the Entdcchie of Arisit^tle 
which the famous Poet, Scholar, Statesimn and Patriarch 
Flermoiaus Barbaras raised the deHl to find the meaning ol 
This was the first time that the devil ser\^ed the purpo'je of 
a philosophical dictionary though some two centuries after- 
wards Voltaire and his friends proved how aptly and eilectualiv 
a philosophical dictionary might serve the purpose of ihf devil 
Hermolaus Barbaras (1:454-1493) was a famous expounder of Aristotle. 

22- Q /1 J.i?.,* 244 f.n. on Aristotle as providing the im teller tual loophole for 
pantheism, by a system in which *‘God is confounded with the universe”* 
Ooleridge^s favourite religious pantheisls were Plotinus, Spinosa, Leifcaite 
and Sclielliag. 
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S'], InB.L.yL 7i-~4, almost tiiesame statement is elaborated. 

24. Tennemaaiij 10 . 28—33. Here the cannexion wath Teniiemaiin seems, 

for this lecture, to be ended. 

23. On the relation bet^v^een connectives in langaage and in society, see the 
beginning ofl^ect. X. and note 3. In an mteresting -unpublished note on 
punctuation, Coleridge refers to the “astb.niatic’*' style of contemporaiy 
Frencii writing. Amdr/. the Friend^ L 25. His anti-Gallicisoi w^ent to absurd 
lengths, as he himself at times seenis to have suspected, but: it should be 
ren'ienil3ered tliat all liis life He was suh^ect to attack for his fiist youthful 
eiithiisiasra for the French Revolution, because antagonistic reviewers who 
wished to condemn his books often resurrected this among other personal 
charges. The accusation of being pro-French was the more galling to one 
w!io thought He had been on Napoleon’s blacklist; and also because of 
Haziiti^s publicif-avowed Buonapartism. This -was another source of 
coiitcntion between Hazlitt and Coleridge. 

In Goleiidge*s view^ materialism, epicureanism^ scepticism, utilita- 
rianisin, were the predominant schools of FrencH tHinking since Louis 
XIV, and were nidigenous in a people remarkable for cleverness, talent, 
and wit, but not for genius, sense or humour; they should be noted for the 
invention of tli eories, for the ‘"tendency to individualize, embody, insulate”, 
as coimpared with the G-erman tendency by Ideas to anticipa te law, to 
work towards totality, and the English propensity towards the discovery 
of law, or “the contemplation of ideas objectively as existing powers”. 
German thought is characterized by distinctness, English by clearness, 
and French by palpability. See the Friend^ IIL 84.-92 . kfental powers 
linked ^vitH the mere understandkig and antithetical to the exercise of 
Reason or imagination would never, to Coleridge’s way of tbioking, produce 
either poetry or the best prose. The synthetic quality is lacking. « 

When the restrictive prejudices are eliminated, Coleridge’s theories 
about the relations a society and its speech are seen to be in the 

van of contemporary tliinkiog. I have found no evidence that Coleridge 
read Herder on the origin of language, and KL. W, von TIumboldt’s \rork 
appeared two years after Coleridge’s death. But Coleridge had aaet him 
and discussed Schlegel on Shakespeare with Hinx in Rome^ possibly hk 
views owe something to both Humboldt and Schicgel. 

26. Pan-ethics? (The reporter’s wo^rd might read ‘parethics’) The word k 

not in the nor have I found it in Aristotle or in axuy translation. 

Kant uses &e term “pansophie” — ^meaning history aud ras.tio3aaI Mowledge 
without licoits. Coleridge is perhaps following suit and coming “panethics’h 

27. The reference is perhaps to Burke’s Comilmtion unth Am^rka^ WorAcSi 
Beaconslield ed, IL 170, or to Th^ BmatzonqfFmlmmrds^ tW., VIL 73* 

aS. Thi C^dlm — Martian us Mimreus Fclbc Qjapelk, of Carthage, fi* 

before 4 .t»* 439. Bk, VII of bis Da f^nptiis PMMogdem et JMeranrii contaiins a 
d^tmion of the to numbers ;Bk. VIII deals 'with astrononay and BL IXI 
with nausic. Fytli.agoras comes into all three. 

29. Coleridge had rctfeircd to the work of artists representiied in the Campo 
Santo inPka (inthefirstlecturecftheiBrS series, Jam 27^^ as workinwMck 
variety,^ and symbolical character areeMdent and arc noore 
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fully developed in the mightier works of Michel Angelo ami Rapliac!*\ 
Itfisc. Cdt.yf. G-iotto is not actually represented ia tlie group. Coleridge 
akvays associated the great fresco there. The Triumph oj Dmik, with kk 
iia-me. Misc. €nt., 10. See also Lcct. IV, pp. i67~-8, note 33. 

30- A.T,f loo-i, 125-6, 187. 

31. Zeuxis, who tried to depict the compound beautiful woman, provided a 
stock example of itiechanical vs. imitative art. The example: as used h) 
Reynolds in his DiscouTS^s was strenuously objected to by Idazlitt ia his 
article in the Amids of ike Fine Arts^ Xll. Jan. 1819, See note iB above. 

32* Cfl St^tesmaifs Manual, App. B., and note 25, above. 


LECTURE YI 

1 - The notes for this lecture are in 1^03.25, pp. loo-i 13. Squeezed in at the top 

of p. 106 Coleridge wrote: HERE BEGIN* Fuller than usualj, the notes are 
used right through the lecture for all but the last nine pages of it; but they 
are not systeamaticaily folio wed, and are not in good Irxtuiing Older. 

2 • riie names given in the lecture may or may not have been those in 

Coleridge’s rmotes which, except for the insertion of Philon and the omission 
of Stllpo®s son, follow Teanemann, 1. 137, Tenneniann was also used far 
the dates, the reference to Timoa and the quotation of bis words* 

3 i>f . FranMifs ckancter of the Edinburgh Alumni* In his AutoMograpkj Franklin 
vvTote, “We sometimes disputed, and very fond we w'ere of argument, and 
very desirous of confuting one another, which disputatious turn, by the way, 
is ap*t, to become a very bad habit, making people often extremely dk- 
agreeable ia company by the contradiction that is necessary to bring it 

* imto practice; and thence, besides souiing and spoiling the conversation, 
is productive of disgusts and, perhaps enmities where you may have 
occasion for friendship, , , . Persons of good sense, I have since observed, 
se^ldom fell into it, except lawyers, university men, and mm of all sorts 
thaat have been bred at Edinburgh/’ Smyth, A. Writings of JBmjamn 
Frankiin, H.Y., 1905, 1 . 24.0 . 1 am indebted to Miss G« D. Hess, Assistant 
hibrariarx of tlie American Philosophical Sexiety,, Philadelphia, for the 
reference. 

4.. I caa discover no such reference to Eubuiides in Plutarch- Bid Cblcridge 
refer towhatl>iog» Laert., 11 . 109, says of Eubuiides? Tcrmemann c|uotes 
tbie passage, IL135, f.11.4. Or was Coleridge thinMng of what Plutarch 
says not of Eubuiides bat of Ghrysippus? It may not be irrelevant to 
aotice that Cicero says of Ghrysippus (Amd, QuaesL ILxxx) practically 
what: Coleridge says Tiutarch says of Eubuiides. It is possible that the 
hooks and eyes of memory*’ became tangled. 

S* nouMetrsmtiings* €f* NB.17 (A.A, i55)/*thc instinctive pasion in the minci 
for a. word to express om mt of feeling’*. And see A.P., 204-5. 

16. On Hulls arid their relation to mob feeling see 21-2; and id. A, 156. 

The refereoce here appean to be to the encyclopedists and the Frcttch 
Revolution. 

7. Dwdmus Gronms. The first sentence of thus paragraph is suggested by 
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Tmaemaaiij IL147, who quiotes Auius GeiliuSj Attwae^ xijis, But 

the devclopiiieiit is eatireJy Goleridgiaa. 

g, Engihh Sjmn)wns Discrimimted^ by Williain raylor, 18 13. The author 
was a fikiid of Southey. 

9, €/. Lectm*€ V*, and note 4. 

10* in the FsBudodoxk Epidemim, Bk.VL Ch.V, Browac confutes the theory of 
the earth rotating round the son. The reflectiori on the absurdities of 
pMiosophers, however, seems to belong elsewhere. Descartes (De Metkodo, 
PtJL) made tlie tlimsh and Cicero (De Nat, JDeor., 1 .^), lTihi& Origines 
Siicrm»(i 6 js) 393 »> which Coleridge annotated, StillingBeet quotes and 
translates Cicero’s MMl tarn £ihmrdnm quod non dix&nt aliquis I^hilosophormn, 
“Mq absurdity so great but it found a PJbibsoplier to -vouch it”. Coleridge 
may have bad Stiliingficet much in mind during the iecturesj especially 
for ihe opposition he sets up between philosophy aad Christianity, and 
possibly it is of this refeience Coleridge is tbinhing*. 

1 1. A point made in the controversy -with Wordsworth over “rustic” language. 
BX,. II. 31, 40, 

12. renaemaun, II. i 66-7, gives the substance of this semtence and the next 
one on Pyrrho. 

13. Attacks m Hume, €/. Calendge on Logic and Leccrning^ i 24, Hume was attacked 

in the following works: Priestley, Joseph, Exauimtion oj Scottish Fhilosop}^^ 
1774; Oswald, James,. U Common Seme on JBehalJ of Religion, 1776; 

Beattie, James, the Waine and Imrmtahilitj e^T'mth, 1770. 

14. The “compleat Lockians*’ are writers like Priestley, Oswald, aad Beattie, 

already referred to, and many others also mfluenced by Xocke to believe 
that knowledge w^as derived fi’ona sense impressions, in Coleridge’s view a 
denial of the activity of the mind in favour of its passivity to matter. See 
Lecture XII, ^‘^'Xhe phh of lay system is to make the senses out of 

the mind — nut the mind out of the senses, as Locke did”. IT T.^ July £25, 
1832. 

15. Colenuge refers to Hume’s Treatise oj' Human Kdture A* hk §xiv, 

16. Tmnemanii (IT. 187 f.n.) quotes Sextus Empiricus who quotes Timon; 
but Coleridge is stating rather the general sceptic position, outlined by 
Tenneinann. 11, 183-7. His syiupatbetic treatment of scepticism is best 
understood in relation totbesceplicalonslaiights 00 thedogiaalic natural- 
ism ofEpiciirtarisaiid Stoics, 

The leferrnce to Voltaire makes Coleridge one of the earliest of many 
quoters of the last speech ItiCandide: ilfhut cultzver noire jardm,, 

17. pjleridgc deals with the sceptics ia Lectures VIII and X. But ho had 
intended to deal with Pyrrho here, as the notes with the biographical 
details for Pyrrho shew. Instead, he repeated himself (Lecture V.) on the 
ijitolerance of the ancients aad went back to notes unused in Lecture V 
m the Cyrenaics. 

tBu On ArlstippiB Coleridge follows Tememaim, IL 104, and also on bis 
successors, Toimemaiiii, II. 105-1 12* 

19. Cicero, IL 14a. The Loeb cd, gwe& fadhi, Tenneiaann (II, 

112 Cn.) giva Coleridge’s reading, 

m. qf with this a similar passage k Oit die PnmpiesgqfQmwd CriMm^ BM, 
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II. 225—6, over which there has already been considerable discussion. 

Shawcross thought the writer on taste referred to was Jeffrey: a letter tfi 
the T.Z.iS*. of Dec. 29, 193^? from J. T, ^1. Stewart connects him mith 
Chesterfield and Lessing- The last suppobition may be true for the passagf* 
in the essay, but neither Jeffrey nor Chesterfield wrote the “elaborate 
work on taste” of the lecture. The reference here is dearly to Knight, 
R.P., An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. Coleridge’s copy of the 
1806 edition is in the Huntington Library in California. He quotes from it 
in a lecture of 1808. See SL CriL, I. 180 foil Part I of Knight’s Inquiry 
Sensation” and deals irith the sense organs and the tastes deu ving 
from them, and Part 11 ^ is “Of the Association of ideas'’, under whirh 
Imagination is treated as invoiuratary association., and disciis'?ed in rnccbai'i** 
ical terms. C/. also S.M., Appendix E, xxx\’ii. Allsop reports Coleridge as 
saying (italics mine),, ^'Some men— Jeffrey is one— refer taste to palate”. 
Allsop, I. 137. 

2 1 . Self-love cf Self gratification. Is the “subtler point” Kantls distinction between 
selfishness and self-realization? Cf. Kluirhead,, op. ciL^ 144. See also this 
lecture below, pp. 21 5-”! 6, 

22. The discussion of the reputed atheism of Theodorus and his school follow's 
Tennemann, IL 126-128. 

23. It is difficult to know to which “one sentence'” Coleridge referw 
I Corinthians a, 1 1 ? “For what man knowelh the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth no man, 

fbut the Spirit of God.” Or Romans ii, 33-4? Or Hebrews ii? 

24. TTie Acts of the Apostles, CIi. 17. 

25. The sentences onHegesias that follow are based on Tennemann, IL 

26. The poem first appeared on Sibylline Leaves, 268. The reporter may liave 
copied the quotation from print for it is punctuated. In line ig, Bykes 
Campbell prints 'each other* in the Globe edition. Coleridgels quotation 
here corroborates E. H. Coleridge’s reading, P.W., L 425-^6. 

27. Hegesias sUemed and banished by Ptolemy. Cicero {Tusc* Dispute, L 34) and 
Valerius Maximus (IX. §3“-Ext.3) both say that Ptolemy stopped Hegesia^^ 
lecturing because many of his hearers committed suicide. 

28. €f. Windelband, History of Philosophy, 87, “Pessimism is the last but also the 
annihilating consequence of eudaemonism, its immanent crifidsm.” 

29. The details of the biography of Epicurus are those given by Tennfraann, 
IIL 348 foil. 

30. The incident helps to account for Coleridge’s antipathy to Erasmus 

Darwin. Cf. Coleridge the Talker, 211-12; “Coleridge said Dr* Darwin was 
a great plagiarist, ‘He was like a pigeon picking up peas and afterwards 
voiding them with excremental additions’.” See ako I, n-12. 

3 1 . The ‘'fold proverb” is to be found in mediaeval Latin: Aegr&g^ Dmmm 
monmhus turn esse vohhat: Damion cormalint Daemon nt mtefmi. Rabelais has it, 
Bk IV. Ch. xdv, and in the English version It appears in John Rayk 
Compkat Colhetkm of English Frooerbs, 1742. 

32. Selfhm. See note 21 above. See Lecture II and note 43, Lecture 
III and notes 34 and 38. 

33* The first statement is in Lucretius, De Rsmm Matum»¥, 
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by Tememaniia III, 373-85, The “analogy^ ^ of the old hens appears to be 
a Goleridgian one; the nearest thing to it in Lncretiuis appears to be (V. 
826-7)5 **But became she the Earth must have some limit to her bearing, 
she ceased, like a woman worn out by old age’ 

34. *^The interest of Epicurus ia his natural philosophy turns essentially on 
the disproof of theological explanations and the establishment of the 
naturalistic principle, . , . ” Uebenveg, p/!?. cit, 1. 208, 

35. The biographical details and the account of the Stoics, are based 
closely on Tenncmann, TV, 

36. Jfiktl esi in, inteikciu quad non Jmrit prius- in sensu. Aristotle, De Anima. See 

IV* 1 48, In a MS, note on Baxter’s Zife in his Rdiquim Baxterianm^ 
16965 now in the British Museum, Coleridge sa^s that Boyer of Christ’s 
Hospital used to recite the Latia aad then translate: *You must flog a boy 
before you can make him understaad,’’ or, “Fou must lay it in at the tail 
before you can. get it into the head’ ’ Eng. Div., IL ii 3. 

37* Plutarch did attack tbe Stoics, in his Moraik. 

3d The grand error of SocraUs, Cf, with this statement Coleiidge^s discussion in 
Lecture III and a marginai note on Tennemanra, reproduced in note 34 
to Lecture III, Coleridge is consistent with himself. He thinks of Socrates 
as one of the religious pantheists (like Spinoza), and his pantheism 
jeopardizes his ethics. See also Lecture IV", pp. 148-9. 

39. Commanders bowing k/bre Jupiter. See e.g. Livy 17 , and XLL 28, where 

Cossus and Tiberius Sempronias G-racchus are recorded as paying tribute 
to Jupiter, ^ 

40. The plough of Lucullm, Coleridge has confused two stories. Z. L Luculhs 
(c, 1 14-57 B.G.) general and statesman, after successful campaigns, lived 
in great luxury in Home where he collected a famous library. L. Q.* 
Cimimatus (c. 500-450 B.O.) left the plough for sixteen days to be dictator'* 
and then returned to it. 

41. God the ideal &f the rnerral law. A good instance of Coleridge feeling his way 
towards this idea is to be found in a aotebook (unnumbered): 

*‘AnL idea has just occurred to me — it seems important. Is 
not Sin, or Guilt, the first thing that makes the idea of a God 
necessary, totead of Tb Behv — ^therefore is not the incarnation 
a beautiful consequence and revelation of the tb Oelov first 
revealing itself as deds? The idea escapes from me as I write 
it; but purify the rxtind by humility 2uid self-consciousness wholly 
w^speeUm^ & again try to retrace it. To see the Gospel in 
a new light again & again read Spinoza — -to think vices mere 
necessitated laovemeuts, relative only as stench or roughness^ 
we imow to be false — ^but take it in the Kantian idea, as the 
ante^type of tic moral Law — ^suppose it lihe Cohesion — ^as that 
simply causing coherence* so this essentially dtmanjdm^ maraliij — 
and what becomes of Sinners? I ferel the Oonds yet saw there 
k somethkig there [date umcerta-in]. 

4a. 'ac IlIu^tradoB, wed more than once in Coleridge’s MBS., has when 
viewed in the light of many confessiomal passages la the notebooks, a 
certain autobiographical poignaacy. U,L., II, toS-g, Out of his own 
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experience he has grasped a psychological truth very slow c# coainis>ii 
acceptance even today. 

43. Prayer, Cf, a passage in NB. 13 (date c.1808): * 

The habit of psychological analysis makes additionally 
dlificult the act of true Prayer. Yet as being a good Gift cT God 
it may be employed as a guard against Self-deliision, tho" nseri 
creaiureiy it is too often the means of Self-delusion. But I am not 
speaking now of what my Understanding may suggest but of that 
which the Fad reveals to & for fw— it does make Prayer, tlic 
sole instrument of regeneration, very’ very difficult. Tli«>e wiiti 
speak of Prayer, of deep, inward, sincere prayer, as sweet and 
and easy, if they have the Right to speak thus. (> how m\ ribit * 
is their lot! Language itself confesses the depravity of our nature I 
In many instances, even to express a high dc^qiee of irinocciit 
feeling we borrow words from the phraseology’ of our w orst vkt . 

« Enviable ! i.e. exceedingly desirable, and possessed by another-— 'wiff.o il tr.f* 
wish to rid the other of it or any part of it. 

44. NB. 5: Socinianism^ moonlight — methodism a stovt*. O for smiic sun 
unite heat and light! (A.F.^ 26). The image is med in 6i>. 

LECTURE VII 

1. This is the lecture postponed from February i. Possibly illness ^vas the 
treason for the scantiness of the notes. There are none in N'B.ay, and only 

some sketchy ones on loose sheets numbered i, 2, 3, by Coleridge MS, 
Egerton 2801, 11 . 226 , 33, 32, respectively). The^ an: not used conwcutiveiy* 

2. Coleridge appears to be following Tenneniann, 40, yet a dinllxir 
comm'ent on Aenesidimus, Fhotius, and Seitus Empiricus, ocenrs in a 
note on Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Ermrs,, 1658 (LM,^ IL 398) and is dated 
1808. Gould H. N. Coleridge have read j8o8 for 1818? I have been unable 
to see this annotation. 

3. Ahasuerus and Mordecai, Esther^ 8. 2-15. 

4. Gibbon, NB.iB contains several passages on Gibbon, for the most part 
severe strictures against his weighing only ‘\'xteriial evidence, or rather, 
out-of-law testimonies - . . yet with ah these faults he is still 00 r greatest 
historian*’. NB.18, 220-221. €f, McGloy, S. T., Gibh&tfs Adagmism io 
Christianity^ London, 1933, whose statement (250 foil) of Coleridge’s 
views needs modification. 

See also Lecture V- note 15; T.T., Aug. 15, 1833, provides more 
comprehensive criticism: 

I protest I do not remember a single philosophical attempt 
made throughout the work to fathom the ultimate causes of the 
decline or fall of that empire. How miserably deficdeiit is the 
important reign of Justinian! And that poor scepticism^ which 
Gibbon mistook for Socratic philosophy, has led him to misstate 
and mistake the character and influence of Christianity in a way 
which even an avowed infidel or atheist would not and could not 
have done. Gibbon^was a man of immense reading; Imt he had 
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no pliilosopliy; . . . The true key to the declension of tiie Roman 
Empire — is not to be found in all Gibbon’s immense work 
—may be stated in two words: — the imperial character overlaying 
and finally destroying the national character. 

5. BfothiUi Richard, 1757-1824, made many predictions, fulfilled and 
unfulfilled. The prophecy of St. Matthew referred to is in Gh. XXIII and 
XXIV, and the words of St. Peter paraphrased are from I Peter, Gh. IV 
and II Peter, Ch, III. 

6. Coleridge frequently commented on the moral ill-consequences of military 
govemmeiii, after his observation of the effects of French military occupa- 
tion ill Germany and again in Italy. Cf. e.g. Friend^ II. 

7. The notes in MS. Egerton 2801, £32, refer to “Lactantius, p. 31. VoL 5,” 
(the page refeience is to Tennemann) and are of some interest: 

E\ en the Buffoonery of the Cynics, who united the Epicurean 
contempt for all superstition with the proud morals of the Stoics, 
even these Jack-Puddings of Philosophers were doubly serviceable 
—by the force of their arguments and the depravity of their own 
lives. 

Query’. Whetlier the intimate union which now took place 
between the Platonic and Pythagorean schools was a greater 
advantage or obstacle to Christianity? 

The eclectic syncretistic character, that everywhere became 
predominant, itself a reflex from Xtnty. Like an (apery) * mimicry 
of Nature to make a Gospel by its own powers — it was a striving, 
to do what Christianity had already done — as some of the 
Rabbins’ fables, that Nature with the remnant of (divine) f de- 
rived povv er had formed the Ape, in vain rivalry of the great work 
fiom which she had been excluded. « ^ 

Fine passage in Lactantius p.31, VoL 5. And after he had 
effected this tvliat would it prove but that whatever was true 
& good in the writings of the Philosophers already was (formed)’®' 
found united in Christ? and possessed a real existence no where 
else — any more than Helen of Zeuxis composed from the different 
beauties of Greece could be said to exist except in the picture — 
or Homo !Micracosmus — and this too only by means of the 
higher copula, found no where but in him. 

* [( )*** words crossed out.] 

There follow the notes used at the very beginning of the lecture, on 
Amesidimus Bcc, 

On Ghristianity as the unifier of all truth, see references to Leibnitz, 
B.L, Chap. XII 

8. Semm smd^ Coleridge’s dramatization of De dementia I. 24. 1 . ? 

9. Cmfmp&lidm mt bul in^clusm of patriotism. This appeara to be an mstance 

of something omitted by the reporter without indication of omission. In 
the Huntenan Oration for 1819, delivered a w'eek later on February I5thji 
John Ahemcthy quoted Coleridge’s phrase and referred it to his lectures. 
See latrod. §2, p. 24 and p. 28, 

10. CJoleridge appeaw to tse contending against two actreme views as to the 
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introduction of Christianity and the Christian Sunday, (i) He agrea 
with Heylyn in Ms ffistorj of the Sabbath {Coleridge read and annoteited 
it) **that the Sabbath was not instituted at the beginning of the world**; 
and^ (2) he attacks Gibbon’s view in Ch. Ill of the Decline and Falijt that 
Christianity first undermined and then destroyed the oid pagan rcligicm 
of Rome. Gibbon emphasizes the social disruption and the intolerance 
and persecutions attendant on early Christianity (Ch. XV and X\l). 

11. Coleridge is ^ here telescoping three passages in Josephus, AniigmHes ike 
fews^ (i) xiiLio.6; (2) xiiis.g; (3) s:viii.i.3, where he &ays the Sadciiicee!. 
(i) are few andrich^ (2) emphasize personal moral responsibility ^though 
Josephus points out they dexiy fate whereas the Essena beiit\e in it and 
{3) refuse belief in any spiritual as distinct fiom matenal existence- 
immortality. 

12. Tennemann (VI. 91 foil.) accepts the tradition that Ammonius Saccus 
(175-250 A.D.) was the founder of Neoplatonism. He was the teacher of 
Plotinus^ Origen, Longinus and Erennius. See also Lecture \ 1 IL p. 248. 

13. Tennemann, V, Einleitung^ and VI passim. 

14. Coleridge’s diffidence on the subject of evolution leads him into vague- 
ness. The connexion between what follows on the theories of biological 
evolution and of animal magnetism is not very clear, but tJhe main point 
in the making seems to be that the *‘inlelleclua! instinct’* in man 
is relatively unknown and unexplored. Does Coleridge mean that 
mesmerism is no more incredible than the evolutionary h^potliesis, 
and that both rest on die same ultimate mystery, the natuie of the menu! 
and its relation to the physical? 

Cf a statement from MS. Egerton28oi reproduced by A, D. Sn>cler 
in‘*Goleridge on Giordano Bruno”, ikf.L. JVl, xliii. No. 7, where he appears 
strongly to oppose theories of the evolution of the human race. Mm 
Snyder interestingly points out (“Coleridge’s Cosmogony*’, Fmc. Briihk 
Academjy 1915-16, 625} that Coleridge’s scheme was not actually a 
time scheme at all 

15. Fhih Judaeus {fl.c.A.D.39), an Alexandrine, wrote a comnientary on the 
Old Testament in which he suggested it was the source of the principal 
doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. 

16. Facts , . . lately brought forward on the continent Cf Lecture li. pp. and 
note 36. The reference is possibly to Kluge, C. A., Vtrsuch met Dwslelltmg 
ies mimalischen MagnetmiiuSy Berlin, 1815, which Coleridge annotated 
heavily. Or possibly it was to Wolfart, K, C-, MemmsmuSy Berlin, 18 14, 
(also annotated by Coleridge), in the Introduttbn to which there is a 
reference to the Eranklin report, referred to below\ On a flyleaf at the 
beginning of VoU 2 of the Mesmerismm Coleridge writes: 

** It is amusing to observe the neither very honest mr very 
ingenious efforts of Dr. Woolfart [^ir] ... to distill the dreggy 
Materialism of Mesmer into the hyper-alcoholic Spirit df 
Scheilingianism, but alas! it will not do even for a child’s Pktun-* 
book to the System der NaturphibsopMe. It is however no sound 
objection to the facts of Animal Magnetism, that it’s most 
successful Professors have been men of weak Judgemeat. For the 
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preveatioa of distraction of mind, and earnestness of Volition 
arc ex liypotiicsi the conditions of concentering and emitting the 
mflucnce, even as Anger, and the energy of self-defence are the 
conditions of the G\ mnotiis accumulating its galvanism — but this 
devotion of thought, freedom from disturbing Doubts, and even 
from the activity of philosophic Inference, in short, Faith (as a 
unifying energy) are most likely to exist in weak & credulous but 
sincere, sensitive and warm-hearted Men. — Just such a man is 
Dr. Woifait, as I have been assured by one of Ms most intimate 
friends,— That friend, who admitted him to be a man of no 
\igor of intellect, and bodily too ein schwacher Kranzlicher 
hlensch (feeble and sickly) spoke in the highest terms of his 
veracity, his disinterestedness — in short, as a man incapable of 
guile — and this friend likewise (Ludwig Tieck, the celebrated 
Poet and Critic) attested the fact of Wolfarf s power of fixing 
the needle in tlie Marineis’ Compass by pointing his finger on it 
(Sec p, 92) attested it as a frequent Eye-wiiness — Has likewise 
attested in answer to the same question — (What have you 
yourself seen ? ) the powers of Magnetism in each of the six Grades, 
with exception of the last or the extatic — Of this, however, he had 
no doubt: so many instances had been related to him by 
Physicians of eminence, men on whose honor and veracity he 
placed entire reliance, who had themselves been to Magnetisers. 

I think it probable, that An. Magnetism will be found connected ^ 
with a Warmth-Sense: ^ will confirm my long long ago theory 
of as a mode of dovhU TmehJ*^ 

Mesmer^'s death in 1815 j>recipita ted a flood of books, and discussions of 
hypnotism and related matters, in the first quarter of the centiiry. There 
IS an article by Coleridge on Animal Magnetism, possibly intended for 
the Em^clop&edia Metwpolifam^ still in MS. in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 36,532). It is in Green’s hand wdth corrections by Coleridge, and is 
dated July 8th, 1817. 

Coleridge’s marginalia on Southey’s Life oj Wesley ^ 1807, contain 
many references to the subject. (See f.n. to T.T. for April 30, 1830.) 
Coleridge’s interest in it was early and persistent; see Professor Lane 
Cooper’s article **The Power of the Eye in Coleridge’’ in Sttdhs in ,, , 
Homur of jV*. ifert, N.Y. 1910. An earlier reference than any he mentions 
is to be found in the Frimd, No. 4, Sept. 7, 1809. 

See also the Introduction §3, pp. 45-7, above. 

17. FtmMm^s tepoti. In 1784 the king of France appointed a commission of 
doctors and scientists, of whom Franklin was one, to investigate the 
theories and practices of Mesmer (1733-1815). Their report admitted bis 
facte and contested his theory. Mesmer alarmed the medical profession 
by his popularity, was widely denounced as an impostor, and finally 
escaped to Switacrland. The report of Franklin and his colleagues m 
rderwd to by Wolfart, K. C. in Ms Mesmerumm^ Berlin, 1815, xv. See 
note above. 

18. Ap&ikmm qf Ijma.. A watering Pythagorean mystic whose biography 
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by FMlostratus gave rise to a controversy between the PythagorcJiis and 
the Ckristians. Coleridge is following Tennemann, W i99”af>B. 

19. Coleridge frequently emphasized Plato's theism and its similarity tV. tl « 
Christian; the fullest statement is in a footnote to AM., 26 lntP}C. 
Aphorisms XXXI) . 

20. Plotinus. €f. Lecture IV. p. 165, and 48-^, B.L, I. 166 foil IVo long 
marginalia on Plato and Plotinus etc. seem worth quoting hercj as briit"^ 
among the most interesting of the comments on Tenneniana, differirri 
somewhat from the lecture, and useful in supplementing the littie we 
have of Coleridge on these crucial positions- On Vol. \L 45 (written on 
blank leaves at back of volume) : 

In part this assertion rests on confounding Reasm with 
Reasoningy ideas with afostracta, noraina gcneralia, and otlier 
products of the Understanding; and in part, on the Kaiiiean 
supposed Antinomies of Heason, which are themselves fuiiiided, 
on a similar substitution and on Kant's the 

derivation of Ideas from the Speculative Reason enhrelj, for the 
behoof indGed of the practical Reason and Active Principle, but not 
by means thereof, or in conjunction therewith: which latter is 
nevertheless the true and platonic theory of Ideas* Kant sup- 
posed the Ideas to be the Oscillations of the same Imagination, 
which working determinately produces the Mathematical 
Intuitions, line, circle &c. — a sort of total inipresbioo made by 
successive constructions, each denied or negatived as &00G as 
made — ^and yet the constructive power still beginning anew— 
Whereas according to the true platonic vdew, the Reason and 
Will are the Parents (to ask which is Father and wkirh the 
'Mother would be to turn a Metaphor into a matter of faetj and 
the Idea itself the transcendent Analagou of the Imuginatlon 
or die spMtuelle Anschauung-— -spiritual Intuition* S.T.C* 

Yet how am I to think it possible, that Tetmemann could 
have read with attention the De Legibus, do Rcpiiblica, not 
mention the Phasdrus of Plato, and yet hod the dimhe dillfrence 
between the Platonic Philosophy (even supposing it contained 
or intended to be more than prepared for, in his known writing^,) 
and that of Plotinus in this — that the latter grounded his system 
on the assertion of intellectual intuitions— or immediak Beholding 
of supersensuous Objects, — a fmey, of which Plato, forsooth, 
nothing knew! Plato arrived or tliought of arriving at all Ms 
transcendencies by mere purification of Conceptions, (BegriiTci 
by processes of Abstraction and Negation, extracting Smislihic 
from Cucumbers by a wilful forgetting of the Rind, Flesh, Fi|» 
and Juice of the latter, and the idea of eternal Mind from the 
Human Head by simply abstracting from {leaving out) the 
Skull and the Brains.— As if the supernatural Dermtion of Ideas 
in the Platonic Scheme (“diese hyper-physiche Ableitung dcr 
Ideen abgerechnet'^) p- 44 — ^which and not the Ideas thanselva 
or any difference in kind or quality, distinguished them from 
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Conceptions (VerstandbegrifTe),— as if the whole doctrine of 
Reminiscence — did not suppose the reality of intellectual 
intuitioBj as an attribute of the Soul, and its actual existence under 
certain conditions, and that it exists potentially even during the 
eclipse of the opake Body! Now if this opacity relative to the Soul 
could not be diminished, to what purpose Plato’s various 
mkw^ka hal kaBapTui, and if diminished, then a proportional 
increase of Transparency in the Body, as the intercepting 
obstacle between the Seeing Soul and the ever present Object! 
It seems to me plain enough, that the Ground of the Plotinian 
Philosophy (K.B, I do not speak of the deductions and inferences 
w^hich Plotinus, and still less of those which his Successors made 
from this ground) is a clear and positive exposition of Ideas, The 
doctrine rather hinted by Plato in his writings than set forth, 
Plato’s piincipai object was to insinuate on every opportunity 
the imuIBciency and alien nature of Conceptions formed by the 
Reflection (= 2 Vcrstand, Understanding, AcJyos <pCKd.v$po3'!ro? 
\’‘eriiunft, Reason, NoCs) in relation to the proper objects of 
Philosophy ( Philology) viz. The Soul, Moral Freedom, 
God) — and this he effected by deducing contradictory results or 
absurdities from premises logically (d?? Karh. \6yov) undeniable. 
If then neither the Conceptions formed by the Understanding 
from materials famished by Sense, nor the Notions formed by 
the U. by rejection on its own processes were the proper Organs 
for the knowledge of supersensuous Truths, either such knowledge 
is impossible for men or there must exist other and higher Organs 
or Media. Plato assumed the latter and named these media 
ideas— *-hut gave Httle*more than their negative character — ^i.e. what 
they were mt — Plotinus proposed to display their positim Being, — 
It does, however, surprize me that Tennemann should have so 
utterly misunderstood Plato’s Matter or bv — and pronounced 

him a Dualist in consequence. Matter in Plato is = Finiteness 
by Negation, the organ of which was the &pprrroy» not to be 
disclosed save in the inmost recesses of Academus — to the elect 
and prepared Few.— The Negative alone (as in the doctrine of 
Ideas) he dared make public — ^viz, that it did not originate in 
God, and that it was one with the principle of Moral Evil. S, T.G. 

F.S. The distressful perturbations of War and domestic 
calamity so affectingly stated by Tennemann in the preface to this 
volume more than sufiBciently excuse, hut can alone account for, 
the temporary alienation of phOosopMc mind, in which so 
sound a Thinker could attribute to Plata the belief of an eternal 
Somewhat, with the single attribute of Extension— ie, a sub- 
stance wholly superficial! — ^and this the Rival of the Eternal Mind I 

But for the circumstances above mentioned I should not have 
been able to suppre» m emotfon of indignant contempt at the 
obtwmaa and schoohnastarly tone with which Tennemann 
^ symbol for * m oppc 5 sed to.,*] 
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maltreats so evideat a Genius as Plotinus— or ratlier at once b€« 
preaclies and be-flogs, the wooden Image which he mistakes fort 
Plotinus. Compared with the praise he bestows on Sextus 
Empiricus, and the interest, -with which he details and retails 
his miserable sophisms and qudrics of mock-logic, this Critique is 
really quite awful! — so solemnly does Tennemann wavt the 
piumbe and Sceptre of literal Kantisml The Rote of a Parrot caged 
in the Study of that great Modern. 

Another note on Neoplatonism and Plotinus appears on Tennemann, 

VoL VI. on 2, 3 and 4. of the blank leaves at front of volume: 

Plow strongly Kanteanism, in letter rather than spirit, 
influenced Tennemami is evident fiom his inconsistencies with 
regard to Plato — and his utter inattention to the fragment from 
Speusippus, which he himself quotes. And yet he speaks of the 
tri-une Ground, or three Principles = i. as a late cormption of 
Platonism — seep. 52, This vehement prejudice has rendered this 
(work) * volume of little value, not sufficiently minute or learned 
to he a store-house of facts— and for the rest, he saw nothing but in 
the light of its agreement or disagreement with the Kantean 
Mechaniqiiel — ^I^his is painfully true in his account of the Eclectic 
Philosophy. From the date of the Volume it is evident, that 
Tennemann had two objects in view, first to shew the identity o 
the Neo-FIatonic System, especially as exhibited by Plotinus and 
Proclus, with the Natur-PhilosopMe of ScheElng and his School. 

— 2nd to confute the latter under the name of the former. Sec 
p. 297, last three lines. ^‘Daher &c. to tlie end of the §. — Again, 
p, 299, I, the question is not fairly stilted; but e contra the 
falsehood of the assumption that there exist Ideas In which the 
identity of Subjective and Objective is, is assumed in order to be 
confuted. Assuredly, the Neo-Platonists have the faith and 
commonsense of Mankind on their side in opposition to the 
universal subjectivity of the Kanteasos. And Tennemann could not 
but know, that Scheiling commenced with the denial of the 
Kantean extension of the difference between logical and real 
verity beyond the demonstrative faculties into the Intuitive. He 
says, and justly says, what is affirmed to be intxdtive, cannot be 
expected to be demonstrated: for the Truths are supposed to be 
those, de quibis alia monstrantur. But I can demonstrate tlie 
hollowness of any demonstration to the contrary— I can prove, 
that a System of Philosophy can be raised on no other ground; 
but whether on tkis^ the experiment must show, — By their fruits 
ye shall know them. — ^Add, that so it must foe, if Philosophy is 
more or other than formal Logic or Mathematics— You Followers 
of the dead Letter of your immortal Master Em. KanL cannot 
give even a tenable definition of the word Philosophy- 1 need not 
inform you^ my dear Sir! that J am no Scheliingian; but I am 
intolerant of unfair dealing, from or against whomever it 

* [crossed out.] 
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proceeds. — Teimeiii.'inn’s method of aiguiag should have been to 
provcj that Scheiiing'’s privilege of Ideas, true or false, did not 
apply to kis Absolute^ it being no Idea, bat a pure Abstraction. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

But the most extraordinary thing and I fear to be accounted 
for only by personal or sectarian hostiiity to Scbelling, is 
Tennemamn^s frank and cordial eulogies of so many other 
Founders or Herivers of the different Schools, and his ready 
acknowledgment of theix pbiiosopbic Genius^ tlio’ no one of 
them fits the Pracrusteaxi Bed of the Kanlean T^’oroialism — his 
assertion of the rssential diversity frona Plata and consequently 
of the originality of the fuixdaxnerital idea of the Alexandrine 
School— and yet cold, praiseless, fault-finding spirit, with which 
he quotes passage after passage from Piotinus, which (granting 
their untenable transcendency) state in the mast bea-utiful 
language the only possible Form of a PhilosopkicRealism, and 
demonstrate its conditional necessity by one of the most masterly 
pieces of exhaustive Logic, found in ancient or modern -writings. 

Ail known or conceivable suppositions are snccessfuliy weighed 
and proved wanting — ^They do not answer theiar purpose, even 
if they were conceivable in themselves — and they are contrary 
to our clearcs t conceptions. !Now there is yet one positiorx remain- 
ing and only one : aad this is not contrary to conception because it 
is above all conception: and ahom all conception it must be,, if it 
be true— for conception is itself a part of the Problem, wbdeh it 
is to solve. Now this Position, if granted, is liable to none of the 
objections, that hag/e been found fatal to all former First 
Frhicipte. It is surely then wnrth the Trial, whether PMIasbphy 
may be founded on it, before we take up our gloomy rest in the 
only Alternative — that Philosophy itself, as a scientific Possession 
of Objective Truths, not phaenomenal, is a Hope too high for 
human ambition. Let the attempt of Piotinus have ended in 
a failure — yet who could see the courage and skill with which he 
seizes the reins, and vaults into the Chariot of thte Sun„ with 
what elegance be c-urbs and turns the ethereal steeds,, without 
sharing in his enthusiasm — ^and taking honor to the human mind 
even to have fallen from such magpuificeat Daritxg! The beatific 
Vision of Philosophy on its Death-bed! the last rich Warble of 
the Hyiag Swan I 

See Muirhead on Coleridge and Plotinus, 

2L Jolw Fmm (I76c>-i834) , naiscellaaeoas w-riter. His Criimiy Fmtical, and 
bmmaik u vo!s. 1796-8,, do not provide the anecdote. Coleridge 

may have had it in conversation or by hearsay. 

But in the reference to not being able to talk to the blind about 
colours, do John Fenn and Ckethe meet? Goethe uses tbis analogy in the 
Fmrbmkhm referred to in Lecture III„ notes 3 and 4, Lecture V, note 
20, and Introduction |III. pp, 53-5. 

32* iimy of Phtmi Ftte, Gh. 10, (quoted by Tcimemann^ 
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VL 39); ‘'four times Plotinus had been united with the deity” 

Ch. 23. Terniemann, VL 39, says it was the SBth year and does not refer 
to day or month. * 

23. The fable of the Rabbins is not one of the three Coleridge translated in 
the Friend, nor is it in Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, 1828, where they were 
reprinted; my search ended with these. Coleridge’s knowledge of Hebrew 
dated from Christ’s Hospital days, but was greatly stimulated by Hyman 
Hurwitz, a Jewdsh physician in Highgate, an admirer of Coleridge and 
probably one of the audience for the lectures. 

24. Cf. T, S. Eliot’s lectures on The Idea of a Christian Socidj, London, 1939, 
much of which Coleridge would have endorsed feivently. It L intert st- 
ing that in explaining what he means by the use of ‘Idea’ in his title, 
Mr. Eliot (op. eit., 67) quotes Coleridge’s Church md State; and, in fact, the 
whole work is full of Coleridgian turns of thought. 


LECTURE VIII 

1 . The notes for this lecture are in NB.25, pp. 1 15-119. They begin: 

HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

FIRST k INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

There appear to be some notes in MS. Eger ton 2801, f,26r-*a7r and in 
NB.2ii and NB.[29]. 

2. Four Classes of Gods — Sallust so divided them. See On the Gods and ihe 
World etc., transL Thos. Taylor, London, 1793, 29, “Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Vulcan, fabricate the world; Ceres, Juno, and Diana, animate it; 
M^rcury^ Venus, and Apollo, harmonize it; and lastly, Vesta, Bfinerva, 
and Mars, preside over it with a guardian powTr.” 

’Proclus, in his Elements of Theology, Bks. VI and YU, similarly and 
more fully describes the gods. Both works^, in Thomas Taylor’s tramlation, 
were annotated by Coleridge. 

3. Coleridge is on the defensive against Tennemamit, VL 358, who charges 
the Eclectics with insincerity; he writes in the margin, ‘Tt is a matter of 
serious regret with me that Tennemann has said so little of Ihe Tkmi^*\ 
What he is trying to do at the beginning of this lecture is made dearer 
by a note in NB.aiJ: 

To shew the best means of leading the mind to science, 
that is, to its tnie object, there are two ways— the one strictly 
scientific, and therefore requiring a degree of attention not to be 
expected in a numerous audience, and a frequent recurrence 
to precedent proofs, in aid of the memory, which is not pc«$ibk 
except in private — this is, the proof from an analysis of the human 
mind in itself, in its component forms and faculties— the other, not 
less efficacious, and more suited to the present occasion. Is from 
History. What to been the Ladder, what have been tlie vsiicM 
Rounds by which what may be called the continuously siicce«vc 
portions of the Human Race, has ascended to the present Height. 
From this we may abstract perhai®, and certainly In thk we may 
exemplify, the principles, by which we may arrive at the dedred 
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end— liameiy cHai of preparing the mind of tlie Individual for 
the acquiremeat of Truth, and ia that of coui’se for tke Progress 
of Knowledge oi general, as effected by tlie effects of lodividirals. 

If, I thought, I can point out how it pleased Providence to 
educate the earliest period of the Human Race, tiiea its Youth 
and lastly if not its Zvlairhoodfettbe prepara tioa for its JManhood, 

I shall derive a lesson applicable to particular states and eveo to 
Individuals— for as the Iiistiacts by ’wliich Providence works^ so 
are the correspondent Objects aad Results — The Butterfly is not 
led in vain for a purpose unknovv’^n to itself & unconnected with 
any existing desire or want, to lay its eggs on the particular sort 
of Leaf that is fitted to sustain the Caterpillar — and is itioM^en, 
the sole magiiificeiiit Temple in the world of visible Existeoce, 
and is it in the Holy of Holies of tbis Temple, tbat is, in the 
moral & rational part of Humanity, that Nature tells her first sand 
only lie — impossible! 

4. East Indian hung up limb ^ Recounted by Dubois, Dss^Hption of tJie People 
of India^ 1817, 414. Coleridge annotated this worb. See also 
Aphorism XYIII, 305—9. 

5. De Frodidmtm et Faio: also translated by Thos. Taylor, 16, and bound 
with the other works of Procius referred to in note 2 above. 1 1 wasp.xescrved 
in Latin and printed by Eabricius £n his Mhlioikeca Grouca, Coleridge^s 
reference to “8 Vol*’* may refer to some edition of thci Bxbli&tkca Grmca, 

6* The decline of phiksafhj in Germany^ 1B18, J. H. Green, E-.udwig Ti«5ck, aorfl 
H* Grabb Kobinsori were Coleridge’s chief informants* See the note on 
Tennemann, Lecture note 20 above* 

7. Dummdus. Coleridge is more sympathetic thanTenneioaim, V'l 361— 3^6, 
and comments that TeiQneEnannhLas***grassly misunderstood” hiirm* 

8* Milford, WiHiain, His ion of Gwm. nnd Edition,, London, 181:8, “V. 6 
(Chap. XLIII, §s). 

,9. TTmks ndmimg repneMntatim government — lo MS. Egertojn 2^01 £123.7. the 
same point is made, and a reference gjven to Herodotus, Bi, I . 

10, Co!mdge*s ihmiy of rmtal migraikm. See Lecture El of tbe Jan.-MIarch 
t8iS series in Misc* QAi 6, ii; Raysor refers the tlieoxy to Schlegel, 
IlWtf V. 14*; ^ T. T,, Feb. 24, 1827, in which Coleridge shows faimiliarity 
, with the racial tiieoiies ofKaat andBlumenbacb. 

II* Ciltk 'miimsn In the TIK reC above, the soathwestern descendaiiLts of 
Japhclh are demoted as ItaHaas, Greelcs, &c. See also Mif;?.. CraY., xi. 
i». E.g. by Gibbon* , Sec Lecture VIL p. 1229 foil. 

13* ItHkm imd G4mm;pmikjs k Home. Cf Mm, Crit^ 8* 

14. Theodoric {455“-326), aotabie for iris conquest of Italy loy violence and his 
, long ' and otecnaed rule (493-528)5 was ofteo^ referred to by Coleridge ats ' 
a sym’bol of ,the triumpli of Christianity aver, the aacient world. 'See 3 dls€^* 

' ii-’-i'l* l1a.HB.24 he refers to **tlie iacomparablesuperioirity of ,a 

, ■ grand .Gothic cathesdral to. the 'Pantheon and ' priests'^ Temples/of .Grreece ar 
, Rome”, ** 1 lieprmciple, d tbe Gothic architecture/fbe, said '{f. T.jJme 
.1 Infinity 

15* ' Had' Coleridge ' se'Cn' at Padtia the , fcco .of 
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antagonistic anno'trdor.s. is in the Biivhli 'Kfvjvim; htey are printed as 
•Appendix I in Herder mid His Tmes by Necinsori.. 1^34, 

The second of the second r::.art, according to the ie%dsed plan of 
the cccirse d:to tico sectiosf.. See Introd. §2. p. 29* 

JYa true nlighn without phlh^cpto This central QrAendghn principle governs 
the Friend, Slsbsmm^s Ak.mei', Aids to Bejieclbn, Chur(k‘ orj State, and 
in fact ail Coleridge’s prose works. Misiinderstanding of it has worked 
injustice on his reputation as a philosopher. See intred. §3 an.d Muirliead, 
op. city Chs, III and VIII, and bis essay ^^Metaphysician or Mystic** in 
Coleridge, Studies By Seueml Hands^ ed. E. Bfuaden and E, L, Griggs, 1934* 
Frederick Wilhelm 11 ? The reading is puzzlings but it locjks as if Coleridge 
(or the reporter) had imdeaslip, judging by what precedes it. He probably 
referred not to Frederick the Great* but to Frederick I!.., till wliase death 
in 1797'KIant abstained from, writing on religious subjects. In the Frimd 
Colericige referred to him as **that strange compound of lawless delmuclieiy 
and priest-ridden superstition**. 


EErCrUR-EIX 

1. 'The notes for this lecture are in ISDB. 25* pp. 120-133, ' 

2. Goieridge, overlook here the wave of enthusiasm for a return pagan 
cults in Eonae in^ the early Ghristian era. Yet Lecture VI, p. aa i folL 

3. ' See Lecture VIII, p. 248 foil, and p. 264, _ , , , ^ 

4. . Coleridge* 5 division of periods at the? end - of the eleventh' ueistury 
is supported by soine modern historians '(e.g. ' W. ?. 'Ker, ^ITii'Dark dgm, 

■' 5), tkough the reasons vary. 
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5. tiie Latin grammar save ara immortal soul?” profit is there in 

#t!ic record of pagan gods or pagan sages, the labours of Heic ules or of 

Socrates?” Sulpkius Severus, quoted hy W. P. Ker, op. di., 24, who adds; 
"*This is a quotation from Sulpicius Sev^erus (A.*D.40o)5 but the sainesort 
of argument is used in the time of Gregory the Greats and later.” 

6. Akuin (730-B04), Tennemann, VIII. 48i.11., refers to tlie incident, but 

in milder terms and he does not include Seneca in Mcuin’s proscription. 
It is difficult to reconcile this statement with what is knowo. of Alcuia as 
the founder of the “Cloister schools” where the seiren liberal arts were 
taught. It is suggested by O, F. Long in an article on ^ *^Thie A^ttitude of 
Alciiin toward Vergil” in Studies tn Honor ofB. L, ^Baitinaore, 

1902, that "'‘his inconsistency is merely a reflex ofhisagd"^. 

7. Coleridge had read rertuiiian, vsrho^ early in tlie third centiary contended 
that ail eKisicnce was carporeal, including the soul. And the linking of 
paganism and Roman Catholicism at this point was a freqnernt theme, 
(Specially after the Malta-Italy journey. Q/, A.F.^ 

8. On Alfred^ see AHsc. Crit^ 14. The idea of social order depending ou moral 
self-government of the individual is common in Alfred’s works, e.g, in the 
poem, **An sceppend is”. For Coleridge’s own views on the same 
subject, see White, R. J., op. cit.^ Introduction, and 54, i 95. 

9. Milton, ‘'On the Detraction which followed upon my writing certain 
Treatis<!^”» Sonnet XII. 

. . bogs 

That bawl for freedom ki their senseless laood 
And still revolt when Truth would set them free. 

License they mean when they cty Liberty; 

For who love^ that must first be wise and good: 

Coleridge is quoting casually from memory, or the reporter has bcea 
inaccurate. The metrical dislocation suggests the latter. 

10. From 1530, when the Spaniards were driven out, Algiers was thue chief 
strongliolci of the Barbary pirates. In 1816 the city was bombarded by a. 
British squadron, but the pirates were not finally subdued till 1830, by the 
French. 

11. Qmfkmagm (742 -Si 4). See Coleridge on Gharleinagne in the Frienis, 
I 133-14^. 

i2 Alfred^s alleged founding of schools at Orford is a fable„ wliicb. historians 
in Goleridge’s day still accepted, e.g. HCallam. But more interestiag is 
Coleridgc^’s interpretation of the r 51 e of universities as being a. check on 
political absolutism. 

13.. The bistewian is Tennemann (VIII. 67). Coleridge seems to have been 
igBorant of the antiquity of Irish leamLing and cuLituire. 

14, For these aad other bic^aphical data concerning J. Scotias Erigena, 
Cfeteridge is following renaemann, VIII. 66 folL Tememaim casts doubt 
on the ponkniva, and in fact the story is equally uiifoiindcdvvithi the reports 
of his work in Ooeford* 

IS* Ck?leridge coc&w J* S» Erlgena with Scotms the son of Patricius, a Spaniard 
who trandated the Siarifla Secreimm^ attributed in the Middle Ages to 
Arktotlc, Colciidge is wing Tenmcmaima VIIL 70;, wfao quotes Antbori'y 
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Wood who quotes Roger Bacon as authority for the erroneous statemciit, 
i5. Election and Reprobation, If Coleridge’s dismissal of Cakinisiic clu( twines 
from beyond the pale of Protestantism seems rather ca\a!ier, !t is iiut 
irrelevant to note that he complains of an overdose of them in the sumnirr 
of 1B18. He was staying withj, H. Green, and writes NIis. Gillmaii, 

“The clergyman, a young man, is lost in a gloomy %uigar 
Calvinism, will read no book but the Bible, converse on not hing 
but the state of the soul, or rather he will not coii\ erst; at all. . 

On being invited to dme with us, the sad and modest yjiith 
returned for answer, that if Mr. Green & I should be liti.e whin 
he vdsited the house, he should ha\ c no objection t' > eater intfi die 
state of our souls with us, and if m the meantinae we dedn d any 
imtruction€Tota him, we might attend at his daily evening lect iicl 
Election, Reprobation, Children ol rhe Dtvil, and all such i j 
of rhetoric, and the flour of brimstone, form his discourses both 
in church and parlour. But my folly in not filiing the snuff 
canister is a subject of far more serious and awful regret with 
me. . , Letters, II. 6gi. See Lecture XI, the announcemcjat and 
note 2. 

17. Erigena, Joannes Scotus (C.800-C.877). Coleridge appears to use Tconemaiin, 
VIII. 70-77 for details. His own annotated copy of Be Diiismm J^'aiurof^ 
i68r, contains some interesting unpublished comments of which I give 
three. 

On the DeduatioUf 2 : 

How is it to be explained that S, Erigena with so many 
’ other Christian Dkdnes and Philosophers should not have 
perceived that pious words and scriptural phrases may disguise 
but cannot transubstantiate Pantheism — a handsome Mask that 
docs not alter a single feature of the ugly F'acc it hides? How is it 
to be explained that so coniprchcnsivT and subtle an Intellect as 
Scotus Eiigena, should not have seen, that his “Dcus omnia et 
omnia Deus” was incompatible with moral responsibility, and 
subverted all essential Difference of Good and EHl, Right and 
Wrong? — I can suggest no other solution, but the Innoccore of 
his Heart and the Purity of his Life — for the same reason, that so 
many young men in the unresisted Buoyance of their Ficcdoui 
embrace without scruple the doctrines of Necessity and only at 
a later and less genial Period learn, and learn to value, their free- 
agency by its struggles to maintain itself against the incrcasiiig 
encroachments of Nature and Societyv It is a great Mercy of G«1 
that a good Heart is often so effective an antidote to the heresies 
. of the Head. I could name more than one learned, gcMily and 
religious Clergyman, who is a Pantheist thro’ his zcai for the 
— ^without suspecting what neverthless is demonstrably 
true, that Pantheism is but a painted Atheism and that the 
Doctrine of the Trinity is the great and only sure Bulwark 
against it. But these good men take up the veaornow thing, md 
it hurteth them not S.T.G* (CJ 58.) 



